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Mighty nice to be back again with all my 
old pals—especially this SHEAFFER Pen. 
It’s a darb! I never flunked an exam with 
it last year—it never fails me. I notice 
everybody worth knowing writes with a 
SHEAFFER. There’s a freshman girl using 
one right now —a good excuse to get 
acquainted. 


Everybody’s so strange. I’m glad I’ve got 
my friendly, reliable SHEAFFER Pencil. 
It’s my onlyconnection with home. Looks 
like a nice upper-classman opposite. He 
uses a SHEAFFER, too. Hope he speaks 
to me. We'll talk about SHEAFFER Pens 
—that’s one good thing we have in 
common. 


The Students’ Pen, No, 2-C, illustrated below, with Sheaffer Clip, $2.75 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 


CHICACO NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


SHEAFFERS 


PEN~-PENCIL 


AT THE 


BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


a day buys this new Oliver 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


Over a year to pay! Only $4a month. Payments so small as to average 
only about 13 cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. 
And you have the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. You 
may now deal direct with The Oliver Typewriter Company and get an Oliver, 
the latest and finest product of our factories, at a saving of $36 and on pay- 
ments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


Save $36 


A full saving to you of $36 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest 
model. That is what our new selling plan 
makes possible. During the war we learned 
many lessons. We found that it was un- 
necessary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses. We were able to discon- 
tinue many other superfluous sales meth- 
ods. As a result, $64 now buys the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Buy Direct 


A real free trial offer. You risk nothing. Fillout 

mail the coupon and get the Oliver for free trial. 

you should wish further information before re- 

questing a free trial, mark the coupon for free books 
mentioned therein. Clip and mail t 


Try Before Buying 

Not a cent in advance. No deposit of 
any kind. No obligation to buy. The cou- 
pon is all you need send. The Oliver 
comes to you at our risk for five days free 
trial in your own home. Decide for your- 
self whether you want to buy. If you don’t 
want to keep the Oliver, simply send it 
back at our expense. If you do agree that it 
is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, 
and want to keep it, take over a year to 
pay at the easy rate of only $4 a month. 


0 t the coupon now, does not ander chligation to bay. If 1 choose to return the 

Avoid disappointment—order now to secure FR it at your expense at the end of 6 days. 

immediate delivery, Do pot send a tt. your 

Tipewriter Gmpand we 
73-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IM. 
Occupation or Business. . .. cose 
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CONTENTS 
THE FUSING FLAME. Complete Novelette . Constance Lindsay Skinner 


If the flame of love burn white enough, it may fuse the differences in temperament 


which make for misunderstanding. Here is the most dramatic novelette AINSLEE’S 
has published in some time. 


TO O. HENRY. Verse é . Harry Lee 
THE MOS’ BEAUTSIFUL GIRL IN NEW YORK. 


Short Story . . Sophie Kerr . 
To the loveliest girl in New York Victor of the Palm Room gave a unique tribute. 
You know her; so do we. Who was she? 


A FIRESIDE REVERIE. Verse . . R. E. Brownlee 


THE HINDERMATE. Short Story . ‘ . Gilbert Frankau . 


Helpmate or hindermate? Which is the average wife? Marjorie Bellingham 
thought she was one, but she turned out to be the other. 


STORM NEED. Verse . i . Helen Frazee-Bower . 
A CHANCE TO COME BACK. " Short Story . Alice L. Tildesley ‘ 


He was branded as a thief, yet held a position of honor and trust, How could he 
tell a certain girl that he loved her? 


SONG OF AN OLD CIRCUS TENT. Verse . . Eleanor Mathews Stevens 


THE ROMANTIC LADY. Short Story . . Winston Bouve 


She craved fairy-tale romance. But getting it out of life led her through tricky 
paths. 


MORE SUPER-WOMEN. Series ‘ . Anice Terhune . 
Agnes Surriage, the New England siren. 

THE BRANDON AFFAIR. Short Story. . John McAlpin 
It may have been a kind of hypnotism that Brandon practiced on Marte Dietrick. 


Certainly it threatened the peace of her home circle, off there in Tahiti. But Fan 
Lee, the sphinxlike—how did he come to sense the ‘situation? 


THE TWO TWILIGHTS. Verse ‘ > . Robert Hillyer. 
WHAT NO MAN KNOWS. Short Story . . Marie Beynon Ray 


Handbook for coquettes or short story—whichever this is for you, you'll enjoy 
it equally. You'll be obliged to admit, at all events, that Jacqueline knew how 
to flirt with the weapons she had. 


HEMLOCK TREES. Verse . . Grace Hazard Conkling 
VENTURER’S LUCK. Serial . Katharine Hill. 


Arrived in New York, bg al Morgan adopts” a rather hazardous program for present- 
ing herself to “society.” 


PLEASANT HOUSES. Short Story . . Frances O. J. Gaither 


An unusually strong and artistic tule by aw riter new to AINSLER’S. 
THE DESERT. Verse . ‘ . Martha McCulloch- Williams 
THE SHAMOCK AND THE PALM. Short Story O. Henry ‘ e 


By popular request, a reprint of one of Porter's earlier tales. 
SOME ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT O. HENRY . Archibald L. Sessions 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. Verse ° ° ° ° . Elinor Wylie ° 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES _. ‘ ‘ . Dorothy Parker 
TO-MORROW. Verse . . Guy Ramsey 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S| READERS . . The Editor 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


M e Co., Si ith A nd Fifteenth Street, New York. Ormond G. Smith. President; 

) Se ove Ay enu ue, New Yo rk Ci ty Copyright, 1921, by Ainslee’s Mag e Co,, New 

York Cc. of the 1921, by s Magazi jrea\ i . All Rights Reserved, ublishers everywhere are against 
is M i 


using any of the contents of t legazine either rt or in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, September 11, 1902, at the Post 
N 


ice at New York, N. Y., urder act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian subscription: $2.36 Foreign $2.72. 
WARNING. —~ not subscribe through agents unknown to you, Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized. 
IMPORTANT- Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of qragtictad 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and that It cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer peri 
If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 
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Partial List of Contents 
Motor Construction and Repair 
Carburetors and Settings 
Valves, Cool 
Lubricatio y-Wheels 
Clutch—Transmission 
Final Drive— Steering Frame 
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Put Your Name 
On this Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field of 
automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for 
one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t have to 


serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have compiled a 
spare time reading course that will equip you to be an automobile expert without 
taking any time from your present wor 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped FREE 


Now ready for you—at a big reduction in price—an up-to-the-minute six-volume library 

on Automobile Engineering, covering construction, care and repair of pleasure cars, 

motor trucks, tractors and motorcycles. Brimming over with advanced information on 

Lighting Systems, Garage ign and Equipment,Welding and other repair methods. 

Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a motorcyclist or the owner or 

epee owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in simple a that any- 
id stam: 2700 


y can understand. Tastefully bound in flexible covers and go 
and 2400 illustrations, tables and wiring ar A library th 
dollars to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advatice. First you see own home or shop. Just 
mail coupon ani ay express charges when books arrive, You can read them and st; 
them for seven whole days before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. 

ou like the books send $2.80 in sev and $3.00a month until the special price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Re $45.00.) Along with the set goes a year’s member- 
ship in the American Technic including consulting privileges and free 
employmen' 


it service, 
cost. There is ch in this offer for you, that the back 
‘ou 
sending for the Put the in the mails today. SEND 
NO MONEY-—only the coupon. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. A.106 Chicago, Illinois 
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and $3. 
stand that I will 
ing privileges 
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VALVES 
% Starting and Lighting Systems e 
Wiring Disgrame—Shop Kinks : 

Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 
i Electrics 

4 Storage Batteries 
Care and Repair 
j Motorcycles 
Commercial Trucks 
Ford Cars—Welding 
AMERICAN 
Ff | Please send me a set of Automobile Engineering books in 6 volumes by 
express collect, for a week’s free use, At the end of a week I will either 
send the books back at your expense or send you @2.80 as first payment 
th thereafter until a total of $24.80 is paid. I under- 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories”’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 

Co., Box 98, East Orange. N. J. 


BE A DETECTIVE. 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write 7 
Ludw: 436 Westover Building. 
City, Mo. 


WRITE NEWS 
Stories for pay 
right Book and p 33 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 


ITEMS and Short 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 

= Travel; make secret investigations, re- 

. Salaries; expens: American For- 
cen Detective Agency 14, St. Louis. 


TIRE AGENTS. Exc lusive | representatives 
the new Extra- 
(No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
. Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
es under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
28, Standard pesiness Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc.. absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427. St. Louis. Mo. 
MEN WANTED for Dotecsize Work, Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, 
‘ormer U. 8S. Gov't Detective. 120, _ St. Louis. 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating work 
unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Tite, American Detective System, 1968 
4 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week. Free Sam- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windews. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mani Liberal offer to general avents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago 


AGENTS—Our s soap ‘and t toilet article plan 
is a oe a get our free sample case offer, 
Ho-Ro-( 140 Locust, St. Louis 


SPLENDID CLERIC AL WORK _ oppor- 
or whole time. No can- 
money. Chautauqua Busi- 

ness Builders, Jamestown, N. Y 
MAKE $314 MONTHLY selling patented 
7est~ -pocket windshield cleaner; Firins made 
is first month; one rub keeps entire wind- 
shield clear 24 hours; chemical-felt; en- 
agen mountings; guaranteed one year; 
Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 359, 


ells 
Toledo, Ohio 


BIG MONEY AND ‘FAST ‘SALES. ‘Every 
ywner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
os Write for particulars and __ free 
samples. American Monocram Co., Dept. 
170, Orange, N 


MANUFACTURER wants agents 
to work and dress shirts direct to 
Big values. Exclusive patterns. 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 


WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, $135 
month. Write for list positions. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. N 2, Rochester, N. Y. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors. storage 
batteries, Over 120 pages, illustrated 
Send for free copy today Automobile 
Digest. 530 Butler Bidg., Cincinnatt. 

GORDON AUTO BED $11.50 Prepaid. 
Any five passenger car. Carl Crawford, 322 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y 


WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Plays. ete.. 
are wanted for publication Literary Bu- 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 

» America’s leading magazine for 

Photoplays, Stories, Poems, 

Instructive, helpful Writer's 
Digest, 605 Butler Bldg.. Cincinnati 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices ous. 
Great demand. We show you how. 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box i 
» 26, Chicago. 


$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable information; 
prize offer Photo Playwright College, Box 
278 XY 31, Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAYS, MAGAZINE STORIES, 
ete., wanted. Criticism free: sell on Com- 
mission. Submit Manuscripts, or, if a 
beginner, write for Free Plot Chart and De- 
tails. Harvard Company, 460, San Francisco. 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to sec ure patents 
shouki write for our guide-book ‘“‘Hov 

Get Your Patent.’”’ Send sketch 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


PATENTS Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature Highest 
references Prompt Attention Reason- 
able Terms Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS Highest references 
reasonable. Best results 
sured. Booklet free , 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street. Washington, 
dn Cc 


PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore- 
most word free. Correspondence, solicited. 
Results procured, Charges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington. 


Stamping Names 


$30 WEEK with our Keycheck Outfit. 

Sample stamped with your name and ad- 
dress 25c. Jewell Keycheck Co., Shelby, 
Ohio 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home Instructive booklet free 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business Home. Sample article 25c. Free 
Booklet. Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. We’ ‘u 
compose the music free and publish sam 
Send Song-Poem to-day. 
W. 125th St., New York. 


. Lenox Con 1 


WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 
Home, Comic or any subject. I 
music and guarantee publication. 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, c hicago. 


YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write the music, publish and secure a 
copyright. Submit poems on any_ subject. 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Hiinois. 

HAVE YoU SONG POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS: Learn of the public’s 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in our 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent free, 
Submit yoyr ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bldg., 
New York. 

DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG POEMS 
accepted? Send them today for best offer, 
immediate publication and free examina- 
tion. Song writing booklet on request. 
Authors & Composers Service eae Dept. 
602 1431 Broadway, New Yo 


“WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write music, copyright and endeavor to 
promote popularity and outright sale. Bell 
Studios, Prto0 Broadway, Dept. 707, New 
York. 


~ WRITE the words for a Song. We write 
music and guarantee to secure publication 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 
Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Building, New 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We will compose music, secure copyright, 
and print Submit poems, on any subject 
Seton Music Company, 920 8. Michigan 
Ave., Room 109, Chicago, Illinois. 


Personal 


DO You want success? To win friends 
and , be happy? Wonderful results.  ‘‘Sue- 
cess’ key and Personality sketch for 10¢ and 
birthdate. Thomson-Heywood, 300 Chron- 
icle Bldg., San_ Francisco. 


ASTROLOGY—Stars tell life’s story. 
Send birth dete and dime for trial reading 
Eddy, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Suite 7 

WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT FORTY, 
our illustrated free booklet holds much of 
interest to men troubled with headache 
sciatica, painful and tender feet. disturbed 
slumber, prostate gland disorder and other 
painful conditions peculiar to men of 
middle age and past. Write today for your 
copy, it will be sent free without obligation 
Address Electro Thermal Company, 33-F 
Kirk Bldg., Steubenville, Ohio. 


ASTROLOGY. Send dime and birth in- 
formation for reliable scientific test to Plato, 
oldest astrologer, Box 102, Buffalo, N. 
One year’s future one dollar. 


Shorthand 


SHORTHAND- 
learn in 5 hours 
Proof lessons, brochure free. 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, New 


Best practical system, 
; speed with easy practice. 
In- 


Farm Lands 


START FARMING—if you want to be- 
come independent. We offer you choice 
Poo aay land. Small down payment, easy 

nd for Free booklet. Swigart, 
Pint Nat'l Bank Bldg, Chicago. 
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Weekly Pay 
Voucher 


200 


— Dollars 


eke 


(T easurer) 


An Amazin dly Easy Way 
to a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 

only a dream. Yet today there are a surprising 

number of men earning five figure salaries who 
were merely dreaming of them a short while ago. 
The secret of their success should prove a startling 
revelation to every ambitious man who has ever 
aspired to get into the $10,000-a-year class. 

There is nothing different about the man whose 
salary runs into five figures. He is made of_ the 
same stuff as you and I, For example, take J. P. 
Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few short years ago 
he was a _ police officer earning less than $1,000 a 
year. Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 
month—more than $12,000 a year. C. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a_ rallroad employe 
on _a small salary—last month his earnings were 


$1,562 
Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Amasing Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell and the others 
never earned” than whose letters you see on 

th. Last we at moqgee this page are all success- 
me.—Geo.| ful salesmen, They have 
Cig, Stepped into the $10,000-a- 
| Now Earn as Migh as $100} Year class—an hey never 
Sack a Da sold goods before! It is 
ago. Was sie hard to believe that such 


clerking. Am now selling many} big success could come so 
of the largest firms in the U. S. 


Thave earned more than $100ina} GUickly and easily. Yet it 
day. You secured me my posi-| was all amazingly simple! 
tion. Our Sales Manager is a D 


Graduate of yours. —J. De- Ask them the secret of their 


. Crawford Ave.,] sudden success. They will 
Earns $1,56 tell you they owe it to the 
the past thirty} National Salesmen’s Train- 
days are 00 


I 

Setond Prize in March although ing Association. This is an 

only worked two weeks durin organization of top-notch 

| W. Campbell,] salesmen and sales managers 

Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks| formed expressly for the pur- 
y earnings for March were] pose of training men to sell 

over $1,000 and over $ 


the six woeks, while list wel a helping them to good 
arnin: 
travel cloves months te | positions. It has 


The N.S -dug me outofa} all walks of life and made 
$1000 farming less than} them Master Salesmen—it 
makes success. —J. P. Over-| has lifted them out of the 
strect. Zones. rut and shown them the way 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


to magnificent earnings, to fascinating careers and 
big selling positions. 


We Train You and Help 
You Land a Job 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master the 
secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. What- 
ever your experience has been—whatever you may 
be doing now—whether or not you think you can 
sell—just answer this question: Are you ambitious 
to earn $10,000 a year? Then send me your name 
quick! I will prove to you without cost or obliga- 
tion that you can easily become a Star Salesman. 
I will show you how the Salesmanship Training 
and Free Employment Service of the N. 8S. T. 
will help you to wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily you 
ean learn this fascinating, big pay profession at 
home in your spare time. Learn what we have done 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you. 
Don’t put it off until to-morrow—write us today. 
Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept.4M _ Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept.4M Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your free 

book “‘A Knight of the Grip’’ and full information about the N. 8. 
rs A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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"ADVERTISING SECTION 


A $1000 Raise 


“__Williams is making $1000 a year more than you are, but 
he is leaving the first of the month. 


“You may not knowit, Carter, but I’ve had my eye on 
you for some time—in fact, ever since I found out that you 
were using your spare time to read upon our business. That 
study has paid you, and us too, mighty well. 

“Judging from the way you made good in your other positions I am 
that you and the ability Ay Williams’ 
work. Therefore, beginning with the first of the month you will be 


promoted to Williams’ place at a $1000 a year more than you are 
now getting.” 


You Wanta $1000 Raise Yourself 
and a position of which you can be proud. Our PRO- = ee hee 
MOTION PLAN will help you get it. Carter’s case is OM. Are. and Sith Bt 
only typical of thousands of others who grt big money ON PLAN will help 


and real jobs through our PROMOTION it wil 


work just as happily for you. Lawys 
If you were to look through our files, you would find I Automobil i “Facts Ge 
case after case of big success. Men and women with i Automobile Repai Mechanical Engi 
no more and probably less ability than you have are !---Civil Engineer ~--Ehep Buperintendent 
making good with astonishing progress. There is no 
reason why you should lose out in getting more money 
and substantial promotion. Luck or pull won’t give it to 
you but—the PROMOTION PLAN will. 
DON’T TURN THIS PAGE until you have made u 
gone mind to find out HOW TO GET A $1000 RAISE. 
a mark on the coupon against the line of work in which you 


are interested and we will send you full information on our prac- 
tical PROMOTION PLAN. Mark and mail the coupon today. 


L AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G64 


Steam Engineer 


Sanitary Engineer 
....Surveyor (& Mapping) 
Telenh 


Electricai Engineer Telegraph Engineer 
Electric Light & Power .....High School Graduate 
neral Education «Mire Insurance Expert 


Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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HE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Make THis ContRAcT Witt You 


Wak Into Any Store InTHe 
—Uniteo States To-Day AND _ 
THe Loro SALissuRY 
| Turkish CIGARETTE.SHOULD. 

It Not-APrEAt To Your TASTE 
THe CuERK Witt HAND You Back 
YourMoney ON THe Spor. 


oft Pay. You ToTry Because 
Ips The Grave Turkisu Cicarette 
In THe Worto That Sects For So Littte Money. 


© ) Guaranteed by 
INCORPORATED 
New -which means that if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 


Cigarettes. you can get your money back from the dealer. 


tr SHouLo HAppEN THaTt ADeacer Reruses To 
Carry Our Our Orrer, Seno THe Open Packace 
With Tue Remainine Cigarettes To Tue Main 
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SCAR RYBERG was prepared 
to find himself in a series of 
unaccustomed situations during 

his pursuit of Hester MacLeod. Like a 

good hunter, he realized that he must 

follow the chase where the chase led. 

A studio tea was unfamiliar stalking 

ground for him, and he hoped that he 

would not_be obliged to roam often 
over such territory. For one after- 
noon, however, he was willing enough, 
because of the opportunity to observe 


‘Hester in what she considered her na- 


tural habitat—the little sphere peopled 
by artists. It was a small price to pay 
for new knowledge of the woman who 
baffled him. Perhaps here, among her 
own kind, he might see her once wholly 
off guard, and so might discover what 
quality in her made her able to elude 


. his grasp whenever he was about to 


close his hand upon her. 

“A year’s hunt and a handful of 
nothing,” was the way he had ex- 
pressed the matter to himself in driving 
across Central Park toward Hester’s 
apartment on Seventy-third Street. 
An angry sense of humiliation was 
stinging him now and stiffening ‘his 
determination. He was a_ successful 
man, accustomed to quick results. His 
offices in New York and his lumber 
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mills in Minnesota attested to that faet. 

Yet, after having wooed Hester Mac- 

Leod for a year, not only had he failed 

to possess her, but he did not yet know 
whether she meant to say him yea or 
nay, in the end. He was used to fixing 
terms, rather than waiting to have terms 
offered to him. 

Out of the babel of voices, in a few 
moments, he distinguished Hester’s, 
protesting, then acquiescing. They 
were urging her to read the last chapter 

-of her novel, “The Woodlanders.” 
Hardly a chapter it was, as he recalled 
it; an epilogue, rather a description of 
autumn in the forest; very pretty, but 
fanciful. Ryberg moved nearer so that 
he could see her face more clearly. 

He thought that he had never seen 
her look more brilliantly beautiful. Her 
masses of black hair shone softly in the 
glow of the amber lights. Her large, 
dark eyes sparkled, and the splash of 
natural scarlet in her cheeks\was deep- 
ened by the shy excitement which 
thrilled her when she began to read, 
Her figure—not overtall, and with a 
suggestion of sturdiness in its gently 
rounded outlines—was incased in cling- 
ing folds of crimson georgette. Vitale 
ity radiated from her. 

She satisfied the eye so well that 
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Ryberg only half listened to her words. 
He preferred to watch her lips, the most 
perfect he had ever seen, and the flash 
Of white which showed between their 
Scarlet curves when she smiled. The 
Hester MacLeod he saw with his eyes, 
the visible, sentient creature, was to him 
the sum of desire. Her ideas inter- 
ested him only in so far as they sup- 
plied clews to that intangible thing in 
her which kept her still out of his 
Hands. It had‘taken a detailed report 
of her life for the past five years to 
Convince him that the obstacle was 
imdeed intangible; for his was not a 
mind to conceive of merely spiritual 
Darriers where a woman was in ques- 
tion. 

But Hester had no secret love affair. 
He could believe the report of Connor, 
his agent, because Connor, during sev- 
eral years of service with Ryberg & 
Co. had proved that he did not make 
Mistakes. No, there was no “other 
man.” Yet this woman, made for 
love, made for a strong man’s arms, 
would have none of them. Ryberg’s 
lips tightened. If she were trying to 
play with him Well, she would 
find that he was no toy! He would 
mot be kept dangling much longer; 
What he wanted he would have. On 
that last point, he never doubted. The 
question, for him, was merely as to a 
choice of methods. 

When the guests began to take their 
departure, Ryberg lingered. Of a sud- 
den he had decided to lay some of his 
Cards on the table and to ask Hester 
point-blank what her “game” was. 
Thus he would at least discover if she 
Rad a “game.” If she had, she would 
not tell him what it was, of course; 
Women never did. But he could beat 
it without knowing its details. 

Presently the door closed on the last 
Of the guesis. Hester came toward him 
@eross the long studio. Again he ap- 
praised her. Even on her high heels 


she did not walk like a city-bred woman. 


The narrowly cut, clinging georgette 
hardly prevented her from striding. 
She walked from the hips. The rhythm 
of her limbs under the thin fabric and 
the poise of her body made him think of 
a professional runner. And, as the 
likeness occurred to him, he smiled 
grimly. Yes, Hester was fleet. 

She slipped down into a huge loung- 
ing chair at the other side of a low tea 
table, pushed up against the arm of the 
couch where he sat. Her lids with 
their long, curling fringe of black were 
half closed. He altered his position to 
watch her more comfortably. Without 
altering hers or raising her lids, she 
moved the bronze cigarette box on the 
table nearer to him. Her fingers felt 
for the match stand and moved that, 
too, in his direction. She fired and irri- 
tated him frequently by such absent- 
minded recognition of his presence, 
while her eyes and her thoughts were 
bent elsewhere. 

“I don’t care to smoke,” he said 
shortly. He thought she had not heard 
him; but after some moments she 
spoke. 

“Too bored to smoke?” she asked 
dreamily.. “Or too cross?” 

“T hardly flattered myself that you 
had observed me. You haven’t looked 
at me.” 

“T don’t need to look at you to know 
that your aura glows a dusky red,” she 
murmured. 

“That’s not my aura you are observ- 


ing now. It’s the flounce of your 
dress.” 
“Flounces aren’t in style—haven’t 


been for years. And, anyway, your 
head isn’t at my feet.” 
“If it were, you’d step on it.” 


“No-o. I shouldn’t bother. I like 


“good roads for walking; and a man’s 


head interests me only when it is held 
a little higher than my own.” The 
thick, low lashes of her closed eyelids 
lay along her cheek. 

“Well, that’s something worth know- 
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ing. I’m a good bit taller than you, 
Hester.” 

“T’ve noticed it. The top of my head 
reaches about to your collar, I think.” 

“Shall we measure?” 

“No-o, thanks. Your angry aura 
might sizzle my hair.” 

“Hester !” 

His tone was sharp, authoritative. 

“Well, Oscar—what?” 

“I want to ask you a few questions.” 

“The story of my life? I was 
born——” ‘ 

“I don’t care anything about the story 
of your life,” he interrupted rudely and 
hardly truthfully, considering the pains 
he had taken to learn that story. “I’ve 
known you for a year, and from the be- 
ginning I’ve been seeing a good deal of 
you. I’ve come around whenever 
you’ve let me. Now, I’m not the sort 
of man who trots around paying calls 
and drinking tea for amusement. I’ve 
no social graces, and I don’t want ’em. 
I’ve learned not to put my spoon in my 
cup or fall over the rugs, and my gram- 
mar will pass in these slangy days. 
But I’ve had to /earn these things. They 
don’t come natural to farm boys. And 
that’s what I was—a Norwegian peas- 
ant boy on a MirineSota farm. No par- 
ents I remember, plenty of lickings and 
hard work, and one pair of socks to my 
name. Well, I’ve pounded my way 
up. I’ve made money—timber and iron 
ore—and I’ve got power, because I’ve 
been able to see ahead and know what 
I was going to want and get ready for 
it, so that when the time was ripe I 


could take it. When I say, ‘take it,’ 


that’s literally what I mean, for nothing 
has ever been given to me that I can 
remember. I’m forty-two years old, 
and I was counting on going ahead on 
the same plan for say, another forty 
years—when I met you.” 

“Have I upset the plan?” 

“You have. You are something I 
didn’t foresee I was going to want. You 
happened to me very suddenly, Hester, 
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and I wasn’t ready for you. I'll tell you — 


frankly that I don’t yet know just how 
I am going to acquire you, though T am 
considering two or three ways. Hester, 
what sort of a chance have I got with 
you?” 

“What sort of a chance do you think 
you’re taking with me?” she asked 
evenly. “I can’t answer you very well 
until I know that, can I?” 

Her eyes still met his steadily. 

“Why I—I ” He floundered for 
a minute, then burst out, “I love you! 
I want you! You've known it for 
months.” 

““T love you. I want you,’” she re- 
peated, smiling a little. “Perhaps you 
do, Oscar. Suppose I admit that you 
do, and that I have known it for monihs, 
You can’t expect me to thrill wildly 
over those words, because, you see, they 

~ are a very old story to me.” 

“I don’t doubt you’ve heard other 
men 

“You mistake me. 1 don’t mean that 
at all,” shé contradicted him swiftly. 
“I said they were an old story; in fact 
they are a million old stories. Those 
words are a writer’s bread and butter. 

~I’ve written them into some two dozen 
short stories, and the gist of them into 
half a hundred poems; and my novel 
is written around them. How could I 
have lived through the past six years 
but for the forceful man who pursues 
the reluctant woman, crying: ‘I love 
you! I want you!’ through one edi- 
torial sanctum after another ?” 

Ryberg’s black brows drew together, 
a tinge of red darkened his skin. 

“Don’t make game of me, Hester. 
Any one who tries that will get hurt.” 

“Really, Oscar! You sound posi- 
tively savage. Please remember that 
you are not talking to—er—another 
lumberman.” She reproved him coldly, 
in an offended tone. “A woman is al- 
ways entitled to courtesy, even chiv- 
alry.” 

“Courtesy, with me, is only skin 
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deep, and I wasn’t taught any chivalry. 
If it means giving away the fight to 
your opponent, I can’t use it. I fight 
to win.” 

“I’m learning a good deal about you, 
Oscar, in our cozy chat.” , 

“Are you? Well, I’m not learning 
a—a”—he checked himself—‘a thing 
about you!” 

“You might if you would listen and 
be rational. I am only leading up to 
something which you ought to con- 
sider, if you’re really in earnest.” 

“You know I’m in earnest! Let’s 
haye it.” 

“It’s this. I’ve analyzed love in all 
its phases and stages. I’ve created, on 
paper, a number of men of various 
types and characteristics and worked 
out their loveaffairs. And, of course, 
I've also read—read critically—the 
stories of the lover created by other 
writers. I am fed up with the man 
who ‘wants you’ and the woman who 
‘wants to be wanted,’ apparently for no 
other reason than because Nature—the 
first editor—prefers that type of story.” 

“What is a woman for, Hester?” 

“For love, you mean?” 

“That’s a fact, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think. so.” 

“You’re talking nonsense,” he said 
shortly. 

“Very well, then. A woman is for 
love, which means that she is for some 
man’s love. Is that man solely a lover? 
Are you only a lover?” 

“That is different. 
work, his business 

“A dozen other interests not dictated 
by his love for a woman. Exactly. 
And often he sacrifices something of 
his love to pursue those interests. He 
must, and he should. A man who is 
Only a woman’s lover isn’t much of a 
man, is he?’ 

“Well—no.” He smiled. 

“There are women—and I’m one of 
them, Oscar—who don’t feel that to 
be ‘wanted’ is their chief aim in life. 


A man has his 


I, too, have my ‘wants,’ and just to 
love and to be loved is not the greatest 
of them, not the most urgent.” 

“I can’t believe that, Hester. You're 
not a cold woman. If ever I saw a 
woman made for love, it is you.” 

“I don’t pretend to be cold. It isn’t 
a question of frigidity, at all. I have 
plenty of fire. But if I were just what 
you think me, Oscar, there would be 
no chance for you now, because some 
other man would long ago have caught 
me. A lover would have been my su- 
preme necessity, if I were what you 
think me.” 

Ryberg surveyed her in silence for 
a few moments. She had succeeded 
at least in giving him a new thought. 

“Do smoke,” she said, motioning 
again toward the bronze box. “It 
makes you seem less like a panther 
about to spring.” 

He lit a cigarette obediently. 

“Do you believe I have made love 
my main object—or even my favorite 
diversion? You know my situation. I 
am outside the shelter. I inhabit what 
is called bohemia. I am without par- 
ents or brothers to protect me, or to be 


- affronted by any scandalous behavior I 


might indulge in. There is no one who 
has the right to forbid me as many 
lovers as I please to have. I am twenty- 
eight years old, self-supporting, and my 
own mistress. Do you suspect that I 
have a secret life, which I am skillful 
enough to hide from the curious ?” 

“No. I did think so. I’ll admit that 
I took it for granted until recently.” 
Mentally and swiftly he reviewed Con- 
nor’s report. 

“Then, do you believe that you are 
the first man who has talked of love 
to me during the last six or eight years 
in which I’ve been making my own 
way?” 

“I’m not such a fool. I don’t see how 
any man with eyes in his head and red 
blood in his veins, could look at you 
once and not try to run you down.” 
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“Then, how do you explain the fact 
that I am’—she hesitated—“alone?” 

“I don’t explain it, Hester. I’m too 
damned glad of it to bother about how 
it happened. It gives me my chance. 
I’ve a plain right to you if I can get you 
—and-I mean to get you.” 

“You'll have to bring me something 
more than the old story, then.” 

“I think I do bring you more. I 
am a successful man. I have money. 
I can give you a great deal.that you 
could never earn for yourself—and 
love, besides. You'll be secure.” 

“Secure? As what?” 

“As my wife.” 

Hester regarded him silently. 

“I’m not offering any less, Hester. 
If you ever thought so, you were mis- 
taken.” 

She did not choose to argue that. 
She preferred to let him think she be- 
lieved him. Nothing was to be gained 
by telling him that she knew this de- 
cision to be a very recent one, nor that 
his former intention had affronted her. 
That his demand upon a woman, no 
matter in what form it was made, could 
offend was something which Oscar Ry- 
berg could not be made to understand. 
She did not blame him for his lack of 
delicacy. Delicacy might be looked for 
in the third generation of Rybergs, but 
not in this one. She had known men 
of sensitive, delicate feelings who were 
far less interesting and attractive to her 
than Ryberg. He had great force. It 
was evident in the lines of his square 
face with its strongly marked, unhand- 
some features, in the hard gaze of the 
eyes beneath his heavy lids. His big 
body, his heavy hands, and his massive 
shoulders held a bearing and driving 

But his was not only a physical force; 
it was force of will. By will and in- 
telligence Ryberg had risen to what 
would have seemed to the Minnesota 
farm boy a dizzy height. Perhaps, 
Hester mused, the only things he had 


‘not conquered were herself and Oscar, 


Ryberg. His face, the tones of his 
voice, indicated a violence not tamed, 
only held in leash. It did not revolt her, 
principally because, in her mind, force 
and square dealing were always allied, 
It was only weakness, she thought, 
which needed to use tricks, A” man 
must have some deep natural springs of 
morality within him, surely, to, achieve 
what Ryberg had achieved. 

“Hester, will you marry me?” He 
leaned forward and closed his hand 
over hers. 

“Not to-day, Oscar. 
say that I never will.” 

“Then you love me.” 


But I don’t 


“No. But it may not _be impossible 
for me to love you. Wait——” She 
winced as his hand tightened. 

“Don’t try to play with me. Tve 


warned you.” 

“I’m not! But I can’t jump inte 
your arms. Give me time. If Vve 
held myself aloof, it was because of 
something that, to me, is very real. 1 
must be sure, very sure, that you satisfy 
that inner something before I can go to 
you. You have a better chance than 
any man I have seen in half-a dozen 
years, That is the most I cam Say, 
Oscar. If you aren't willing to wait, 
let us say good-by now.’ 

She slipped her hand out of bie di 

“We'll never say good-by. But I 
don’t say either that I’m willing to 
wait till a vague inner something I can’t 
see or get at says I'll suit. You're talk- 
ing now like the woman in that book 
of yours talks to her man. But I’m not 
that man. He fell for it. I listen and 
I'll think it over; but I’ll use my own 
judgment. I know life. You can’t go 
on like this. It is me or some other 
matt And if that other man values 
his skin, he won’t try to walk in bee 
tween you and me.” 

Hester laughed a little, 

“Oh, Oscar! You can’t win me with 
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your fists.’ She rose and walked to 
the window. After some time he asked: 

“How soon do you think you'll make 
Up your mind?” 

“Not till October.” 

“Why October?” 

She turned. 

“Bécause I am going to-morrow to 
Maine with the Carltons. On the 
thirty-first of August I shall arrive in 
Duluth 
“Duluth? I’ll be there on that date.” 

“Then I'll look you up. [rom Duluth 
I shall go north into the Minnesota tim- 
ber country to a farm near Scotia. I 
Shall stay there till October.” 

“Whose farm? I know Scotia.” 

“Tt is the old MacLeod farm.” 

“T know the place. But there’s been 

"no one living there for three or four 
years. Duncan Garth, the lumberman, 
has a hunting lodge across the lake.” 

“The name MacLeod doesn’t suggest 
anything to you?” 

“Why——” 

" “It's my farm. I was born there.” 

She laughed at his amazed look. “You 

didn’t know that I came out of your 

Own Minnesota, did you, Oscar? Only 

my people were Scotch, not Norse.” 

“No,” he said slowly, “I didn’t know 
that. I guess there’s still plenty about 
you I don’t kiow.” He was wonder- 
ing what else Connor had missed in his 
investigation of Hester MacLeod. 

Her eyes danced with mirth. 

“T am going back there for the glori- 
Ous month of September—the autumn 
of my book. In spirit I was back in the 
Minnesota woods when I wrote that 

scene. Now I am going there again, in 
the flesh.” - 
“But see here, Hester, you can’t live 

On a deserted farm alone.” 

“Oh, I thought I’d coax a few people 
tO go with me. It would be fun to 
rough it for a bit. You can run out for 
a week-end sometimes.” 

Ryberg was thinking quickly. 
“Why not let me manage the affair? 
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We can take my Indian and his squaw 
to cook for us. There’s good hunting 
round fhere. Let me come and bring 
a few pals along. What do-you say?” 

Hester did not answer at once. When 
she assented at last, there was an odd 
excitement in her manner 

“It’s a—a—wonderful mad gamble— 
but—yes, I’ll plunge!” 

“Done! I’ll have to bring my sister, 
Mrs. Lehman, and her friend, Elsa 
Norden, because I promised to take 
them to the Rockies with me this fall. 
They’re both good shots.” 

“Elsa Norden, the singer? Splendid! 
We'll take a piano up there and have 
a concert every evening. I’ll leave all 
the arrangements to you, Oscar. We'll 
have your sister for chaperon and you 
shall invite the guests—not too many 
—and introduce me to a new set of 
people as different from my friends 
here as can be, and it will all be a wild 
adventure!” 

She rattled on, excitedly, as if she 
had some motive which she hoped to 
hide under a stream of talk. Ryberg 
heard the artificial note, but he de- 
ferred consideration of it. For the 
present it sufficed that he was to have 
a month with her in the woods. She 
was putting herself into his hands. 

“By the way,” she asked indifferently, 
as he was leaving, “will this Mr.—Dun- 
can, the lumberman you mentioned, be 
one of us? Is he a pal of yours?” 

“Duncan Garth?” He fairly ex- 
ploded the name at her. “Minnesota is 
a big State, but it’s getting too small to 
hold Garth and me!” 

“Oh—oh—Oscar!” She laughed hys- 
terically. “What a ferocious old—old 
bear you are! Now run along. I must 
finish packing.” She gave him a push 
toward the: door. “I'll see you in 
Duluth on August thirty-first.” 

As Ryberg went down the steps he 
was thinking of that odd tone in her 
voice, of her sudden excitement, and 
of the fact that even that excellent fer- 
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ret, Connor, had overlooked a bit of 
Hester’s history. He coupled these de- 
tails with snatches of her conversation, 
her words about love and about the 
vague “inner something” which he was 
to regard as a holy -barrier until she 
pleased to let him cross it. 

“She’s as deep as a well,” was his 
conclusion, “Playing me, too, and 
thinks I can’t see it. What was that 
poetical stuff of hers about autumn? 
Oh, yes—the ‘fusing flame.’” This 
autumn Hester would feel that flame 
fusing her with his metal. 

Ryberg drove across Central Park 
and down the*Avenue to Forty-ninth 
Street, where he turned east and stopped 
presently at an apartment building. A 
few momefts later he was walking 
softly along a hallway toward the 
sounds of a piano and a high, flutelike 
voice of unusual sweetness, 

“Sing me the song of a lad that is gone, 

Say, can that lad be I——” 

Round, as sparklingly clear as per- 
fect drops of dew, the tones came ; then 
suddenly stopped. 

“Oscar! Hello!” a gay voice called. 
Then again the singer’s fingers struck 
the keys and her voice launched into 
the song with an added fervor, Ryberg 
entered the music room and, dropping 
into an armchair, waited for Elsa to 
give him her attention. He knew better 
than to interrupt her, so he settled him- 
self comfortably, smiling ‘back at the 
eyes smiling at him across the piano. 

He wondered why Hester, at her 
reading that afternoon, had reminded 
him of Elsa, for no two women could 
be more unlike. Elsa was fashioned on 
a grand scale, cast in the classic mold. 
Her tall, strong figure, with its slop- 
ing waistline and high bosom, could dis- 
dain corseting without the fear of add- 
ing flesh. Its curves were firm, its parts 
jy -rfectly proportioned. Her skin was 
milk-white and her hair, which she wore 
tightly bound about her head in a broad 
coronet braid, was a red gold. 
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No, Elsa and Hester were totally un-- 
like.. Ryberg decided that his vague 
sense of a resemblance was due to the 
fact that they were both women. All 
women were alike, apart from their 
color and measurements. It was not 
within the power of his vision to per- 
ceive that the “likeness” was between 
not the two women, but the two artists. 
They were alike in that they both had 
their moments of infinity when all limi > 
tations dropped away and they soared, 
free as larks, on the wings of imagina- 
tion into more ~spiritual heavens than 
the blue empyrean ranged by feathered 
pinions. 

‘Elsa was a remarkable woman, Ry- 
berg mused. Her beauty was still as 
fresh as a girl’s. Probably because of 
her height and her bold outlines, at 
eighteen she had looked twenty-five. 
Now, at thirty-four, she still looked 
twenty-five, 

She was singing the song again, 
softly, with half voice. There was a 
rapt expression on her face as she 
listened, in a detached way, to the pure 
tones which gave her as keen a delight 
as any other auditor experienced in 
hearing them. The recurrence of the 
first two- lines throughout the song 
caught Ryberg’s attention. “A la@ that 
is gone”—the boy that the man has 
passed. Yes, there was no doubt about 
it, a man changed. It was getting what 
he wanted that changed him, because it 
made him want something else and, 
thus, changed hint. He himself to-day 
was not the lad who had divided his 
first small wealth to give Elsa her am 
bition. 

She walked past him to the huge 
divan and banked herself with cushions 
at one end of it. _ 

“You may come,” she said. Her im- 
vitations were always extended as gra- 
cious favors. 

Smiling, he rose and went to her. 

“We shall have half an hour here, 
and then you shall take me out some- 
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where to dine,” she said. She drew his 
arm behind her head and closed his 
fingers over her hand. “I have not 
been out to-day, and, besides, I have a 
new hat and a new dress which are so 
becoming that it would be a crime not 
to exhibit myself in them.” 


“Whatever program you arrange will _ 


suit me. I am yours for to-night.” 

“You are mine forever and forever, 
until there shall no longer be a song on 
tarth or in heaven.” She pressed her 
lips against his, then lowered her head 
to his shoulder. 

“Not tired of me?” 

“Yes, often. But that makes no dif- 
ference in my heart. I tire of every- 
thing but my music—sometimes. But I 
do not surrender anything. I am, in 
that, like you, Oscar. What is mine 
I keep.” 

“Whether it is worth keeping , 

“It is worth keeping because it is 
mine,” she interrupted’ 

He laughed. How much of that did 
she mean, he wondered. Presently he 
said: 

“T am going to disappoint you——” 

“You frequently do,” she interpo- 
lated. 

“About the Rockies. I shall not go 
there this fall—can’t make it.” 

“Business, again. Well, where do 
we go? I say ‘we,’ because wherever 
you go hunting, Oscar, I go, too.” 

“Of course. This year we. spend 
September at the MacLeod farm in 
Minnesota. It’s on the edge of the 
timber, near Scotia. We, you and I 
and Kate and a few men, probably, are 
invited there by Miss MacLeod 
and ” - 

“Who is Miss MacLeod ?” 

“The writer. She has written a very 
Sticcessful novel.” 

“You never read novels, Oscar.” 
tone was searching. 

“Oh, sometimes,’ he answered casu- 
ally. “I have read hers—“The Wood- 


Her 


landers,’ by Hester MacLeod. 
must have seen it reviewed.” 

“T don’t care to hear about her book. 
Tell me what I want to know. She is 
beautiful, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Blond ?” 

“No, very dark. Well, her skin is 
fair.” 

“How old?” 

“Twenty-eight or less.” 

Elsa moved so that she ‘could look 
into his face. Her green eyes gleamed 
at him through their brown lashes. 

“You are in love with her.” 

“What answer do yott expect me tu 
make?” 

“A true one—to me. 
stood.” 

“Then—yes. In a way, I am.” 

“And she is—or is not—in love with 
you?” 

“She hasn’t said,” he answered. 

“Not yet?’ Her manner was teas- 
ing, her eyes shrewd. . 

“Not yet.” 

“Do not expect me to flatter you by 
pretending to be jealous—at least, not 
until I have seen her.” 

“Then you accept the invitation?” he 
asked lightly. 

“Oh, assuredly. As I have already 
said, my dear Oscar, wherever you go 
hunting,” she emphasized the word 
significantly, “I go with you.” 

“IT would like to know why.” 

“T can tell you. To a certain ex- 
tent, you are quite free. So I 
refused to be bound. Therefore, I can- 
not restrict you too much. You took 
half a loaf, and gave me my chance to 
study, to achieve. Without your money 
—who knows?” 

“You’ve earned it. You’ve made 
good.” He spoke abruptly, repudiating 
her implication of an obligation and a 
bond. 

“You did not marry because of me, 
who cannot marry you. I have not a 
wife’s right to question your amuse- 
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ments. I am not happy when you 
amuse yourself, but I don’t nag you.” 

“You're square, Elsa,” he admitted, 

“Just so long as it is not serious.” 
She paused, watching him. 

“What do you mean by serious ?” 

“Marriage. You cannot put some 
other woman in my place. I must al- 
ways be supreme.” 

“Pride?” 

“Call it what you choose. We belong 
together, Oscar, because, in a way, we 
have made each other. You have made 
me a singer and I have made you—” she 
paused, and her eyes sparkled mischie- 
vously—“a bachelor.” 

He laughed. 

“I guess what they call God made you 
a singer, Elsa. Don’t give me any 
credit. And I’m no _ philanthropist, 
either. I made a bargain with you when 
I was making money and you had none. 
You're a success now, and if I dropped 
off the earth to-morrow you needn’t 
miss me.” 

“If you dropped off the earth to- 
morrow, Oscar, I should never sing 
again,” she answered seriously, all her 
lightness gone. 

He looked at her curiously. 

“You are only a man, and with not 
the smallest instinct of the artist in 
you,” she continued, “so you under- 
stand me hardly at all. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. To you only what you can touch 
with your hands is real. You have 
strong hands, and you have forced life 
to put into them whatever you desired 
to possess. I suppose you think that, on 
my part, I have a strong throat and 
that my voice is in my throat! But 
that which makes the difference between 
singing and a noise is not in the throat 
at all. It is in the mind. It is in in- 
spirations that come,sometimes from 
love, sometimes from a perfect sky or 
the contemplation of .a beautiful pic- 
ture, from whatever fires the imagina- 
tion and frees me so that I forget my 
bodily self—and yours. 
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“Often I am sorry for you, Oscar, 
because you are able to receive so little 
from me; because you do not know that 
what you take is the least of me and 
the smailest part of love. You take so 
little in return for having opened to mé 
a world of splendor. It is absurd t@ 
call it a bargain, for a bargain means 
equal values. You have had only @ 
pinch of dust, while I have my hands 
full of pearls! I can’t tell you why I 


_have a voice and some other woman 


hasn’t; nor can I tell you why I fove 
you and not some artist who can under 
stand my music and me. Unless it i§ 
because it was you who gave me my 
handful of pearls. 

“T have perhaps never loved you $6 
well in your arms as on some stage 
maybe hundreds of miles away from 
you when my inspirations were finest 
and I felt that the real Oscar—with the 
real Elsa—was lifted‘ far above “the 
touch of clay. If we could be separated 
by another woman—or another man— 
then everything I worship and have 
worked for would be proved false 
My pearls would crumble to powder 
and all the glamour of life would be 
smudged out. I should lose all my 
power. I can’t explain it any more 
clearly.” 

“You don’t expect me to understand 
all that, I hope?” His glance was quiz 
zical, 

She shrugged, smiling again. 

“Oh, some day I shall retire. Then 
I shall spend my old age making you 
understand.” 

At that, he laughed. 

“You'll never be old, Elsa. Like 
that French actress—the woman with 
the yellow hair who must be seventy 
and looks thirty-five.” 

“Sarah Bernhardt. Well, let us hope 
so. By the way, you say this MacLeod 
farm is near Scotia. Aren’t Dunean 
Garth’s lumber camps at Scotia? How 
odd it would be to see Garth again?” 
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black look 
swarthy face. 

“Tt will be a wise play for Garth to 
keep clear of Scotia while | am there, 
E could take a shot at him with pleas- 
fire and risk all the consequences.” 

Elsa’s green eyes gleamed oddly. 

“Big savage!” she murmured. “Still 
hating Garth? You don’t forgive him 
because I fell in love with him first.” 

“He has come before me too often in 
the thing I have wanted. [I don’t for- 
give that. And now there are other 
reasons.” 

“Of course. Business. You both 
cut timber and send ships laden with 
lumber down the Great Lakes. You are 
in each other’s way.” 

“Yes, that is true enough. But com- 
Petition is the life of business. I enjoy 
the fight. I’m not what’s called a 
Square fighter, either, and I don’t care 
Who knows it. I'll turn any trick I can 
and keep clear of jail. But I hate the 
man who fights with gloves on.” 

“And Garth has done that?” she sat 
up, keenly interested. 

“Yes, damn him, for a 

Elsa clapped her palm over his mouth. 

“Hush! Don’t talk like a white, 
water birler! You must take off your 
Spiked boots in my parlor!” 

“Then don’t ask me to talk about 


crossed Ryberg’s 


” 


Garth,” he mumbled. 


“But I wish to hear. Tell me. But 
do not swear—if it is avoidable.” She 
dropped her hand into his. 

“There was trouble among the lum- 
berjacks not so long ago—strikes, radi- 
cal stuff, and the devil generally. I 
don't deny it started among my men, 
Or that it delayed everything when 
Speeding up for contracts was vitally 
important. Labor trouble, decreased 
Production, and inflated wages bother 
us all. In my contracts I’ve protected 
myself the best I could. I won't go into 
details, that will only bore you. 

"We're still having trouble—labor 
trouble. Garth has British and French 
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contracts which he can’t fill Falling 
exchange holds him up, too. I’m in the 
same position. Karl Lehman is in 
South America on business for me. 
Kate,my secretary, who has a good busi- 
ness head and is out after money, has 
been running my Duluth office while 
I’ve been wasting time and losing 
money explaining my contracts in 
Washington—and to suspicious corpo- 
ration lawyers all over these States, 
whose company business I’ve got to 


‘keep if I don’t want to be smashed. 


Garth has tried to expose me to my 
clients. He’s got such a pull that he’s 
got government detectives hounding 
me. That’s the kind of a dirty fighter 
he is. I see red whenever I think of 
him, If there wasn’t so damned much 
law and order in Minnesota nowadays, 
I’d hang him to one of his own trees!” 

“You have always crossed each other, 
from the beginning. Do you remember 
how you used to scowl at each other 
over the table in Minneapolis—even that 
first day when he came into father’s 
restaurant with his bundle? He had 
just come from somewhere in the north 
of the State, and you from the farm. 
And I had a pigtail down my back and a 
skirt too short for my long legs”—she 
laughed—“and I served you with pork 
and beans! Horrors! But how jealous 
you were! He was handsome. And I 
was a fool. - Now look at usNall three! 
You and he are rich men, big men. And 
I—the Queen of Denmark kissed my 
cheek when I sang Grieg in Copen- 
hagen. As a matter of fact, Oscar, 
there is no one on earth who can sing 
Grieg as I sing him. Not one! If we 
should meet Garth up there——” 

“Want to make it up with him?” he 
sneered. 

“You wouldn't like that, eh? On the 
whole, I am glad we are not going to 
the Rockies. Scotia will be more ex- 
citing, even without Miss—what is her 
name, that authoress you are in love 
with ?” 
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“Hester MacLeod.” 

“Oh, yes. I had almost forgotten 
her. If you annoy me by paying her 
too much attention I shall seek Garth 
again. Fair warning, Oscar! Now, I 
gé to dress,” 

She kissed her fingers to him from 
the doorway, but Ryberg did not see 
her gesture. He was bent forward, 
staring at the floor. 

He could not deny that the scheme 
into which Hester's opposition had 
forced him contained elements of dan- 
ger. But he knew from experience that 
it would have been a mistake not to ap- 
pear to be frank with Elsa. It would be 
easier to handle the matter if she did 
not bring Garth into it. Was she really 
capable of doing that? Yes, perhaps, if 
she cared enough for him. Did she 
imagine he believed that fanciful stuff 
about losing her voice if she lost him? 
Funny how these artistic women mixed 
up their art with such a practical mat- 
ter as love. Like children who believed 
in imaginary fairies! % 

His plans would not be frustrated by 
the fairies in Hester’s and Elsa’s brains! 
Elsa’s pride would be hurt; he was 
sorry for that. 

Garth! That was the danger—his 
hatred of Garth. 


Half an hour after midnight Hester 
was seated at a table in her writing 
room, surrounded by locked trunks and 
open suit cases and débris, knee-high, 
of shredded papers and letters and card- 
board boxes. A percolator bubbled fra- 
grantly before her. Between hungry 
assaults upon a plate of bread and but- 
ter and sardines, she reread a letter 
which she had just written. 


My-name must not be mentioned, ab- 
solutely must not, but somehow you must 
find out for me if Duncan Garth is going 
to his hunting lodge at Scotia this fall, and, 
if possible, just when he is going, and any- 
thing else you can find out about him. I 


have heard things about him which interest 
me—— 
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“That’s not the whole truth, but it’s 
true as far as it goes,” she interrupted 
herself to say. 


And I am thinking of having my pub 
lishers mail him a copy of “The Wood- 
landers.” I am not so bold as to do it my= 
self. Your brother-in-law could.taardly have 
lived in Duluth and been interested im lumber 
for two years without meeting M#. Garth, 
I want him—Garth, not your brother-in-law— 
to.have my book, because some of the scenes 
ar® really laid around Scotia, though I 
haven’t specifically said so, and because I 
may meet him this autumn up there, and if 
so, I want to meet him under the best 
auspices. 


“Well, there’s some truth in that,” 
she murmured. Shé slipped the letter 
into the envelope and sealed the flap. 
“The man who said that no woman 
could keep a secret had no acquaintance 
with’ the feminine descendants, of the 
Scotch ‘Macs’.” 


She gave no sign of it, if her com 


_ science pricked her, as she considered 


the risk of precipitating a serious fray 
between Ryberg and the man he so 
hated that he could not control himself 
when he heard that man’s name, She 
told herself that she had.a right to use 
any means she chose, to help her to dis+ 
cover if what she felt for Oscar Ry- 
berg were love—not romantic love, but 
the love a mature, thinking woman 
should naturally feel for a suitable mate. 

To give her life into hands that were 
strong, without reverence, would wreck 
her. Yet she could not believe Ryberg 
to be without a trace of the other quali- 
ties she desired to see manifested im 
him. She did not like to think of her- 
self as capable of being influenced by 
a merely crude force. 

The month in the woods would prove 
to her what kind of man Oscar Ryberg 
really was—and what kind of woman 
Hester MacLeod had become. To take 
this compiex self of hers—with its first 
memories as well as its latter history 
and its comparatively recent achieve 


ments—back to the forest where its 
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earliest dreams were born and its first 
fires kindled, there to be fused 
anew 

“Oscar was right about one thing,” 
she said to herself présently. “I can’t 
go on like this. And I see now that I 
meyer intended to go on alone always. 
I was waiting till my first success had 
come—my terra firma. Standing on 
that, I could choose freely, not needing 
a man to take care of me, to give “me 
any material thing. Rather, I could 
face him and say: ‘In my way I_have 
done what you have done. We are 
equal.’ There is one man to whom I 
Shall say that!” 

Hester’s thoughts were not of Ry- 
berg as she dropped off to sleep that 
night. 


Autumn flamed in red and gold where 
maples and birches rippled their leafy 
boughs as if, by some slow and grace- 
ful dance, they sought to woo the dark 
pines to share their joy. The clear lake, 


reflecting the sky in a perfect oval, was 
like a turquoise set in a ring of gold. 
Its shores were packed densely with 
goldenrod. Here and there a starry 
blue flower showed, and the amethyst 
tops of thistles and wild asters thrust 
up through the feathery goldwork te 
the sun. 

On the west shore stood a long, high, 
one-story house, built of logs with the 
bark on them. Half a dozen broad 
windows looked upon the lake and a 
wide, white-posted veranda stretched 
across the front of the house. A giant 
maple fluttered its vermilion scarf over 
the roof, and the tall goldenrod massed 
about the path which led from the steps 
to a miniature wharf and a boathouse 
jutting out beyond the shallow. 

An Indian squatted on the steps clean- 
ing a rifle. In a deck chair on the 
veranda a man in hunting garb louinged 
with a book in his hand. He was a 
tall man, strongly built, lithe rather 
than slender, for his breadth of shoulder 


was not out of proportion. His head 
indicated both the thinker and the 
fighter. The crease of concentration 
between his eyebrows and his thin- 
lipped mouth gave added sternness, to 
a face which, though finely chiseled as 
to contours, had not been shaped in one 
of Nature’s soft moods, His dark hair 
was sprinkled with gray above his fore- 
head, his eyes were the blue-gray eyes 
of the Scot, keen and contemplative. 

He reread the last page of “The 
Woodlanders” slowly. Then, dropping 
the book upon his knee, he linked his 
hands behind his head and closed his 
eyes, shutting in the picture. It was 
the woods about this lake, in their 
autumnal hues, which Hester MacLeod 
had described. He repeated some of 
the words he had just read. 


And along the blue lake’s rim, winding 
among the pines like the vagrant leaping 
and darting of a forest fire, the flame of 
autumn caught the maples and birches, blazed 
a moment, and trailed off in the smoky blue 
of the distant spruces. In the gold of the 
stubble and the red of the soil that flame 
crept across miles of fields toward the sun- 
set, fusing all the growth of earth in one 
splendor. 

Fire, the death menace of the forest, 
the most destructive of all elements, 
this writer had used to symbolize re- 
creative life. And autumn, the season 
of decay, she saw as a vital, conscious 
flame of the soul, clarifying, refining 
“the passion that left the eafth to lose 
itself in the sky,” as Browning says. 

The lovers in “The Woodlanders” 
were outside Browning’s mental domain, 
however. They were of this wild, new 
earth, primal rather than primitive, a 
clear flame that shed light by its burn- 
ing. He recalled now a song he had 
heard an Indian woman sing in a West- 
ern camp. 

This is the best song. 

Glad am I when I wash my heart 
In the autumn dawn; 

Red, red are its waters. 


The whole theme of “The Wood- 
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landers” was developed from that 
primal note. He might have mocked 
it once, he mused, but not now. He felt 
_the book to be extraordinarily vital, un- 
assailable in its truth. For there was 
the primal man, as distinct from the 
brute primitive as day from night. One 
of his own reactions to the Great War 
had been that discovery. Jhat man was 
to be drawn by no specions flame. A 
free and forested shore and a clear 
flame to follow—— Yes, it was the 
poets who had found the true definition 
of man—and woman—while the scien- 
tists were grubbing in the dust. 

“Gart’—see !” the Indian said. 

“What is it, Joe?” he asked absently. 

“Fire.” 

Garth sat up. His glance followed 
the Indian’s pointiag finger and saw a 
small gleam on the opposite shore, a 
half mile distant. A sparkle of yellow- 
red with a wisp of blue smoke blowing 
above it—a fire, truly; and not a sur- 
prising sight in a hunter’s country, 
Garth told himself, even while he smiled 
at the coincidence of its appearance at 
that moment. 

It flared up.and then went out. No, 
the flamé was mounting again, to be 
again extinguished. Three times it 
flared and went dark. Garth had risen 
now, and was watching tensely. Was 
it dead indeed, this time? After a pause 
it leaped up again, and again slowly 
sank, Three times was the phenomenon 
repeated. Garth breathed quickly, his 
eyes kindled. Flame did not act in that 
way of itself. Some one was standing 
there, alternately dropping a green tim- 
ber bough upon the fire and lifting it, 
signaling “Come”—to whom? 

“Fool!” he called himself, unheed- 
ingly, as he strode down the path to the 
boathouse. A motor boat and a birch- 
bark canoe lay there under cover, the 
canoe, upturned, on a platform. He 
dropped the canoe to the lake’s surface, 
sprang in, and paddled swiftly in a di- 
rect line toward the signal fire. 
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A woman in a dull olive-colored skirt 
and sweater, with a corn-colored silk 
hat shading her face, came down 10 
the water’s edge to meet him. He had 
seen her face clearly for some moments 
before he reached the shore, and he 
remained kneeling in the canoe, looking 
up at her. Neither of them spoke for 
some time. 

Hester was accustomed to see men’s 
eyes soften with admiration as they 
regarded her. Her beauty, with ifs 
potent and wholesome charm, inspired 
an instantaneous feeling of good will, 
But the longer Garth’s eyes searched 
her face, after the first meeting with 
hers, the harder they. grew, until, to 
her fancy, it seemed that he was piere= 
ing her with granite points, Her own 
gaze, faltered ; in spite of herself a deep 
flush surged over her face. There was 
no hiding that blush, so she tossed up 
her chin, defying his coldness and her 
own confusion, 

“I haven’t been in a canoe for years: 
You might ask me to take a paddle,” 
she said, almost impertinently, to break 
the strain of silence. 

He did not answer immediately. He 
seemed well satisfied to survey her 
angry eyes and burning cheeks, At last 
he said brusquely : 

“Very well. Get in.” He did not 
offer his hand to help her, but con- 
tented: himself with holding the canoe 
steady. 

When she was seated opposite him, 
he sent the canoe well out from shore, 
then let it drift, resting the paddle ~ 
across its rims. ~ 

“What did you mean by lighting that 
signal fire? Was it just a womans 
deviltry ?” he asked in a hard tone. 

“What did you mean by coming im 
answer to it? Was it just a lumber 
man’s nervousness about fire?” she 
flung back at him. 

“I see. Never a straight answer from 


you. 
He dipped paddle and did not speak 
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till he had shot the canoe near to the 
Opposite shore. Then he drifted again, 
a few yards from the wharf. 

“You see that house?” 

“It is an ugly house,” she said. 

“Thank you,” he bowed. “It is mine. 
I planned it, and it is strongly built, 
With sound doors and windows. It 
has also the merit of being many miles 
from my other habitation.” 

“All good features in the castle of a 
fobber baron,” she murmured. “And 
Such, I understand, you have become.” 

“Suppose the robber baron supplies 
the—er—lady authoress with the new 
thrill she was seeking when she kindled 
her fire just now and ” He paused, 
deliberately scrutinizing her, with a 
cynical smile on his thin lips. 

“You know that the term ‘lady 
authoress’ is an insult, don’t you—be- 
Sides being incorrect, that is, redundant. 
But, of course, you do. Goon. Sup- 
“pose what?” 

“Suppose that I gratify your crav- 
ing for a new experience to turn into 
copy, and shut you up in my castle?” 

“Indefinitely 

“Say, till you bore me.” 

She flashed an angry look at him. 

“Your plan has all the earmarks of 
cheap melodrama! I shouldn’t think 
Of writing such trash. Besides, what- 
ever else you may accuse me of, Dun- 
can, you cannot truthfully say that I 
ever bored you.” 

He smiled. 

“You are not greatly changed, Hester. 
You still cannot endure the thought of 
any man’s immunity from your charm.” 

“Nor are you changed,” she coun- 
tered. “You still think I can be con- 
quered by being put on the other side 
Of a heavy door. Force! Force! Will 
men never learn!” 

Garth raised his eyebrows as if mildly 
Surprised by her vehemence. 

“My dear Hester, you alarm your- 
Self unnecessarily. I haven’t the least 
intention of trying to conquer you.” 
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“Then you are wiser than you were,” 
she snapped. 

“T hope so,” he answered indiffer- 
ently. 

“Wisdom has silvered your raven 
locks and lined your stern brow, I no- 
tice,” she remarked cruelly. 

“That is age—and hard work,” he 
replied, unmoyed. “I am thirty-seven, 
and until the last few years I’ve never 
taken a vacation. I built my lodge 
the year before we entered the war. 
I mean to have one month at least here 
this year, and I am hoping for two.” 

“You have-the things you always 
cared most for, Duncan—success and 
money.” 

“T have one thing I care a lot for, 
certainly—work, a big job. Money was 
necessary, of course, to take care of 
my responsibilities, to take care of 
mother,’and give my two brothers the 
education they should have in order to 
start life with the fewest handicaps. 
As to success, I never worked for it 
nor troubled about it, because success is 
inevitable if one’s work is useful to 
enough people. The work itself is the 
big thing. To work—that is what we 
are put here for.” 

“To master self and to work. Yes, 
that is true,” Hester said. 

Garth regarded her curiously. 

“If you’ve come to that conclusion, 
you have changed since the day when 
you flung my ring in my face.” He 
spoke evenly enough, but there was a 
quality in his voice which betrayed ten- 
sion. 

“Not necessarily. I still refuse to be 
bullied. The episode you mention took 
place because I would not be shaped and 
molded and crushed. -You wanted a 
docile beloved to tag in the wake of 
your real interests.” There was more 
than a trace of bitterness in her tone. 

“The episode took place because I 
considered work more important than 
love-making,” he corrected her calmly. 
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“In short, because I would not be 
merely the subject of your charm.” 

“You didn’t understand me.” 

“No, I confess I didn’t. I shall, in- 
deed, never be able to understand why 
a woman should want to reduce a man 
she cares for and presumably respects 
to that state of mushiness—or how she 
can tolerate him after she has done it. 
Your notion of what constitutes love is, 
however, not uncommon among your 
sex.” 

He mei her blazing eyes with a steady 
glance. 

“You're ruth!ess—hard! You're in- 
capable of understanding a woman’s 
love.” 

“I’ve been capable of understanding 
it enough to keep its tentacles from 
wasting my life and dragging it down 
out of the domain of intelligence.” 

The canoe had drifted in to shore. 
Garth, by a thrust of his paddle against 
the wharf, pushed it out again. He 
kept on paddling, sending the canoe 
toward the northern end of the lake. 
After some time, as Hester did not 
speak nor look up, he said: 

“My egotistical references to my 
personal history defer your recital of 
your own brilliant achievements. You 
have written a novel. Some one sent 
me a copy. There was an advertising 
circular inside which I read; it claimed 
quite large sales, if I remember rightly.” 

“My book.is a success from another 
standpoint also, Duncan, It has re- 
ceived remarkably good reviews. Its 
worth is not reckoned only in dollars 
and cents.” 

“I must look it over some day—l 
mean to say, really read it. I have al- 
ready glanced through it carelessly, 
chiefly in an endeavor to find out who 
sént it to me, and why,” he told her, 
with deliberate untruth. 

“And did you discover why?” Her 
eagerness was barely suppressed. 

“Not yet. It doesn’t matter,” he said 
indifferently. “Of course, I was in- 


terested when I saw your name. Tf 
scanned the last pages in which you 
describe an autumn day like this, just 
such an autumn day as that one was 
when you threw the ring in my face. 
I noted ideas and phrases like those you 
used once to pour out for my dulk 
ears, I remember calling them ‘Indian 
gibberish.’ I can imagine that they work 
into a very catchy love story. I can 
see how a fanciful love story -might 
be made out of two young folks born 
and bred in the forest, who are infatu- 
ated with each other—no doubt, mainly 
because they are too solitary to haye 
rivals—and who in the end come back 
to each other after having been out 
in the world where they were kept sweet 
and true by the spirit of the forest im 
their hearts. She used to burn a little 
fire on the shore of the lake whenever 
she needed him, and he would row or 
paddle or even swim manfully across, its 
icy tide to come to her assistance. It 
is all very pretty and just about as far 
from truth as Minnesota is from the 
moon.” 4, 

She gave him a swift glance, then 
turned away so that he might not see 
the tears on her lashes. 

“Why did you come when [I lit the 
fire?” she asked in a low tone. 

His eyes glinted; unconsciously his 
hand clutched the paddle lying over the 
canoe. 

“To extinguish an old superstition,” 
he said harshly. 

He leaned forward, his steely eyes 
seemingly trying to bore through the 
protective yellow silk brim. 

“Tt is time I was going back,” she 
said, after a long silence. Her look, de- 
tached and impersonal now, met his 
briefly, then turned shoreward. 

The line between Garth’s brows deep- 
ened. Without a word he swung the 
canoe about and as it touched shore, he 
sprang out and took her hand te help 
her alight. When they stood close to- 
gether fer an instant and she—in step- 
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ping aside—would have withdrawn her 
hand, his clasp tightened. He bent over 
her searchingly ; his regard was steady 
and hard, though the contact of their 
hands had sent the blood racing through 
his veins. 

“Why did you come back. here to 
light your fire after nearly teri years?” 
he demanded. : 

“I was signaling for truth, Duncan. 
There was something I needed to know 
—something I must know before I can 
make a decision which is to affect my 
whole life. That is all.” 

“What decision?” he said sharply. 

“That concerns only myself.” 

“What decision?” he repeated. “And 
what did you come here to learn from 
me?” 

_ “You're hurting my hand!” she cried 
out. 

“Answer me, Hester. What did you 
come to find out?” 

“For one thing, whether you have 
divorced your wife. That is one thing 
I should know.” 

Her eyés were blazing now, her lips 
quivering. 

“No,” he answered huskily, “and I 
shall not!” 

“You have cause, don’t you believe 
so?” she dared unwavering. “A woman 
of temperament—with a public career ?” 

“T have never inquired. No woman 
has helped to make my life, and no 
Woman can wreck it. No woman!” 
He released her hand suddenly and 
stepped back. 

She stood looking at him silently. 

“Why does the matter interest you 
after so long?” he asked. 

“Because of a man who has come into 
my life—a man you know. He is com- 
ing to-night with some of his friends 
to the farm, for a month, Yes, I in- 
vited him here deliberately. You'll sur- 
mise that fact, when I tell you his name. 
Ryberg.” 

The muscles of his face stiffened as if 
the name had been a whip stroke. 
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“Ryberg!” he repeated after her. 
“You—and Ryberg?” He stared at 
her. “And what friends of his?” 

“Elsa Norden is one. His sister, 
Kate Lehman, also. _I don’t know who 
else.” 

She saw him battle for self-control, 
before he dared speak again. 

“Hester, what are you? 
woman—or a devil?” 

“Why not call me what you did in 
the beginning—a lady authoress looking 
for thrills? My plot will be more dra- 
matic than your paltry kidnaping 
movie!” She struck back without pity 
now, paying him for the stabs he had 
dealt her, 

“Ryberg—and with Elsa. You in- 
vited those two here—knowing that they 
are—— Those two together?” 

“Knowing? Together?” she queried 
mystified. “What do you mean?” 

“Is explanation of the word neces- 
sary ?” 

She stared at him, amazed, startled. 

“Tt’s—it’s not true! It’s absurd! 
Why, he himself invited her. She is 
his sister’s friend. Do you suppose he 
would insult-me?” She went on hotly: 
“It’s preposterous! You're the one who 
is mad. He asked me to marry him. 
There cannot be anything between him 
and any other woman.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it would be . too—too— 
treacherous—and gross—too horrible!” 

“Then it would be what Ryberg is— 
gross, brutal, a traitor to everything a 
man should honor.” 

“Tt’s not true. It is your hatred, 
your jealousy—you invented the whole 
hideous lie!” Her words stumbled 
over each other in her fury. 

“It is true. The weapon you 
launched to crush me turns out to be 
a boomerang. I hope it is nothing more 
tender than your conceit.” 

“You made it up!” she repeated hys- 
terically. “You—you-— Oh! If 
ever I light a fire to call you again, 
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Duncan Garth, it- will be because 
I’'m——” 

She felt sobs rising, and dared not go 
on. She stood there, trembling and 
biting her lips. 

“Because you need some one to save 
you from Ryberg’s claws? I promise 
you come!” 

Hester, on the verge of a storm of 
tears which she would not have let him 
see if her life had depended on it, 
turned swiftly and fled along the path 
into the woods. 

When Hester had found the narrow 
woodland trail from the farm to the 
shore still clear, save for a few weedy 
stretches, she had taken it as a happy 
omen. After all these years it 
should have been overgrown, lost 
under a tangle of bush; yet there it 
was, as of old, waiting for her feet, as 
if some benign hand had held back even 
all-powerful Nature from encroaching 
upon the little trail she had followed 
to her first love tryst. 

It was like Hester to see the poetic in- 
terpretation first, in regard to any fact 
which affected herself and, being con- 
tent with it, to seek no other. Other- 
wise she might have observed signs 
showing that a human hand with an ax 
in it had been at work from time to 
time. Now, as she retraced her steps, 
blinded by tears, the open trail seemed 
a thing prepared by some cruel gnome 
of the woods to mock her. Like the 
old signal fire, it had brought her only 
wounding. 

She looked back once through a cleft 
in the trees. Sunset was smiting the 
lake and glistening upon the canoe 
which was moving very slowly across 
the water. She sank down upon a log 
and watched with aching heart. She 
asked herself, why had she come there, 
what had she hoped for? ~ It was late, 
now, to attempt to reason about the im- 
pulse on which she had acted. 

One thing only had been clear to her 
amid a complication of emotions and 
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half-formulated ideas, and that was the 
influence Garth still exerted over her, 
Because of him, chiefly, she had been 
unable to tell Ryberg that she loved 
him. While Garth still stirred her 
through her imagination, her memories, 
and her poetic idealism—which, in one 
of her temperament, absence only im- 
tensified and exalted—his influence was 
far more powerful than the magnetism 
of Ryberg’s personal presence. 

To love once and forever; that had 
been an article of her faith. Because, 
for years, she had believed that she and 
Garth must inevitably draw together 
again, she had yielded to no other man. 

Then Ryberg had come to her, out of 
her own country and~Garth’s with his 
direct force, which gave him, to her 
sense, a vague resemblance to Garth, 
though in all externals the two men 
were totally unlike. And, because she 
felt Ryberg’s magnetism, she had en- 
dowed him, in her own mind, with 
Garth’s qualities. He was hard, as 
Garth was hard, masterful, overriding 
his opponents, but striving to be just, 
a square fighter; poor in lover’s speech, 
yet with the shy tenderness which a 
woman could rely upon; faulty enough 
in minor ways; in the vital things, right 
and true. 

She judged him also by his pursuit 
of her. What he felt for her must be 
transforming, iliuminative. Was there 
not proof of that in his changed atti- 
tude? His past she would not ques- 
tion. Most certainly he must have 
turned from it utterly and finally when 
he began his courtship of her. Any 
other conclusion was incredible, belit- 
tling; it meant a complete lack of dis- 
crimination in Ryberg, a gross affec 
tion which found nothing in her to 
idealize, but deliberately and con- 


tentedly lowered her to the level of the 
woman pursued for pastime. 

Garth’s suspicions could not be true, | 
He was led away by his animus toward 
Ryberg. 


No doubt he believed—some- 
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thing.. He had not invented the whole 
story—not unless the clapsing years had 
changed him from a square fighter into 
a coward; and she did not believe that 
anything could alter the fundamentals 
of his character. 

What had she come to Scotia for? 
To see what Garth was like now; to 
discover if she were morally free to 
‘love Ryberg with a heart no longer 
shadowed by Garth? And what had 
she found? A cynical, ruthless Garth, 
who mocked her contemptuously while 
he dissected her dreams, and who saw 
in her only a self-illusioned fool, the 
sport of her own imagination. He had 
trodden out her signal fire under his 
heel; called it an “old superstition.” 


And he had blackened even the glory of 
the autumn woods by his suggestion 
about Ryberg. 

For the first time, that which Garth 
had called her “romantic and somewhat 
egotistical imagination” was penetrated 


by the disturbing thought that perhaps 
she was not the sole director of the 
drama she had staged at Scotia for the 
purpose of ascertaining her own feel- 
ings and finding her place in life. Ap- 
prehensions crowded upon her. It was 
nothing tangible that she feared, no 
physical danger. It was something, to 
Hester, much more serious. All her 
dreams were in peril. 

She rose and started homeward again. 
She climbed the fence into the barn- 
yard and went on slowly to the house. 
The farm buildings were in good condi- 
‘ tion; the yard was not overrun with 
grass and weeds, though poppies, corn- 
flowers, and goldenrod had taken pos- 
session of the garden. There was an 
eerie sense of inhabitation about the 
place; yet it had been closed up, aban- 
doned for six years. Hester felt this 
sense even more strongly, as she en- 
tered the house. It was as if the old 
home had waited for her return, had 
never wholly surrendered her to the 
outside world. 

e 


The illusion was not due to the air> 
ing and cooking by Ryberg’s Indian 
and his. wife, who had been sent up 
from Duluth two days previously to 
set the house sufficiently in order for a 
camping party. It sprang from more 
subtle sources. 

The chief mystery, Hester thought, 
was why the farm had been left to 
her ; for in their last interview her step- 
father—also named MacLeod, and a 
kinsman of her father’s—had disowned 
her and turned her out of doors. Her 
quarrel with Garth had been, so to 
speak, the last straw of her iniquity laid 
upon the Calvinistic camel. To be sure, 
the farm had originally belonged to her 
own father; and so, perhaps some sense 
of justice—of obligation to the head— 
mixing oddly with the punitive relent- 
lessness of John MacLeod’s nature, had 
dictated the wording of his will. 

She was surprised to find herself 
wondering about John MacLeod and his 
motives, as she moved slowly from 
room to room. A geunt, grim-visaged 
man with a hitching strap, merciless 
fde to idleness and dreaming, driving 
her out of some land of golden fancies 
back to a neglected task—that was her 
sole picture of the man to whom her 
dying mother had confided her so long 
ago. The glory of the sun in the west 
meant only milking time to John Mac- 
Leod. How often, with flesh tingling 
and the wisdom of Solomon in her ears, 
she had rushed along the trail to signal 
to the boy in the homestead across the 
lake, to weep out her sorrow and fury 
on his shoulder. 

It seemed to Hester now an odd thing 
that, while Garth had always been ready 
to console her, he had never spoken ill 
of MacLeod. There had been a mu- 
tual respect between the man and the 
boy. “If it had but been the Lord’s 
will to gi’ me such a son!” . So had 
MacLeod once voiced his regard for the 
young Garth; and, “Fhat’s a man, yon; 
he'll not let ye be shiftless!” In these 
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words he had greeted the news of her 
troth. And later, because she had 
broken with Garth, he had turned her 
out of doors. From the first, he de- 
clared then, she had been “fashioned 
for the Destroyer.” 

Alone now in the dingy parlor, Hester 
wished suddenly that John MacLeod 
might come to life again so that she 
could tell him how she had fought the 
Destroyer, single-handed, and con- 
quered. She studied the fading photo- 
graph of her stepfather, still tacked on 
the wall over the fireplace, and, to her 
surprise, saw nothing cruel in the lines 
of the hard, rugged face. It was not a 
sympathetic face, but there was a stern 
integrity in it which inspired confidence. 
The old hate, still smoldering in her 
though the years had covered it,- died 
forever while she looked at the man 
who had disciplined her youth with 
such a liberal hand. No longer as a 
rebellious child, but as a woman who 
had met life in battle, she studied the 
old Scot’s face and knew that it was 

good face and hate gave place to 
onder and an odd sense of loss. 

The man had meant well by her, had 
ought her good in his mistaken way. 

Jarrow, incapable of seeing any point 
pf view other than his own, incapable 
bf understanding the incipient artist— 
who had by no means understood her- 
belf—mistaking her joyousness for 
wantonness and her imaginativeness for 
lying, and so, making her days a fear 
and a stinging, briny torment—all this 
he had been, but never the ruthless ogre 
she had thought him. 

“You couldn’t understand me even 
now, not any more than the average 
f grower of crops understands the aver- 
age maker of books,” she said aloud. 
“But I understand you. No merit to 
me; because to understand is a writer's 
first job. Here dies the one hate of my 
life, for I can’t hate a man who is hon- 
est to the core. You always knew what 
I had to go out into the world to learn— 
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that, if a man is not true, every giit 
he possesses is a danger. And it is the 
same with a woman, also. Good-by, 
John MacLeod. I’m sorry you died 
without knowing that I never shamed 
our clan. For, after all, it was you 
who prepared me for the battle.” 

As she turned away Hester thought 
that she knew why old MacLeod and 
young Garth had respected each other, 
The same hard rectitude was the bed- 
rock of both characters. If there had 
only been a little more imagination in 
Garth, or a little less in her! But at 
that thought she rebelled. She would 
not have had less. No, not even if she 
must spend her life on a solitary peak 
of dreams, 

The purring of an approaching motor 
recalled Hester to the problems of her 
actual world. Oscar Ryberg in the 
flesh, in an automobile, was now énter- 
ing her back yard and must be met} so 
Hester, who was a Scot and a MacLeod 
as well as a dreamer, went out to greet 
him. 

“There you are at last!” she called 
blithely across the dusky yard. “But 
where are the others?” she added, see- 
ing that he was alone. “Dinner is ready 
and I am starving.” 

Ryberg strode forward and grasped 
her hand. 

“They'll be along later. They haven’t 
the speed of my ‘Lizzie.’ They'll stop 
for dinner in Bemidji. There’s a moon 
to-night, you know, and the road is 
more than fair, so we may look for 
them about ten o’clock. If you’re as 
hungry as I am, let’s go to it!” 

Laughing, she released her hand 
from his and led the way indoors, 
They went into the huge kitchen where 
a rough table was set with heavy white 
dishes, cutlery, and ‘glasses. The In- 
dian woman was dishing up corn and 
potatoes from the pots on the oil stove, 
while the man turned a steak, sus- 
pended on an iron rod, over’ the flame 
of pine logs in the open fireplace. 
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“Ah! That's the stuff, Jim!” Ry- 
berg said, giving the Indian a clout on 
the shoulder, which nearly precipitated 
him into the fire. “Only way to broil 
steak is over a pine fire.” Get a move 
on, you two heathen, or I'll eat both of 
you.” 

“You're in great spirits,” Hester re- 
marked, smiling. 

She had never seen him in this play- 
ful mood, and she found him amusing. 
He was like a great clumsy bear trying 
to gambol like a kitten, she thought. 

“T’ve thrown off dull care, Miss 
Hester! You watch me have a good 
time!” He let out a loud laugh that 
ended in an Indian yell. 

“Mercy!” she ejaculated, thrusting 
her fingers into her ears. 

“I have lungs like a calliope, eh? 
That was the whistle for dinner. Come 
on! Let’s eat.” 

As he pushed her chair up to the table, 
Hester was asking herself whether 
a tactful wife could, in time, give 
to Ryberg’s playfulness a more refined 
tone. Hester’s preference was for play 
which engaged the mind as well as the 
muscles. 

“I suppose you wonder why I sent 
these two Indians up here instead of 
some white servants,” he said presently. 
"I like Indians. Once you get them 
trained, they’re the perfect servants. 
Never talk back. Do just what they’re 
told. Even kill a man for you, if you 
say so. Ho, you, Jim! You kill man 
for me?” 

“Sure,” the Indian grunted in reply. 

“See? And that’s not all.” 

“No? What more would this blood- 
thirsty child of the forest do for you?” 
Hester queried, lending herself to his 
mood. 

“Oh, for instance—kidnap a woman. 
He’d kidnap you if I told him to. He’d 
take you off into the woods and he'd 
held you, too, like a police dog. 
Wouldn’t you, Jim?” 

“Sure.” 
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Ryberg roared with laughter. He 
saw Hester’s slight frown of- irritation 
and it seemed to increase his amuse- 
ment. 

“Great idea, eh? Ought to appeal to 
an author. There’s a plot for your next 
novel.” 

“No, thank you.” She made a little 
grimace. “That is the second time to- 
day ” She checked herself quickly. 
“I should say this is the hundredth time 
somebody has suggested that old melo- 
dramatic kidnaping plot. It is fear- 
fully old stuff, Oscar.” 

“But always good, eh?” 

“No, almost never good. It isn’t true 
to life. If a woman is willing, or if she 
can be won, there is no need to kidnap 
her. And if she isn’t willing—well, no 
man wants to hold a woman who isn’t 
willing.” 

“Suppose the woman who isn’t will- 
ing is the one woman a man wants? 
And maybe her opposition only makes 
him want her more? He isn’t going to 
let her block him from what he wants.” 

“What he wants is her love. And 
he can’t force that by kidnaping the 
woman. Please pass the salt.” - 

“You're ’way off, Hester. What he 
wants is that woman. The salt is 
damp.” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“Think not, eh? Well, when I read 
your book I found out how little you 
know about a man. -A man in love isn’t 
bothering about a woman’s soul. _ This 
is real corn, Hester. But you waste 
the best part by cutting it off the cob.” 

“Oscar, you arén’t civilized.” She 
laughed. 

“Civilization is all right. It has 
brought us motor cars, good cooking, 
improved corn, steam shovels, and com- 


fortable housing. It’s.a great thing for , 


nien! Helps them to do the work that 
pushes the world on. But in lots of 
ways it’s a bad thing for women.” 
“Oh, Oscarf Don’t pretend you’re 
speaking seriously.” 
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“{ am dead serious. Civilization has 
given women foolish.clothes and balky 
notions about family. It encourages 
ideas in them beyond their station. It 
makes them think about themselves too 
much; makes them forget that they 
were made——” 

“Out of a man’s rib?” she inter- 
rupted flippantly. 

“Well, yes. Women belong to men. 
They are nothing without men. A man 
chooses a woman for himself. What 
right has she to try to interfere with his 
getting what he wants? He is the big 
factor in the world. He’s-the worker. 
He has a right to what he wants. 
Hustle the coffee, Susan.” 

For a few moments Hester was too 
busy with her dinner to answer. Then 
she asked him in a sarcastic tone 
whether the woman’s feelings counted 
at all. 

“Oh, the woman?” he asked casually. 
“She will be perfectly satisfied after- 
ward; because that’s her nature—to 
submit to a man.” 

“Oh, Oscar!” she broke in impa- 
tiently. “That is such benighted, me- 
dieval stuff! Women are as much 
workers in the world as men are; and, 
in our day, lots of them are doing the 
very same work as men and doing it 
just as well. They have minds and 
hearts and desires, as men have. Their 
instincts don’t change, of course. The 
instinct, the impulsion of the race is in 
them, as it is in men; but they are ask- 
ing for a better race, for a finer type 
of love.” 

“They’re lucky to get pie like this, I 
tell you,” he said, laughing loudly. 
“Look here, Hester, what’s the sense 
of women claiming to be more spiritual 
than men? They eat as much.” 

“They don’t-claim to be more spirit- 
ual than men, but they do claim that 
men also are spiritual beings. That is 
the real point, Oscar. And they have 
more love, more passion, more service, 
and more comradeship to give men to- 
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day, than ever the medieval bondwoman 
had it in her to give—just because they 
see men in a new light ; see them worthy 
of more. In the old days, a man bought 
a woman from her parents, practically, 
The parents arranged her marriage if” 
the man had material means to provide 
well for her. The wooing of the wo- 
man was simply a farce. The woman 
to-day doesn’t ask for material gifts to 
buy her, because she can provide for 
herself. She can be won by any man 
who measures up to her standard of 
manhood, and by no man who doesn’t 
think well enough of himself to—to— 
know. that he isn’t an animal or a 
brute.” 

Her eyes were sparkling, and her 
color was high es she finished. 

“You don’t answer me,” she chal- 
lenged. 

“You think you are describing your- 
self there, when you say what women 
want, don’t you?” 

“Yes. But I’m not the only one.” 

She rose and walked to the door. 
Ryberg did not follow her immediately, 
but he turned so that he could look at 
her. She had thrown open the door 
and stood silhouetted against the moon- 
light. His glance traveled over her pro- 
file and the waves of black hair massed 
at the nape of her neck, to the curved 
lines of her figure. 

“You may believe that,” he said at 
last. “But I believe what I see in you 


yand what my experience has taught 


me.” 

He rose now and stood beside her. 
Instinctively, for self-protection, she 
sought to put him on the defensive. 

“How long have you known Elsa 
Norden?” she asked. 

He waited an instant before answer- 
ing. 

“A good many years.” 

“You’ve known her very well, haven't 
ou?” 

“She is a friend of Kate’s. 


Yes, I 
know her pretty well.” 
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“Does she share your ideas about 
women?” 

Again he paused before he replied. 

“li you're jealous of Elsa, I'll take 
it as a favorable sign.” 

“Tm not,” she flashed indignantly. 
“But I’ve heard rumors, Oscar; and 
J shall haveto know the truth before I 
ean make my decision.” 

¢ She stepped out into the moonlit yard 
and walked slowly toward the fence 
where the trail to the lake began. 

Ryberg followed her, after a moment 
of hesitation. He was scowling and 
his eyes were wary. From whom had 
Hester heard the rumors which she now 
demanded that he affirm or deny? On 
the whole, he decided that it was a 
good omen if she had been making in- 
quiries about him. She must care some- 
what for him. Without warning, sud- 
denly she swung over the fence and 
moved off into the woods. Ryberg fol- 
lowed her, vaulting the fen¢e with re- 
markable lightness and swiftness for so 
large a man. They passed among the 
trees in silence, till they reached the 
shore. 

“What rumors, Hester? 
has mentioned them?” 

“Never mind who—yet. And I don’t 
feed to put the rumors into words, 
Oscar.” 

“Well, maybe not. I can say there’s 
nothing to it, but does a woman ever 
believe a denial of that kind?” 

She looked at him in surprise, trying 
to read his expression. 

“If you really want to marry me, 
Oscar, you'd hardly begin by lying to 
me. I would find out the truth some 
day. And if you had not been square 
with me—well, I couldn’t ever respect 
you again.” 

“Oh!” Presently she heard him 
laugh softly. 

“What amuses 
manded. 

“The things you say. As a matter 
of fact, the only man you could love 


you?” She de- 


And who 


would be a strong man who was so 
mad about you that he would lie or kill, 
if necessary, to get you. As for re- 
spect, women respect strength because 
it is the one thing they haven't got, 
themselves.”, 

“ “My idea of strength is of a force 
too strong to lie or kill to get what it 
wants. A man who would do evil and 
lay it at my door, saying he did it for 
me—oh—l’d simply despise him! I 
don’t know that I could even be sorry 
for him. Because about some things 
I’m hard as Scotch granite.” 

“You have too many notions, Hes- 
ter,” Ryberg said gruffly. “What you 
need is a master to tame some of them 
out of you. I’m telling you frankly 
that I mean to do it.” 

“T’ve no objection to a master. In 
fact, I’ve discovered to-day how much 
I owe to one—my stepfather. I stopped 
hating John MacLeod to-day because I 
realized suddenly that he had been a 
real man within his intellectual limita- 
tions. I don’t love him, but I respect 
him. And I am giad that he would 
have to respect me if he were here. 
My name is clean! I care more for 
that, Oscar, than for all the love that 
ever was felt or talked!” 

“Yes, I know you care about your 
good name. You’d make nearly any 
sacrifice to keep it, too, wouldn’t you?” 

“I hope so. And to deserve it. I 
want to live my life in the open and 
in the light.” Then she added, “And 
the man I love must be able to live there 
with me!” 

“You mean you couldn’t love me if 
I’d ever loved another woman?” he 
Asked. 

“No. That isn’t what I mean. But 
if you were making love to me while 
you had another woman in your life 
—deceiving both of us and—oh, well, 
the whole idea of that is revolting! It 
isn’t square. You haven’t answered 
me about the rumors, Oscar. - And you 
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must! Because the man who told me 
—I’ve never known him to lie.” 

“The man?” harshly. “What man?’ 

“That doesn’t concern you—at pres- 
ent,” she answered spiritedly, offended 
by his tone. 

“I ask you what man.” His voice 
rose; he stepped closer to her. 

“And I said that it doesn’t concern 
you at present,” she answered haughtily. 


“You better answer me, Hester. I’m 
in no mood for trifling.” 
“I don’t like your tone, Oscar. No 


one on earth has the right to speak to 
me as you are doing. I won’t submit 
to it.” 

“You won’t submit? You will sub- 
mit. You mistake your position here, 
Hester. You are not in the city now. 
You’re out here alone with me. And 
I teli you plainly I’m tired of your airs 
and your notions. It’s not for you to 
tell me what I am or am not concerned 
with !” 

“Oscar! How dare you speak 2 
She whirled away as his hand reached 
for her arm. 

“Dare? What have I to be afraid 
of? You?” He laughed angrily. 
Then deliberately he took hold of her 
shoulders and drew her to him. For 
a moment she struggled helplessly to 
free herself, then ceased, for she saw 
that he was letting her battle against his 
strength to prove to her her own power- 
lessness. 

“Now, answer me, 
name!” he demanded. 

“I will not answer you!” She almost 
whispered the words because her fury 
made speech difficult. “And I believe 
the story now. I didn’t, before. You 
and I have nothing more to say to each 
other. You'd better go at once.. You 
may be thankful for one thing. When 
Elsa Norden comes I shall not teil her 
why I have sent you away. Now let 
me go.” ° 

Ryberg laughed. 

“You don’t understand yet, do you? 


That man’s 
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What sort of milksops have you met 
that you’re so used to ordering men 
around, playing with them, and then 
saying: ‘Get you gone, sonny! when 
you get tired of them? You've been 
doing that to me for a year. That’s a 
long time for me to stand for such 
treatment. It’s over! I’m running 
things from now on! As to Elsa, you 
won't tell. her anything, because she’s 
not coming to-night. As a matter of 
fact, no one is coming here to-night— 
nor to-morrow night!” 

He released her abruptly, afraid of 
himself, and stood back. 

“Not coming?” she repeated, too 
amazed for the moment to comprehend 
him. “Oscar! If you’re playing some 
rough, crude joke on me——” 

“I’m not a joker,” he said bluntly. 

“But you can’t mhean—you can’t mean 
that you have trapped me here to-night 
to——"” 

“T mean just that. I want you! I’m 
going to marry you! There is a min- 
ister in Scotia who will marry us some 
day soon when you’re reasonable. You 
have your good name to think of. You 
see, you made a mistake in despising the 
old kidnaping plot. ~ It’s good! It’s 
sure to end right.” 

Then she cried out, in amazement 
as much as in horror. 

“You brute! Oscar—you 
stupid brute!” 

“T expected you to call me names— 
at first; fight a bit, too. But what is 
the use, Hester? You'd better spare 
your strength and take it sensibly.” 

“You can’t do it! You can’t! This 
can’t happen to me! Not to me!” she 
exclaimed incredulously. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it is impossible. I couldn’t 
marry you to-morrow, if I wanted to. 
And it is all too—too hideous. _ Oh, 
Oscar, listen to me! You must not do 
this! You are too big a man to play 
a brutal, cruel trick on a woman, I’ve 
trusted you. I came here partly— 


stupid, 
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chiefly to find out if I were wholly free 


to love you. I had to know—I-——” 
She broke off, helplessly. 

“And if you decided you didn’t love 
me? What then?” 

“T would have told you so, and——” 
_ “Thank you, my dear,” he said iron- 
ically. “But it won’t do. Now, listen 
to me. When I want a thing I get it. 
It doesn’t matter how. I get it. The 
first.day I saw you I wanted you, and 
that meant I’d have you. I didn’t think 
of marrying you then, because I had 
you sized up wrong. When I began to 
think I might be mistaken, I set a de- 
tective to work to rake up your life 
for the past five years. There wasn’t 
a thing crooked about it.” 

“So it was you!” she exclaimed. “I 
thought——” 

“You thought what?” 

“Never mind. Only—I knew—that 
is, I suspected I was being watched.” 

“Then I saw there was no reason I 
shouldn’t marry you if I wanted you 
for keeps—and I did. But I couldn’t 
get hold of you. You always had me 
at a disadvantage. You wouldn’t say 
yes or no. But you kept me dangling. 
I was to wait while you made up your 
mind; wait around quietly as long as 
‘you pleased, when I was just mad for 
you! As to playing square—bah! I 
don’t play games of chance, when I 
_want a thing. I fight for it. And I 
don’t fight square; I fight to win. You 
put yourself in my hands when you left 
it to me to fix up this party.” 

“Then you never asked Elsa Norden 
and the others?” 

“Maybe I did. Never mind. I’m not 
telling you about that—except that 
Kate knows something, and it’s her job 


to keep any one from coming here. 


She'll do what I’ve told her. She’s 
as loyal to me as my Indian. I’ve 
taught her to be. And I'll teach you! 
You’ve got it in you. I couldn’t have 
bought you with money—you’d never 
make that kind of a deal. You have to 
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be taken by force and mastered. Your: 
loyalty is for the man who breaks you. 
And once you begin to give it to me, I’il 
go through hell for you if you need me 
to—or I’ll throw away: my life, like a 
a dime, for you. But I’m not going-to 
agonize about not having you, when all 
I need to do is to take you,” 

“Oh, no—no! Listen—you must lis- 
ten! I’d hate you—always hate you!” 

“You won't. You'll respond. You'll 
love me. You can’t help yourself. You 
can’t go on like this. It’s me or some 
other man. It’s going to be me!” 

“But what if there is another man 
to whom I am still bound, whom I 
love?” 

“He couldn’t have you! “I'd crack 
his skull, if I went to the chair for it.” 

The threat sounded so extreme to 
Hester that her fear lessened. It was 
incredible that Ryberg—with such a 
world to lose as he had made for him- 
self—would go so far for the sake of 
a woman for whom he had no more 
than a brute’s love. 

She had won her way up in a man’s 
world without asking for favors, with 
never a cry for “quarter” when the 
battle pressed. Now that at last she 
stood im the secure place she had built 
for herself, unaided by men, was one 
of them to rob her of the precious fruits 
of the struggle—liberty ? 

She had never known"a man of Ry- 
berg’s character. She had*misread him. 
He was not a son of the clan of Garth 
or MacLeod; not one of those hard 
Scots who held that, while it was a 
man’s right to command, yet he could 
not honestly exercise that right until he 
had mastered his own passions, There 
was in Ryberg none of that stern ideal- 
ism whieh has enabled the sons of one 
of the smallest nations in the world to 
achieve power and honor wherever they 
have planted themselves, and none of 
that poetic regard. for womanhood 
which makes exquisite every simple 
Scotch love ballad. 
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Hester MacLeod realized now that 
the big brain in this man exercised no 
control over the animal in him, because 
no spiritual instinct in him dentanded 
it. The centuries with their history of 
man’s moral progress had rolled back. 
She was alone there, on the dark, for- 
ested shore of the lake, with a man 
who saw in her only what the first man, 
issuing from the primeval caves, saw in 
the woman he pursued and struck down. 
There was nothing in him to which 
she could appeal for protection or 
mercy. 

Hester alone knew that even had 
she loved him, she could not have mar- 
ried him immediately. It was ruin, dis- 
grace, utter and complete, which faced 
her. And there was no way of escape. 
None, unless—— She slipped her hand 
into the pocket of her sweater. The 
box of matches was still there. 

“What are you doing?” Ryberg de- 
manded suddenly, hearing twigs snap- 
ping in her hands, 

“I am cold. Pneumonia isn’t a neces- 
sary part of your plan, is it?” she re- 
plied, resolutely controlling her voice 
though her hands were trembling. 

He laughed. 

“No. I’m glad to see that you are 
beginning to take things sensibly. I 
knew you would, before long.” 

“You admit that I am intelligent, 
then?” she said lightly. 

The first match was blown out by 
the breeze before it caught the dry twigs 
she had gathered into a pile at the 
water’s edge. There were only two 
more in the box. She began to laugh 
hysterically, uncontrollably; and the 
second match fizzled out against the box. 

“Here,” said Ryberg, “give me the 
matches. Never saw a woman yet who 
could light a fire without wasting 
matches.” 

“Oh! Be careful—be careful!” she 
almost sobbed, as he took the box from 
her cold and quivering fingers. “Is it 
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the only match left? If it should go 
out——” 

“It won't,” he answered bluntly, 
amused. 

Carefully shielding its flame with 
steady hands, Ryberg touched the last 
match to a torn envelope taken from 
his pocket and, with the flaming paper, 
ignited the twigs and a few pieces of 
bark which he had added to the pile. 

“There you are!” he exclaimed ge- 
nially. 

“Oh, no, no! I want a big fire!” 
she cried, avoiding his clumsy grasp at 
her hand. “Heap on some big logs, 
Oscar. I want it to flame high.” 

She struggled with a short log, try- 
ing to loosen it from a tangle of heavy 
brush. He came to her assistance, and 
she shuddered a little at the sight of 
his strength as he tore the log free and 
tossed it on the fire. 

“More! More! There’s a big one, 
Oh, stand it up on end! Make a tower 
of flame! It—it reflects so wonderfully 
on the water.” 

“You're a queer girl,” he muttered, 
but he did her bidding. 

“Just watch how the water flames 
and then darkens, and then flames 
again!” Her voice was shrill with ex- 
citement now. She had pulled off her 
sweater and, standing between the fire 
and the lake, she spread the thick 
sweater wide before the flame for a few 
moments, then swung it away. - 

“How long are you going to keep 
that up?” Ryberg asked presently. He 
was seated on a log now within the 
flames’ radius, smoking and watching 
her curiously, 

“Oh, let me play—play at being a kid 
again,” she called back. “It will be 
over too soon.” 

Her ears were straifiing for the sound 
of a plashing paddle. 

“All right. I can wait—until the 
end of my cigar!” 

Yes, women were certainly odd and 
a bit childish, he mused, and Hester 
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Was probably the oddest of the lot. 
What if she were playing for time, in 
the hope of turning some trick on him? 

She might attempt a dash into the 
dark woods—she would hardly risk the 
water, he thought. 

“What's that?” he asked sharply. 

She also had heard it—the faint 
sound of an engine. 

“Look there!” he exclaimed. 

A light was moving swiftly in their 
direction across the water. 

“Why it’s—it’s a ghost,” she said, 
and burst into laughter and sobs. 

“It’s a motor boat,” he said. He 
started up and strode toward her. 
“Damn that fire! They'll come to see 
what’s doing.” He looked about 
swiftly for some means to extinguish 
it. “No use trying to put it out. Come 
on. We must run for it.” 

“No!” she cried. “No!” 

“Oh, that’s what you think, is it?” 
His voice rose. 

He rushed at her, to seize her and 
carry her off. 

Hester screamed piercingly and, by 
a swift dash, put the fire between them. 
Thrice they circled about it. Then Ry- 
berg doubled so quickly that he out- 
maneuvered her. He was almost upon 
her, reaching for her in the eerie glare 
and shadow about the fire, like some 
huge black beast of the forest, with 
his long arms, the breadth of his big 
crouching body, the catlike swiftness 
of his feet. 

Screaming again, in the hope that her 
ery would carry to the man on the 
water, she grasped a piece of blazing 
timber and struck at Ryberg. With a 
snarl of rage, he lunged back, throwing 
up his hands before his face. 

“You devil!” He roared the words 
at her. His hands were stinging where 
the flames had licked them. There was 
a smell of singed cloth in his nostrils. 

Hester, staggered by the effort of her 
blow, had retreated. She trembled so 
that she wondered if she could keep 


‘stamping on its embers. 
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on her feet till help came. Ryberg. 


sensed her condition, if he could not 
perceive it. He tore up a heavy bough 


‘from ‘the mass of fallen timber, and 


attacked the fire, breaking down its pin- 
nacle, scattering its flaming logs, and 
Then he 
rushed again at Hester, and, with the 
bough now aflame, he struck at her own 
crude weapon to knock it out of her 
hand. Though the shock made her reel, 
and sent a twinge_of agony through her 
clutched fingers and up her arm, Hester 
clung to the stick. 

A rifle shot cracked above them. 
Then the motor boat sped to shore. 
With a cry, Hester ran to Garth and 
collapsed in an unconscious heap at his 
feet. 

“Joe has you covered, Ryberg. Stand 
back.” 

Ryberg, who had not seen Garth’s 
face, stopped short, for the moment, 
speechless. 

“You! Garth! You interfere with 
me now and it will be the one time too 
many!” When Ryberg spoke at. last, 
he knew that, but for the Indian’s rifle, 
he would have felled the man he hated 
and trampled him to death. It was like 
Garth to have taken no chance of that. 

“Joe!” he called sharply. 

“Huh,” the Indian grunted, and 
obediently gaye all his attention to the 
rifle which he held trained upon Ry- 
berg. Garth stooped swiftly, lifted 
Hester, and backed toward the water. 

“No move—you!” Joe shouted, see- 
ing Ryberg sidle, in the effort to put 
Garth between himself and the Indian’s 
aim. 

“You’re a brave fighter!” Ryberg 
sneered savagely. “Bringing an Indian 
with a gun along! Take off your coat 
and fight me like a man for her.” 

“Rot!” Garth snapped shortly. “Were 
you giving her a chance? I didn’t come 
here to fight you, I came to take this 
woman away from you.” 

He lifted Hester into the boat. 
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“She’s not yours, you black hound! 
And you'll have to kill me before you 
get her. She is my wife!” 

He swung the boat about and dashed 
away into the darkness. 

“You lie! You lie!” Ryberg called 
after him. He clenched his blistered 
fingers and cursed himself because they 
held no revolver. 

Hester, Garth’s wife? His wife? 
No, it was a lie! Out of his reach for 
good and all? No, he would have her 
now; wrest her from Garth; kill Garth 
if necessary—be revenged on both of 
them ! 

“Jim! Jim!” Shouting hoarsely for 
his Indian, Ryberg plunged up the trail. 


“What happened—afterward ?” 

Hester drew herself up in the big 
chair before Garth’s fire, then sank back 
again on the cushions. She was trem- 
bling in every limb. Out of her 
blanched face her dark eyes burned 
with a feverish brightness. Garth stood 
in front of the fire, leaning on the 
mantel. 

“Nothing much, I simply carried you 
aboard—and here you are.” 

“But he—he must have wondered 
why you came—and what right you 
had to take me away?” she persisted. 

“Oh, I told him that you were my 
wife. Possibly that will settle him— 
possibly not. For the time being, how- 
ever, you are safe.” 

“It was good of you to come,” she 
began formally. “You see—it was a 
trap for me. He came here alone to 
ferce me to marry him. He didn’t 
know that I couldn’t marry him yet— 
until——” 

“He didn’t know you were not free?” 

“He didn’t know I had ever been 
married. I have never told any one,” 
she said defiantly. 

“Was that exactly fair to Ryberg?” 
he asked, without varying his tone or 
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That woman is mine! And I'll have 
F your life for this, Garth!” 
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the cool, impersonal gaze with which he 
appeared to study her. , 

“Why not? I-was morally free. IfT 
had wanted to marry him, nothing could 
have prevented me.” She spoke hotly. 

He smiled. 

“On the contrary. But isn’t that like 
you, Hester! You considered yourself 
free because you had chosen to leave 
me and make your own life. 
fact is that you are still my wife. You 
couldn’t marry Ryberg unless I gave 
you a legal divorce—and I have not 
done so!” 

He stooped to throw a log on the fire. 

“You couldn’t hold me if I demanded 
to be free.” Hester’s temper was rising 


as it always had risen, blindly, at oppo- ~ 
sition from Garth, - 


“Nonsense! The law is with me and 
I can hold you forever.” He answered 
her calmly. 

“When I tell you that J wish to be 
divorced, that——” She half rose, but 
her limbs trembled, and she sank down 
rather than betray her weakness. 

“Your imagination again. Things 
must be the way you want them to be! 


Only they aren’t—not often, anyway.. 


Are they, now? Honestly?’ He 
reached for a long-stemmed pipe over 
the mantel. 

“Yes, they are!” she affirmed vehe- 
mently. “But I have to work hard and 
fight and fight—to make them turn out 
my way. I fought Ryberg. You didn’t 
see, but I fought him with a blazing 
stick out of the fire.” 

Garth moved impatiently. The pipe- 
stem snapped. He threw stem and bowl 
into the grate. 

“Out of the fire you built to call me 
to your help? And what would your 
fighting have amounted to if I had 
merely noticed your signal fire and then 
turned in to sleep?” 

“Dunnie!” she exclaimed, horrified 
at such a suggestion from him. “You 
couldn’t have done such a thing! You 
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couldn’t have left me to be—be wrecked 
by that brute! I knew you’d come!” 

She saw his eyes flash as he turned 
sharply and faced her. 

“Yes, you knew it. And therefore, 
don’t lay your safety now to your own 
fighting. Ever since you were a child 
you have come to me in your troubles 
—aral forgotten me as soon as you were 
out of them. You have always lived in 
a mist—a world of your own illusions 
and fancies. And you have had no 
mercy on any one who tried to open 
your eyes to facts about life and about 
yourself. And you have always looked 
on other people merely as material for 
you to experiment with, and hated them 
if they caught on and refused to play. 

“Ryberg is a brute, of course—and 
something worse. But his treatment of 
you is understandable—at least, to any 
one who has suffered from your meth- 
ods. Old MacLeod would have met 
perfectly that situation: on the beach. 
He’d have rescued you from Ryberg at 
the cost of blood, if need be, but he 
would have known who was fundamen- 
tally to blame) And he’d have leathered 
you memorably.” His tone indicated 
that he dwelt on the idea with affection. 

“I wonder you don’t!” she blazed 
back at him. 

“T haven’t said I won’t,” he answered 
grimly. “You still belong to me. You 
are here in my stronghold. Kidnaped 
—carried in on’ my shoulder. Why 
shouldn’t I keep you and tame you if 


I want you? And Ido. It may be an 


old plot, Hester, but it does occur, 
doesn’t it? There are forces in men 
you can’t trifle with. You, least of all 
women in the world, can trifle with 
them.” 

“Why? Why?” she demanded. “If 
you can tell me why, you'll tell me some- 
thing worth knowing.” 

Garth stepped to her side. 
were io longer cold. 

“Because you make a man’s battle 
with himself too difficult. There may 


His eyes 
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be women more beautiful than you, but 
a man wouldn’t see them after having 
once seen you. There is something in 
you— it seems, to me, to hover in your 
eyes, about your mouth when you are 
still, to ripple with the movement of 
your body when you walk. It’s not 
lure in the grosser sense of the word. 
It is too fine, too inspiring a thing for 
that word. And charm doesn’t express 
it. But—well, for a man who has once 
loved you, there can be no other woman. 
And, with that power in you to stir and 
to hold, you play with men as if they 
were mechanical toys. And you are 
amazed and offended when they strike! 
Why should you expect to escape? 
Why should you never suffer, but al- 
ways find some one to help you and to 
carry you out of your perils?” 

“Oh, you are so bitter and so hard! 
I did right to leave you. You never 
loved me!” She flung the words at him. 

“Don’t say that!” he commanded. “I 
forbid you to say it. You know nothing 
but the storybook kind of love—all 
fervor and—and fooling.” He snapped 
his fingers at the word. “The sort of 
love that makes a man neglect his labors 
to browse at a woman’s feet--that was 
what you wanted from me. You left 
me because I wouldn’t make a sort of 
fairy queen of you and be a slave to 
your whims; a slave to my own pas- 
sions for you. 

“Your idea of a lover is a man who 
sells his birthright as a worker in the 
world for the clasp of a woman’s arms, 
and so you’ve never understood the 
kind of love that you kindled in me. 
It was like two fires or two molten 
metals that could not fusSe—the fire of 
the body and the fire of the spirit. I 
didn’t comprehend it. But I knew that 
the fire of the spirit would die if I didn’t 
master the other. I wanted your soul, 
but the magic of you was always be- 
tween. For your sake as well as my 


own I had to be stronger than—your * 


kiss; not to pull down that other you 
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because of that! 


—and so lose you. And you left me 
And I wonder. 
“Go on,” she said, as he paused. 

“I wonder what your life has been 
since. I look at you and I see that you 
are older. There is thought in your 
eyes and in the curve of your mouth 
now, where there used to be only emo- 
tion. But against all 1 know of the 
world, I would declare, from your face, 
that the world’s uncleanness has not 
touched you. And I wonder if, with 
your temperament, it is yet possible for 
a woman to have a purity so vital, so 
energizing, that she can withstand the 
demands of the other nature in herself. 
But—I am not questioning you, Hes- 
ter.” 

“Ryberg employed a detective to 
search my past life.- He found nothing 
which disqualified me as.a wife.” 

He stared at her for a moment. 

“You thought it was I who was prob- 
ing into your intimate experiences by 
means of a hired muck-raker ?” 

“I hopes it was you,” she answéred 
faintly. “I wanted you to care about 
what I was doing, how I was living. 
At first—the first year I was away—I 
was sure every day that yeu would 
come to bring me home. Then I saw 
that you cared more about your pride 
than about me.” 

“That is foolish!” he interrupted 
hotly. “You knew that I had loved you 
from the time you were twelve years 
old and I was eighteen. In fact, I had 
always loved you, but you were twelve 
when I decided to marry you. There 
had never been any one else, even for 
amoment. You knew what my love for 


you was. You chose to leave it because - 


it wasn’t what you wanted and you 
couldn’t change it. Oh, I wanted to 
follow you, to seize you, to force you 
to come back to me. But what good 
would that have done me? Would it 
have made you satisfied with what you 
had rejected and deserted ?” 

She sat up, alert, her color deepening. 
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“Duncan, you are—Scotch! Well, so 
am I. I am going to talk now. To you 
I'll tell what neither Ryberg nor you 
know, and what no detective could ever 
discover—what my life has been, and 
why. If you can understand, perhaps 
there is some hope for us two, even yet. 
But you will have to see that you 
wronged me in the very beginning— 
when I was too young, too ignorant, 
to think things out, but was feeling— 
feeling, oh, so much! 

“TI was so lonely as a child. .I wanted 
to be loved—but all I got was disei- 
pline. Never a caress or a tender word! 
I used to try to imagine my mother be- 
side my bed at night. And I invented 
children who lived in the woods and 
played with me. And there was a fierce 
old giant who was good to me, though 
he terrified all the others. 

“To this day I can remember how 
real it all was. You accuse me of liy- 
ing solely in a world of my own imag- 
ining. Well, yes. I had to imagine 
a world to live in, because this world 
was too lonely and bare and hard, 
Then, when I was older and began to 
think about lovers, I planned to be loved 
by a wonderful Romeo who would 
think of nothing but me, day and night, 
and to whom my kiss would be more 
than life.” 

“Was Romee’s the best type of love?” 
he asked, grave again as he met her 
eyes, which were softly radiant now 
and pleading. 

“Not necessarily. But it was young 
love,” she answered gently. “Why did 
Shakespear choose Romeo and Juliet 
—boy and girl—for his play? Because 
that is the love that the very young de- 
sire—all ecstasy and caresses, inno- 
cently sensuous. Do you suppose Jtliet 
would have believed in Romeo’s love, 
if she had seen him able to put her out 
of his arms or to remember that there 
was other occupation for his hands than 
to seek hers? Neither could I. You 
were older than I. You might have 
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understood me better. I was young, 
and so pitifully ignorant! I had begn 
so starved for love. How could I know 
that there was something finer and more 
intense in your restraint than in my 
abandon? How could I know it, when 
it was you who had taught me aban- 
don? I only felt that I was losing you, 
losing the only love of any kind that I 
had ever known. And I fought blindly, 
stupidly—then I ran away. It was all 
so childish, and so unnecessary. Why 
didn’t you put your arms round me and 
talk to me gently, and lovingly about 
the things I didn’t understand? With 
‘your arms about me I could have lis- 
tened and learned, for I would have felt 
that love was secure. Instead, you put 
up a cold stone wall—and talked at me 
across it. I couldn’t batter it down. 
But I could flee from it, and make you 
break it down to follow me. So I 
thought, at least.” 

“I was ignorant, too, Hester. I 
couldn’t think things out in those days. 
I only felt them, It is in the years since 
you left me that I have seen clearly 
what I was trying to preserve then. As 
for the stone wall—well, that is part 
of me, I’m afraid. It’s the Scot. I 
wouldn’t be able to do differently even 
now; I mean, to put aside my will, the 
right of the Master to dictate the rules 
of our life. J waited, at first, for you 
to come back to acknowledge that. I 
know now that I was narrow and bitter 
in my attitude. I thought that when 
you tried to maintain yourself and 
failed 

“That I’d come crawling home to be 
fed?” she said spiritedly. 

“Yes, I suppose so. It sounds pretty 
brutal, I admit. But your going away 
from me made a devil of me for a 
while. Yes, it was brutal—blind.” 

“I would have starved to death rather 
than come back weaker than I went! 
The first months were terribly hard. 
I’ve been hungry. I’ve roomed in hor- 
_ vid, shivery places. I’ve gone with holes 
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in my shoes and padded my clothes with 
newspapers because I had no coat.” 

“Don’t! Don’t tell me.” He cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands. 

“Yes, I will tell you. Once I was ill 
—very ill. I came out of delirium to 
find myself in the ward of a county 
hospital. When I went back to the 
lodging house I found out that a gas 
fitter who roomed there had heard me 
raving in the night and had gone out 
in the blizzard to get a doctor for me. 
But for the humanity of that rough 
man I’d have died. I had been doing 
space work on a paper in Minneapolis. 
Then I went to Chicago and began to 
get along better. And presently I tried 
writing stories for magazines. 

“In that way, I’ve built up slowly— 
and with difficulty—whatever I have 
and am, to-day. I can say truly that 
I’ve never begged for quarter in the 
fight, nor asked for help because I was 
a woman. But I’ve been given a help- 
ing hand sometimes by men like that gas 
fitter, who went out into the blizzard to 
get a doctor for a woman whose name 
even he didn’t know. And when I’ve 
said: ‘How can I repay you?’ they have 
answered: ‘Oh, pass it along to some 
other chap in trouble.’ I have a feel- 
ing of affection for every man I see, 
of any class and occupation, just be- 
cause of that spontaneous goodness in 
them. They are clean-minded and big- 
hearted—and always surprised when 
you thank them, because it hasn’t oc- 
curred to them that they have done any- 
thing calling for gratitude.” 

“You—at the mercy of——” Even 
his lips looked gray, when he turned his 
face toward her at last. “I—I never 
realized. It—sears. But, go on.” 

Tears of pity for him flooded her 
eyes. She touched his hand. ‘She felt 
the quiver of his flesh, heard the sharp 
intake of his breath as he withdrew his 
hand from under hers. 

“There were some men of another 
type—not many. In fact, I knew most 
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about them from the work I did as a 
reporter.. They were the men in other 
women’s life stories, not in mine. And 
there were women who were mad about 
them. Almost every day the paper had 
some such story—a story of people who 
had thrown away everything for pas- 
sion. I wrote many of them, because 
the editor found that I could get people 
to tell me things they wouldn’t tell 
other reporters. And—Duncan—I be- 
gan to understand you then. I began to 
see what danger to everything fine—to 
the real man and the real woman—lay 
in making passion the first thing in 
life. It was a net for the feet and a 
strangle cord for the throat. I had 
to fight myself. It wasn’t an easy mat- 
ter of just seeing a thing once and 
therefore never being tempted again. 
Life isn’t like that. Life is all bat- 
tle! The necessary thing is to find 
out what you want, and then fight for 
that against everything else that would 
turn you aside. Love, as most people 
live it, is not what I want most. I want 
most to possess my own soul and per- 
son in freedom—and to work, create.” 

“Yet you thought of marrying Ry- 
berg,” he said, as one who tries to 


®, thread his way through a maze of con- 


flicting evidence. 

“Yes, I want love, too—but not 
nost.” She leaned forward, trying to 

mee his expression. 

“When did you cease to—to love 
ne?” His face was averted again. She 
esitated, subtly choosing her words. 

“I can’t say when that old, tumul- 
ous, clinging feeling for you died. 
ut it was when I found I no longer 
eded you. And you?” 

“T am one of those dull, unimagina- 
ve folk, Hester, who don’t change. 
m just the tenacious Scot. MacLeod 
ded to me when he left the farm to 
n, and I’ve kept it in order, and the 
| to the lake open. We've been 
ting for you—the old Past and I. 
you’ve come back brilliant, success- 


ful, independent—to ask for your legal 
freedom to leave us once for all and 
forever.” 

“You will give it to me?” she per- 
sisted. He did not answer at once, and 
when he did, his own eyes were as hard 
as granite. 

“Ne! You ask too much, “I can’t. 
I won’t lay hands on you after Ryberg’s 
fashion. But I have at least the power, 
even if you don’t concede me the right, 
to test your—indifference. If I can- 
not make you love me again——” 

The color flamed in her cheeks. 

“You mean you'll keep me here— 
alone with you?” 

“Until you come back—into my arms. 
Or until you can convince me that you 
never will, Fortune has thrown his 
chance to me. I’d be a fool not to. take 
it!” 

“Dunnie! How wicked—how bru- 
tal!’ She stopped short, to silence the 
note of eager excitement which she 
could not keep out of her voice. 

“All right. I’m a brute. But re- 
member that to-day you have twice sig- 
naled for the brute—once in sheer devil- 
try and, again, in desperate need. Well, 
the brute came. In your book, the man 
and woman, separated so long, were 
fused again in the autumnal fires, and 
almost in spite of themselves. We will 
find out if there is any truth in your 
book,” he concluded with a grim tight- 
ening of his lips. 

Before she could reply there came 
the sound of a heavy knocking on the 
outside door. 

“Ryberg!” she started to her feet. 

“Possibly,” he said. The knocking 
was repeated vigorously. “Hester picked 
up Garth’s revolver from the desk 
where he had laid it. 

“If you’re going to the door I’m go- 
ing, too; for he’d shoot the moment you 
were outlined against the light.” She 
noted the swift smile which passed over 
his face and wondered at it. 
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“You'll stay here,” he said, and 

stepped to the door. She was following 
s him when she heard a voice that was 

ee not Ryberg’s call him by name authori- 
fatively. She drew back. | 

“Morton!” she heard Garth greet his 
Visitor with surprise. He stepped out, 
partly closing the door after him. Hes- 
ter heard the two men conversing in 

rn low tones. She could not distinguish 
the stranger’s words, but she pricked up 

.. her ears presently when Garth, raising 

e his voice, mentioned a name she recog- 
nized. 

“Lehman—his wife—slipped off— 
well, I can give you his address. He’s 
across the lake right now. We'll take 
the motor boat.” Then, in a few sec- 
onds: “No one but myself and Joe— 
and—my wife. Yes, my wife. Wait a 
moment, Morton, till I find out if—if 
Mrs. Garth feels presentable.” He 
came in, closing the door. She saw that 
his eyes were kindled with excitement. 

“Uncle Sam is taking a hand in your 
romance, my dear. He is anxious to 
ask some questions of Oscar Ryberg 


and his sister, Mrs. Kate Lehman. 
That is Dan Morton outside. He is 
from~ the department of justice. 


Checking up on profiteers. When he 
comes in he will meet you as my wife, 
which you are. It’s not brute force com- 
pelling you, Hester. It is law—a power 
which can’t be set aside or eluded. It 
is reaching out to-night in one way for 
you and me, and in another way for 
Ryberg. Morton and,I are going 
across in the launch. We ought to take 
Joe, but you can’t be left alone. Come 
on in, Morton.” 

As Hester gave her hand to Morton, 
he said: 

“T’'ll have to call on that Indian of 
yours, too, Garth, in case of trouble.” 
“But my wife ” Garth began. 

“I’m going, too,” Hester insisted. “I 

x. can manage a boat, if that’s necessary. 
I’m not afraid to go with you, but I'd be 

terrified if 1 were left here alone. It’s 


Ainslee’s 


safer for me to go with you, if that’s @ 
For 
we don’t know that Ryberg hasn’t® 


what you're considering, Duncan. 


crossed the lake. 
here dlone.” 

“Yes, that’s even probable,” Garth 
admitted. 

“You needn’t think about me at all, 
I’ve been in dangerous circumstances, 
and I know that 1 don’t lose my head.” 

“T think your wife is right, Garth,” 
Morton said. 
I expect to find Ryberg, his sister, and 
that foreman of his over there, and they 
may be desperate enough to put up a 
fight. Not likely, but possible. Mrs, 
Garth will be all right in the boat— 
safest place for her. I don’t really ex- 
pect any gun play. In my experience a 
profiteer is usually a coward.” 


He might find me 


As Hester followed the men to the 


boat she felt a chill run through her 
which was not caused by the night air. 


Huge forces, the existence of which she 


had not suspected, had been unleashed 
here, largely through her agency; for 
she was responsible for Ryberg’s pres- 
ence in Scotia. ‘She had not meant to 
do any harm when she had deliberately 
pitted Ryberg against Garth in her ego- 
tistical plan for “finding herself.” But 
something which Garth had called by 
the stern nime of Law was taking little 
account of her innocent intentions. 


While Garth had been talking to Hes- 
ter, Ryberg had been lashing logs to- 
gether to make a crude raft. Ryberg 
was long past sane thought. Rage sent 
his blood racing through his veins. His 
fury was like fumes in his nostrils and 
his throat. His breath labored with it. 

Jim, the Indian, worked with him, 
dodging, when he could, the fist blows 
which emphasized his master’s orders. 

“Not safe—break? What do you 
mean!” Ryberg burst out at him in a 
choking stream of oaths. He lunged 
at him with a heavy stick. Jim 
sprawled out of fhe way. “I’ve rafted 


“I must have the Indian, 4 
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over worse water than this. Get your 
gun and come on.” 

“Listen. Car come,” Jim said. 

_ “Car? Where?’ Ryberg demanded. 
But even through the throbbing in his 
ears he heard the sound of an automo- 
bile rushing into the farmyard. 

“Kate? What’s she doing here?” he 
muttered. “Where you going?® he 
shouted at the Indian who was sidling 
into the woods. 

“Get gun,” Jim replied. 

“Hurry! Or I'll come after you and 
driil you full of holes. Tell Kate to go 
into the house and stay there.” 

It couldn’t be any one except Kate, 
he thought; but what was she doing 
in Scotia when he had ordered her to 
keep Elsa out of the way? He did not 
think much on the question, he was 
hardly capable of thought. A minor 
detail of his plan mattered little- when 
its main feature had gone awry. Across 
that strip of water was the woman he 
wanted—the woman who had tricked 
him, but who was not less desirable on 
that account. And she was with the 
man he hated. His wife? In his arms, 
perhaps? A black, hot mist surged into 


.Ryberg’s eyes, blotting out the moonlit 


sky and lake. 
“Jim!” he roared. 
Presently he saw the Indian emerge 
rom the trees, followed by a woman. 
“What in hell did you come for?’ 
e shouted, and caught her by the wrist 
s she stumbled forward. She lifted 
er head and looked at him, whispering 
is name. 
“Elsa! 
e could not know that she did not 
peak because she was faint from fear 
and exhaustion. “Where’s Kate? 
that’s this mean ?”- He shook her arm 
“Oscar—don’t!” she pleaded. She 
ught at him for support, but he thrust 
r off. She tottered and half sank on 
og, held up by his grip on her wrist 
3 


Well—what do you want?” - 


33 


“You got away from her, eh? Who 
told you I was here? ” 

“Kate told me,” she said faintly. 

“That’s a lie! She told you I'd gone 
to Chicago.” 

“No. She told me this—what you 
meant to do here. She brought me as ~ 
far as Bemidji.” 

“Are you trying to tell me Kate 
double crossed me? You're crazy! 


Kate isn’t in Bemidji. She’s in Du- 
luth.” 
“No. I’m telling you the truth, 


There’s a fire—a big one—sweeping 
down this way!” 

“Fire? My timber?” 

“Yes. Yours—and Garth’s. Oscar, 
there’s something wrong. Kate knew 


about the fire before it happened. She 
wanted me out of the way. That's 
why she told me you were here. She 


knew then that nothing could keep me 
back. We were at the mill when she 
told me. I rushed out to the machine 
and started. But the gasoline had 
given out. I walked back to the mill. 
And I heard something she was say- 
ing to two men—about the prices of, 
timber -shipments for England—and- 
they said there were men up there in 
the tract ready for orders. She—glared 
at me like a tigress when she saw me. 
I didn’t look as if I’d heard anything 
because instinctively I felt there was 
danger to you. I drove gut the car, but 
I took the wrong road twice and had to 
go ‘back miles. When I got to Scotia 
it was late. They told me there that 
fires had broken out north. It was dusk 
when I started again for this place. A 
machine dashed past me. Oscar,-I 
couldn’t see, but I feel sure it was Kate! 
I don’t know where she went.” 

He had only half heard what she 
said. One idea and purpose dominated 
all his mental faculties; and her maun- 
derings about something else irritated 
him. 

“You're crazy, Elsa! If there’s a 
fire Kate’s out to start the boys fight- 
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ing it. She knows what it meais to 
me. Why, everything I've got is in 
that timber—those orders. Kate! I’ve 
Biven her everything. She'd have no 
reason to object, no matter what I made 
out of it. The more the better for 
Kate. Jim! Did you bring that gun?” 

But Elsa persisted. 

“Oscar, 1 wonder. You told me 
Something about the flying squadron 
from the department of justice and 
the secret service. You said Kate had 
told you. How did Kate know? Oscar, 
I saw her face when she feared I’d 
Overheard her!” 

He turned on her with a scowl. 

“My sister? I’ve given her every- 
thing when I needn’t have done a thing 
for her. You try to tell me—— I’ve 


no time to listen to_you.” 

She caught him by the sleeve as he 
turned away from her. 

“Not your sister in blood—just the 
daughter of those people you worked 
for when you were a boy.” She spoke 


with deliberate emphasis, trying to 
reach his reason. “And you took her 
up with you, as you rose, because she 
had been kind and like a sister to you. 
But she thinks only of herself and 
money ; there may be rewards.” 


Garth. Garth?’ He shouted the namie. 
“That’s it!. Some of his work! And 
Kate’s out to stop it. Good-for Kate! 
I'll settle with Garth.” He began tug- 
ging at the raft. 4 : 

“What are you doing?” she cried. 

“I’m going across the lake to drag 
that woman out of Garth’s arms and 
smash his face in. His wife, eh? 
That’s what he says. Came over here 
in his motor boat with a gun and took 
her away from me. Well, I'll go with 
my gun and I'll get her. I'll be quits 
with both of them.” 

“You’ve gone mad. You shan’t stir!” 
She sprang to her feet and confronted 
him. He started back. 

“What’s that? Revolver, eh? 
me down, would you? 
loyalty!. Jim! 
her.” 

Without moving her gaze or her aim 
from Ryberg, Elsa said sharply: 

“Jim, I'll shoot.” 

In a rage because the Indian had not 
obeyed him, Ryberg roared at him. 

“Jim! You hear me!” 

But Jim had made a discovery, which 4 
startled him more than Ryberg’s rage: 

“Look, see—sky—red!” A dull-rose 
light, like the afterglow of a brilliant 


Shoot 
That’s your 
Take her gun from 


At last she had forced him to think__ sunset, had appeared in the distant sky. 


a little about what she was saying. He 
answered her with a gust of resentful 
fury. 

“Kate! After what I’ve done for 
her? Give me away like a stool pigeon? 
You're making up a story to cover why 
you came here. That’s it! Think I’d 
count your loyalty against Kate’s? 
Why, /] bought you! I’ve never ex- 
“ pected loyalty from you!” 

“Oscar!” she cried out, as from a 
blow. 

“You came because of Hester. 
try to fool me. Bah! 
—that’s a lie, too!” 

“Oscar—iisten !” 

“You're keeping me here with your 
yarns while she’s over there with 


Don’t 
That fire story 


Swiftly it spread and brightened. - 

“Get her gun!” shouted Ryberg 
hoarsely. 

“You come car--race home—get Du- 
luth before fire,” Jim admonished his 
master. 

“No! We cross the lake!” 

“Maybe fire start over there, too. 
Much timber. I go Duluth with my 
woman.” 

Ryberg started toward him, both fists 
upraised. Jim lifted his gun. 

“No—go back! You crazy man! I 
shoot !” 

Ryberg halted automatically, so great 
was the shock of amazement he experi- 
enced at seeing his Indian whirl a rifle 
in his direction, 
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“You point a gun at your master?” 
“Yep,” he said sullenly. “No get 
burn for you. Crazy man!” He turned 
“and darted into the forest. 

“That Indian that I’ve had around 
me like a dog!” 

Ryberg made .an unexpected dash 
and wrenched the revolver from Elsa’s 
hand and fired blindly into the blackness 
after Jim. 

“Oscar!” she cried in terror. “You 
are in the light. If he fires——” She 
caught his arm. But there was no an- 
swering report from the fleeing Indian. 
Ryberg shook off her hold. 

“All against me, are you? Traitors, 
the lot of you!” He niuttered, and 
tore at his lips with his teeth. “That 
woman laughing at me! And Garth! 
Who told Garth she was here? You, 
most likely. Yes, you always fancied 
Garth. You knew all along she was 
his wife, eh? Came here to laugh, too, 
didn't you? Lies about Kate!” 

“Oh, you are mad—mad! I'd have 
killed you before I'd give you up. But 
—I'd die for you!” Sobs choked her. 

™m He gave a hoarse shout of laughter. 


“You? I bought you! But killing 
yes, that’s the stufft I’m going 
cross that water to kill.” As he bent 


is great strength and pushed the raft 
ut, a crimson flare rolled high, like a 
ave of blood, across the sky. Ryberg 
raightened up, panting, and shook his 
wo fists above his head at the sky. 
“Burn, damn you, burn! I'll light a 
e under the man who set you blaz- 

Elsa stumbled, sobbing, to the edge 
the shore, grasped his arms, and 
ng her whole weight on them. 
hough he rocked her from side to 
e¢ and pressed his knee against her 
ly in his effort to throw her off, she 
ng with all her strength. While they 
ggled, deaf to all sound but their 
heavy breathing, Garth’s motor 
t sped in close to shore, Elsa, fac- 
the lake, saw it approaching, with 
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~Hester’s cry. Hearing her voice, Ry- 


its lights out, and screamed. Her hold 
relaxed and she dropped upon her 
knees... 
Ryberg wheeled as a voice hailed him 
by name. 
“You are under arrest!” came im 
sharp tones. 
“You, Garth?” Ryberg roared back. 
“Yes, I’m here,” answered another 
voice. 
“This is for you,” he shouted, and 
fired at the boat, once, twice. The 
sound of the second shot cut across 


berg cursed. 

“Drop your gun!” Ryberg heard the 
order, saw two men spring from the 
boat and rush zigzag along the raft 
toward him.- He fancied, too, that he 
saw Hester, with something shining in 
her hands, just before a light flashed on 
him from the bow. 

In the swerve of the bulb’s ray he had 
distinguished Garth from the other 
man, Morton. As he fired again, the 
light flashed in his eyes and he aimed” 
blindly. He heard another shot, almost 
simultaneous. with his own, felt some- 
thing» heavy upon his breast, hands 
catching at his coat, something wet and 
warm dripping on his own hand, then ~ 
the slow slipping of the weight on his 
breast, down, against his knees, lying 
across his feet. Blinking through the 
white flare, he looked down and saw 
Elsa prone before him. Her eyes were 
open, her face showed chalk-white in 
the glare. A dark stain was- moving 
along her throat. A twitching shiver 
which had held his muscles taut had 
suddenly snapped. The revolver 
dropped from his fingers into the sand 
before Morton, reaching for it, could 
take it. 

“Elsa, what did you do that for?” 
he asked in a dull voice. He heard 
Morton saying things to him, felt his 
hand on his shoulder, -He moved im- 
patiently. The. fire—miles of timber 
and little towns burning—sgmething 
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about Kate’s arrest—the department of 
justice—peril—ruin—why did Morton 
keep on talking about things that did 
not interest him? He was shaking as if 
he might fall, now that the brute pas 
sion and the brute rage had gone out of 
him. He saw Hester kneel-beside Elsa, 
Speak to her, begin wrapping something 
about her throat where the stain had 
broadened. , 

“She’s net dead—oh, I thank God 
for that! It’s nothing much!” She 
was sobbing hysterically. 

“Elsa, why did you do it?” he re- 
peated. His tone was like that of a 
dull schoolboy asking vaguely for an 
answer which he will not comprehend 
when it is given to him. “You threw 
yourself in front of me—to take the 
shot. You-—-” Then he crumpled 
down beside her, pushed Hester’s hands 
away, and lifted Elsa up on his knees, 

“Why, Elsa?” 

“T saw her. I knew she would kill 
you—before she would let you hurt— 
her man,” she whispered. 

“T bought you.” He repeated it dully. 

“I pay back. My throat—if I sing no 
more—I pay back what you bought for 
me.” 

Her hand caressed his cheek. 

“You tare about me—like that?” 

“Always!” She turned her face to 
hie shoulder and closed her eyes. Ry- 
berg felt the blood kindling in his veins 
again, the old sense of power surging 
in a warm rush through him. His arms 
wound and tightened about Elsa. Love 
as women felt it—even as this woman 
felt it for him—he would never under- 
stand, never find. But the loyalty which, 
by instinct, thrust itself between death 
and the master or the comrade, he 
knew. It was in himself. Kate had 
betrayed him—he grasped that fact 
now—and his Indian had fled from him 
to save his own skin, But the woman 
from whom he had expected nothing 
had twice risked her life for him—first 
in her race before the fire, and again at 
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a gun’s point. Out of the fire which 
flamed to him across the sky the news 
of his financial ruin, his one ideal stood 
out still, stark, and untouched. Loy- 
alty was real. Its substance was not 
consumable by any fire that treachery 
could light. 


Hester and Garth were, to him, no 


more than figures moving: His heat 
toward them had gone to ashes. He re- 
jected, not brusquely, their offer to help 
Elsa to the motor boat. 

“T'll carry her,” he said. 

“I can walk, Oscar, I am not weak 
now. After all, it was only a pin 
scratch.” Elsa tried to rise to her feet, 
but his arms refused to unlock their 
clasp about her. 

“No, I'll carry you,” he persisted. 


For five days and nights the fire 
raged. Smoke and cinders, denser each 
day, blew down upon the lake, choking 
Hester and Elsa as they drove the mo= 
tor boat back and forth across the 
water, ferrying the victims of the fire 


to safety. Jim, the Indian, who had™ 


turned back in terror of the rolling red 
sky—deciding that the lake was the 
safer choice—had been put to work 
with Garth’s Indian to construct rafts, 
Some of the rafts were towed by thé 
motor boat; the others were moved by 
oars and poles. Jim’s squaw kept the 
soup pots boiling. All day and most 
of the night Ryberg and Garth, in 
Garth’s big passenger car, ranged thé 
roads, aiding the fleeing refugees: 
Morton and two men from Scotia took 
the cars in which Ryberg and Elsa had 
arrived at MacLeod’s farm and ap- 
plied them also to the work of rescue. 
There was the heavy-running tramp, 
on the highway, of the fire fighters. 
And north, beyond Scotia, there were 
heaps of blackened bodies along the 
roadsides. Forty towns went to ashes 
before the red wall of flame crumbled 
and advanced no farther. With the 
mocking antics characteristic always of 
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fire, the flames here and there avoided 
or overleaped houses and whole blocks 
in the towns, leaving them complete and 
unscarred in a black welter of ruin; 
and, as the flames swept on through the 
woods, they continued to play their 
weird game, separating to leave a great, 
green, wedge-shaped strip of forest run- 
ning across the charred waste, burning 
along one side of a winding road for 
miles without crossing it. 

Of one of these tricks of the flame 
Garth told Hester, after he ahd Ry- 
berg had driven in, almost exhausted, 
late on the third night of their labors. 
Hester had seen Ryberg push away the 
cup of coffee Elsa brought him and 
sink down on the porch with his smoke~ 
blackened face on her knees, his shoul- 
ders heaving as if he breathed in pain. 

Hester followed Garth indoors and 
sat beside him while he lay on the couch. 
For some titne he was too fatigued to 
swallow the liquid she held to his lips. 
At last he said: 

“We found Kate Lehman to-day.” 

“Alive?” 

“No. But it wasn’t fire that killed 
her. A rotted tree had pitched down 
across her machine, and one of the 
branches had broken her neck. The fire 
took one of its freaks—burned across 
the road in front of and behind the 
machine—left a space about an eighth 
of a mile. It had left her sitting there 
—dead.” 


“And Ryberg?” Hester queried, shud- . 


idering. 


“Ryberg—well, one doesn’t know 
hat he thinks, All he said was: ‘Fire’s 
clean thing; it wouldn’t touch her? 
en we—we got it out of the way.” 
“How horrible!” she whispered. 
‘You know,” he added,- “there’s 
mething in what Ryberg said—about 
n fire. It has cleared away 
e than timber. It has cleared Ry- 
ys name of profiteering, for one 
g- The department of justice 


r could really get the goods on him 
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personally; though Kate Lehman’s 
books and business papers made good 
evidence which she turned over to the 
detectives. But it didn’t take a dozen 
words, or more than a look, to show 
that Ryberg was innocent, Kate got 
the money for the reward before the 
government men had investigated thor- 
oughly. She saw that she was to be 
taken up for submitting fake evidence 
to the department of justice and she 
started the fires so they couldn’t cheek 
up on her. 

“Ryberg’s losses—and mine—are 
heavy, but we aren’t wiped out. I sup- 
pose we'll fight each other still, but we 
won’t waste the fuel of energy in ha- 
tred! The fight will be a decent one! 
What we've been through together 
these last few days won’t be forgotten 
by either of us.” 

Presently she answered him, follow- 
ing out his thought: 

“Ves, fire is clean, Dunnie. How 
much that was false and evil it has 
burned away out of each one of us! 
It has made us see just what we are 
and what we need of each other. You 
and I, Elsa and Ryberg—separated 
only by falsities of one sort or another. 
And I am the one most to blame, so 
perhaps I’ve learned the most, For I 
see now that I did play with other 
people’s feelings—with their lives: I 
thought I could direct it all so that no 
danger would come to any one. And 
—both you and Elsa came near to death. 
If she had been killed by my shot——” 
She covered her face. He reached up 
with his blistered fingers and took her 
hands ‘down from her face, and held” 
them against his lips. 

“Oh, Dunnie. What a Cruel, wicked 
pride it was that kept me away from 
youwhen, all the time, I loved you 
enough to kill!’ Then, through her 
sobs, he caught the few words: “Saw 
him aim—knew nothing mattered but 
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“Dearest! Your wrong was small 
beside.mine. That hard wall—Scotch 


granite—which kept me from following>~ 


you—— You have fought and suf- 
fered alone, without my help and pro- 
tection. I can never forget that, in my 
blind pride, I let you face life alone. I 
deserve nothing of all the rich treasure 
you bring back to me.” 

“If we are both so wicked, Dunnie, 
then we deserve——” She paused, 
smiling tremulously. 

“What; dear?” 

“Each other,” she concluded, and 
kissed him. 

“Some one is singing,” he said pres- 
ently. 

“Elsa. She has a wonderful, almost 
terrible strength in her—like Ryberg’s. 
She works all day, and yet, when she 
sees some of these poor people griev- 
ing over their losses, she can sing to 
take their minds off their troubles. 
Listen!” And the words of the plain- 
tive little Scotch song reached them. 
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“Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, * 


Say, could that lad be I? 
erry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


“Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone, 
Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone.” 


“Elsa sings with exquisite imagina- 
tion—and yet such a rare artist loves 
Ryberg! It is amazing!” 

“Not more amazing than that you 
should .love me,” he answered. “You 
artists can’t be fully understood by men 
like us. There’s much in you we'll 
never grasp. But love—when its flame 
glows white enough—can fuse us. Did 
you know that I was reading your book 
when you lighted the first fire to call 
me? Some one sent it to me.” 

“Some one?” she laughed. 

“You? Well—I’m glad you did, 
It’s the best book I ever read!” 

“Oh, Dunnie, do you really think 
so?” she cried happily. 


TO O. HENRY 


A’ upper room in Bagdad, 
With ’scape of sky and star, 
And wayward winds to whisper 
Of fragrant lands and far. 


An upper room in Bagdad, 
But near enough the street, 
To catch its nomad music, 


The trampling of its feet. - 


An upper room in Bagdad, 

A nook beneath the eaves, 
With only space to shelter 

The webs that fancy weaves. 


An upper room in Bagdad, 
A thousand nights and one, 
And then the long, lone journey, 
And half the tales unspun. 


Harry Leg. 
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blue shadows came creeping 

from the ravines, and the waters 
of the lake darkened and dulled them- 
delves so that they might be a better 
mirror of the lights but just come out. 
Motors whirred by, with here and there 
a clop-clopping hansom, and in all of 
these vehicles gallant men leaned 
eagerly toward fair ladies. A scent 
compounded of falling dew, of dusty 
green leaves, of expensive perfumes af- 
fected by beauty, and of even more 
expensive gasoline, blew gently across 
the drive to the footpaths. It was a 
scene for rrr-r-r-romance, mes amis, 
and adventur-r-re! 

Such were the vagrom thoughts of 
Victor, captain, if you please, of the 
Rose Room, that most popular—and 
costly—restaurant of the great Hotel 
Palais, and in himself a good-looking, 
debonair young Frenchman, possessed 
of wit and resource, and above all, of 
a heart. It was, to come down to plain 
pords of one syllable, Victor’s night off, 

d he had turned his back on Broad- 

hy and come to stroll in the sylvan 

litudes of the Park. Not very sylvan, 

d not very solitudinous, but exceed- 

ply pleasant on this evening of early 

umn, 

t was in the last lingering days of 
straw-hat season, and yet much too 
m for the lightest of light overcéats, 
‘ictor wore his correct dinner coat 
carried his light stick, and by his at- 
and deportment none would have 


earns in the Park! Deep- 
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connected him with the sordid purvey- 
ance of food or imagined him anything 
other than the most splendid and lei- 
surely young-man-about-town. Let us 
do him the justice to say, right here, 
that he was not in the least ashamed of 
his job, and neither his attire nor his 
manner were interded as disguise. 
Yet, as he strolled along, he was 


thinking rather enviously of thos: per-" 


sons who rolled by him in motors and 
hansoms, companioned and gay. They 
made him feel that his life was dull, 
drab, insipid, even stupid. He longed 
for the adventure to which the scene 
was so exceedingly suited. He looked 
eagerly—but not too eagerly—into the 
faces of the passers-by. But pouf— 
what is the use of looking at absorbed 
lovers, or prim old spinstérs of either 
sex, or fat mothers with their babies, or 
any other of the uninteresting types whe 
frequent the Park in the summer twi- 
light? Name of a name of a name, 
how banal and commonplace were they 
all! 

Victor shrugged his shoulders and 
turned into a lonely path, preferring mae 
ture to mankind and, as he strolled 
along aimlessly, he was startled by two 
noises. First by the loud and rapid 
blik-blik-bliking of an arc light which 
had just been turned on, and had 
promptly been seized by a fit of the 
strange mechanical sputtering to which 
arc lights are subject, and then; immedi- 
ately afterward, by a human voice 
which proceeded from behind an adja- 
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cent clump of bushes, and said; with a 
forced and painful clearness: 

“Oh, you naughtix! Stop winkin’ at 
me.” 


“Aha!” thought Victor. “It is one 


pair of sweethearts. But no, there is no 


womans there, for a womans can not be 
silence! It is rather a solitary, and if 
these were not wineless days, alas, I 
would say it, with a buns on, peut étre.” 

He rounded the bushes and there, 
Seated on a bench in a négligé attitude, 
Was a young man, evidently he of the 
voice, and still more evidently he had, 
indeed, “the buns on.” But it was a 
jolly, gentlemanly buns. He addressed 
Victor plaintively. 

“You saw her winking at me! You 
heard me tell her to stop. Look, she’s 
at it again.” 

The offending arc light was indeed 
at it again. The young man shook his 
stick at it threateningly, and as he did 
so, he turned and the light fell full on 
his face. Instantly Victor’s eyes, 
trained to note and remember even 
chance patrons of the Palais, were 
aware of his identity. Often had he 
seen him in the Rose Room, as well as 
pictured in innumerable newspapers. It 
was no other than young Hynson 
Frayne, heir of the millions of old 
“King” Thomas Frayne, owner of a 
Fifth Avenue house as big as an armory, 
of a Gothic castle at Newport, of a 
country place on the Hudson, of a great, 
swift, sea-going yacht or two or three, 
of race horses, of aéroplanes, and of a 
thousand thousand other expensive play- 
things. That he should be here alone, 
and in an—ahem!—irresponsible con- 
dition was something to give one furi- 
ously to think. 

The boy rose unsteadily and linked 
his arm in Victor’s. 

“Do you know who it is I’m look- 
ing for?” he inquired, with the precision 
of effort. 

“But no, monsieur,” replied Victor, 
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with courtesy which hid his wonder at # 
the meeting. “I have hear you address 
an arc light, which is evidently afflict 
wiz ze dance of St. Vitus, but zat tells 
me nozzing for who you look.” 

“I like you,” observed young Frayne 
confidentially. “I like the way you talk!” 
You sound just the way I feel, old top, 
a little mixed and wuzzy. I’m going te 
tell you something. I’m that Kind of 
bird. Once I see you and take a liking 
to you, I'd tell you anything. Listen, 
I’m looking for the most beautiful girl 
in New York.” 

The world brightened for Victor 
Adventure, romance were not dead, not 
even ailing. 

“Ze mos’ beautsiful girl in New 
York! But zat is one large order, mons 
sieur.” 

“Oh, no,” protested the other. “J 
don’t mean a /arge girl, I don’t like ’em 
fat. I meant the most beautiful girl 
in New York. Look here.” He put 
his free hand into the pocket of his coat 
and pulled out a roll of bills thick 
enough to choke an elephant. “Lesh 
go find her,” he said, softening and 
slurring the sibilant and leaning against 
Victor’s shoulder. “You and me,* 
What ?” 

Victor gave the matter two seconds 
of tingling thought. To begin with, he 
could not leave a youth of such promi- 
nence in such a. condition to wander 
about, a prey to any thug or strong-arm 
man who might discover him.. More- 
over, had he not been bemoaning the 
dearth of romance and adventure? 
What more romantic, more colorful, 
than to go forth with such a companion 
on such a quest? 

“Left it to me,” he cried. “It is an 
adventure to ze very marrow bones of 
my heart. To seek ze mos’ beautsiful 
girl in New York! Ah, monsieur, we 
may not find her, but we will make ze 
search mos’ enjoyable, such a-search as 
to make Monsieur Paris an’ his golden 
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apple look like what you Americains 
call ze chip skatings.” 

“You're on,” said the other. “I ap- 
point you captain extraordinary of the 
exshpedition.” 

“But no. It is your quest, monsieur, 
so I cannot be ze capitaine, Beside, I 
do not like ze title overmuch, But I will 
be lieutenant, aid-de-camp—what you 
will, W’en you want me I will be zere 
wiz ze goods on. I swear it.” 

They shook hands cordially on_ this 
sentiment. 

“Getting rather dry around here,” ob- 
served young Frayne. “Hooks like 
rain, though, what, what?” He winked 
slowly at Victor and produced from his 
hip the very granddaddy of all flasks, 
thin at each edge, gloriously rotund in 
the middle. He unscrewed the top and 
poured out a modicum of golden liquid 
with an eloquent soprano gurgle, and 
offered the cup to Victor, 

“Shares our sorrows and doubles our 
joys and sometiines our sight,” he said. 
“Fly to it, comrade.” 

Victor received the cup, and bowed 

ceremoniously. 

“TI make libation to ze high gods!” he 
cried. “May zay smile on our search- 
ings !” 

Frayne drank to this sentiment and 
restored the flask out of sight upon his 
person. 

“Let’s go,” he said; then, pausing, 
“funny thing, I don’t even know your 
name. Mine’s—mine’s”—he eyed Vic- 
or craftily—“my frien’s call me Toby.” 

“I am delight to be.one of your 
riends, Monsieur Toby,” said. Victor. 
‘As for me, my frien’s call me Victor, 
lan’ it is my name.” 

They shook hands. The expedition 
0 find the most beautiful girl in New 
York was getting forrarder. The night 
fas young and so were they. 

“Say we go first to the Gaieties and 
ive the chorus the once,” suggested 
oby. “They say it’s a whole crop of 
And say, shall we stop at the 
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Palais and—and order some ’Poll’naris, 
and put another little drop of joy im 
it?” 

Victor gave himself the luxury of 4 
moment of reverie. He was picturing 
to himself the staff of the Palais, should 
he, Victor, one of the captains of the 
Rose Room, enter it as a guest with 
Hynson Frayne as his companion. If 
was a rapturous flight of fancy. 

“But no, Monsieur Toby,” he replied. 
“I do not entirely fancy the Palais, 
Well enough, yes, for zose who know 
no better, but it is not for men Of 
imagination, comme vous et moi. And 
time, she is fly! We shall be graybeards 
and dullards, an’ zat so beautsiful little 
one will be quite unfound if we stop for 
drinking. What say.you?” 

“Right-o, old top,” said Toby. 
your way.” 


“On 


At the edge of the Park they com 
mandeered a red taxi with a knowing- 
looking driver, answering to the ple- 
beian_name of Bill. He was promised 
great largess if he stayed with them un- 
til the end of their quest, and he cocked 
a knowing eye at young Frayne, and 
remarked that he was one who was al- 


.ways willing to go while the going was 


good. Whereupon they took their 
places in the cab, Bill let down the top, 
and they made a record run to the door 
of the theater. 

On fhe way Bill was obliged to ab- 
stain from fracturing the speed laws 
for three heart-breaking minutes while 
Victor entered a little fruit store that 
had caught his eye and bought a big 
yellow apple. Not for nothing did Vie- 
tor know his mythology. 

- “Let us get done zis affaire up right,” 
he said, as he took his place again be- 
side his companion, and the other ac- 
quiesced, though wonderingly. 

‘“P’ve often heard,” he said, “that ap- 
ples kill a breath, but I never knew a 


fellow before who tried ’em. Pepper 
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mint’s good, and not so clumsy to carry 
found.” 

“Peste!” said Victor. “Since prohi- 
bition, you Americains sink of nossing 
but drinking. Where is your fancy, 
your poesie? I take ze apple, monsieur, 
* as did Paris himself. Of course, he was 
a Greek, and I am not fond of Greeks, 
Dut since he live so long ago and was 
mot a waiter, I bear him no grudge. 
Besides, was he not favor by ze gods an’ 
ze goddesses? I'll say he was zat! 
Zis apple, it is ze symblem. For ze 
mos’ beautsiful! Eh bien, we shall see 
what we shall see! We always do,” he 
added fervently. 


It was not difficult, when the size of 
Toby’s roll was revealed at the box of- 
fice, to procure a ringside seat at the 
Gaieties. They ordered Apollinaris, 
and added to it sundry drops of joy, 
from the granddaddy of all flasks. But 
Victor saw to it that the addition was 
scanty. He had no intention of letting 
this adventure lapse into stupid intoxi- 
cation. He wanted to enjoy-it, and he 
knew that Toby was already loaded 
dangerously near the Plimsoll mark. 

Apparently they had entered at an 
Opportune moment. The square floor, 
which extends far out into the audience, 
was filled with girls, each dressed in a 
huge papier miché bottle, from the top 
of which, an enchanting cork, protruded 
a piquant face and a mop of blond, 
brown, or black hair. By the colors of 
their habiliments as well as their gigantic 
labels, they were named créme de 
Violette, Creme de Menthe, Creme de 
Cacao, Benedictine, Chartreuse, Cura- 
coa, Anisette, Prunelle, Abricot, Péche, 
Fraise Kirsch, Eau D’Or—a very cor- 
dial chorus indeed, and cordially they 
smiled and nodded as they danced. 

Then among them appeared the long 
lank body and the saturnine face of that 
excellent comedian, Jeelah Klink, who 
proceeded to sing his celebrated “Pro- 
hib Jazz.” 
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Some folks are drinking aromat-ammonia, 7 


Some folks make cocktails out of listerine, 
Sweet spirits of niter 
Is some little biter, 
I s’pose we'll soon be drinking gasoline. 
Won't that be fierce? 
But I’ve a better recipe for hootching, 
Than any of this whiffy bathroom stuff; 
It’s when my Dolly comes forme . 
And takes me to a dancing tea 
And ” sip the orange péKoe to the Prohib 
azz! 


Then it’s hi-ho, Dolly! 
I am drunk with folly! 
And it costs much less than gin 
Now that prohibition’s in, 
And we'll jazzit, jazzit, Dolly, 
Tie a can to melancholy, 
And be oli-so-gay and jolly, 
In the Prohib Jazz! 


As he reached the chorus, Klink was ~ 


joined by a delicious little blonde, whose 
fluffy petticoats and cuplike bodice 
might be taken to represent—by those 
who are familiar with the beverage—a 
cup of tea. Cup-of-Tea and Klink be- 
gan an eccentric and intricate dance, 
while the chorus of -cordials made a 
swaying, gay background for them. 
The crowd took the little wooden hani- 
mers on the tables and pounded in time 


with the rhythm of the music, approba- — 


tion and enthusiasm accented by the 
measured beating. 
Victor eyed the scene amiably. 


“Zat little one at ze right zere, she 


might be of a loveliness, if she did not 
ave ze china nose, an’ ze hair too gold. 
What say you, Monsieur Toby ?” 

“They all look good to me,” said 
Toby. “Lordy Lord! I wish I had a 
bottle of Chartreuse as big as that one.” 

“Ah, be quiet. I s’all be to tears. 
Chartreuse, la la! Monsieur Toby, we 
should to talk about your quest. Tell 
me, w’at ’ave start you on it? Why do 
you seek ze mos’ beautsiful girl in New 
York? Up till now I ‘ave neglec’ to 


_ ask it.” 


Toby leaned across the table. 
“I’m going to marry her,” he said 
confidentially. 
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The Mos’ Beautsiful ‘Girl in New York 


Victor had not taken mutch fiquor, 
but at the words he ‘became perfectly 
cold sober atid intensely ‘thoughtful. 
This youngster, his pockets filled with 
mortiey, his head going round—what 
piece of irresponsible and regrettable 
madness might he not be headed for? 

“Yes, I’m going to marty her,” went 
on Toby. “Listen, you don’t know me, 
so I’m going to tell you all about it. 
Tt’s my mother. She's the stiffest 
proposition; she’s ruled me with a rod 
of iron ‘ever ‘sitice the day I was born. 
I’ve had to do her ‘way in éverything. 
Tt was all rigtt when I was a kid, but 
I’m grown up now.” 

Victor leaned nearer. He watited the 
whole story. Then he would decide 
what to do. At all ‘costs he must per- 
suade young Frayne out of any wild 
idea of sudden marriage; get him safe 
home again. What if he should take a 
violent fancy to some ‘predatory young 
damsel of the chorus! ‘Once in her 
Claws—mon Dien! This was no ad- 


venture, it was danger of a dangerous- - 


ness. But he dissembled his appre- 
hension'! 

“Ah, zese tmamans!” he murmured 
sympathetically. “To zem once un en- 
fant, toujours un enfant.” 

“Yeah, that’s it. Exactly. And ‘now 
she watits me to get ‘married, and she’s 
got the girl all picked ont, mother has. 
She’s a sort of distant connection, and 
she’s all right, and a good scout, but 
she’s one of these big-boned, homely 

anes with a high-pitched voice and a 

ugh like a fire alarm. If I married 

er, it would keep a lot of money in the 
amily, but that’s ‘no reason. We're not 
actly patpers. The mater’s been at 

e like a wild cat this afternoon. So I 

ent ottt and drank a lot of stuff, and 

en I made up my mind I’d hunt the 
rettiest girl in New York, and if she’d 
ve me, I'd marry her ‘to-night. And 


d show up in the morning, with her 
my arm, and I’d say to the mater: 
guess this marrying business is set- 


tled, once and for all” And then T 
met you. There now, I’ve bla-bined 
the whole thing. - You see, I haven't got 
tmtch strength of character, or I'd never 
have let ‘the mater get the upper hand. 
Bat you don’t know her. She’s a Wn 
der, a sort of Spartan mother, Queen 
Elizabeth, Charlotte Corday kind, ail 
thixed up.” He patsed gloomily, and 
‘brotght out his flask, but Victor gently 
took it from his hand and set it aside. 
It was ceftainly a situation to Be 
handled with finesse. 

“You ’ave give your confidence to 
‘one who will nevaire bitray it,” he af- 
firmed grandiloquently. “But 1 sink, 
were I in your pair of shoeses, I would 
not marry ‘some one I had not see bif- 
fore, to spite my moffitha, not evén ze 
mos’ beautsiful girl in ze whole worl. 
Many a beautsiful feature make ze 
front on ze head of bone. Asst, a 
straight little nose, an’ a mouth of Ze 
rosebud is no sign of good tempaires. 
On ze ‘uzzer hands, not for no teams 
should you marry yourself wiz une 
Amazone like your proud momma has 
selec’. A bad screech voice in a wife is 
worse as to live next doors to a saw 
mill. Zis marriage business mus’ Be 
consider in many ways, biffore you 
jump. It-is wild enough chance, even 
zen, le bon Dieu sait bien.” 

“Have you been married often?” 
asked Toby with respect. 

“One learns from observation quite 
as moch as from experience, mon ami, 
provide’ one knows well how ‘to ob- 
serve,” hedged Victor. “Now, I tell 
you, you should look for a wifes among 
your own class and Your own Kid. 
Per’aps you know ze story classique of 
ze king who marry himself to a beggar 
maid. Did you not observe also Zat 
story end wiz ze wedding? L’histoiwe 
says nozzing ‘more, riffitses to tell if he 
was content wiz his.choosing. Now, for 
you! You mus’ forgets zis foolishness 
of ‘marrying all of a suddens, anybody, 

~ No leapings in the dark. If you are $0 
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bents on marryings, come—is zere not 
some one you know, wiz ze family ir- 
reproach’, an’ ze face easy to look at, 


| no? Some petite demoiselle who ’as ze 


voice charmante, ze nature sympathe- 
tique, an’ ze figure tres chic? Ah, you 
blosh! I ‘ave zen hit ze head of ze 
nail?” 

It was a very faint blush Victor had 
detected, hardly a blush at all, but rather 
a look of confusion and embarrassnient. 
Still, it proved his allegation. And 
Toby’s next words confirmed him fur- 
ther. 

“Yes, it’s true. There is a girl. I’ve 
known her all my life, and she’s just 
what you say—slim and pretty and soft- 
voiced. But mother won’t hear to her.” 

“Is it zen your momma or you who 
is to marry?” asked Victor. “Come, 
come, do not be faint heart. You are 
of age, you know your own mine. Spik 
up to your momma an’ tell her where 
she mus’ gets off. Liberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité—zat is ze motto of la belle 
France, monsieur, an’ it should be ze 
same for every yong man wiz ‘is mom- 
ma. Do not be unkin’, but be firm. It 
is ze only way to manage womans, 
yong or old. [know zem well.” 

“I guess you're right,” said Toby 
meditatively. “I guess you're right. 
After all, she can’t really do anything 
but be disagreeable, and anyway she 
usually comes round. The mater’s a 
good sport, you know, in spite of all 
her starch.” 

“Starch, hein? Remember zis, mon- 
Sieur, ze stiffes’ starch is easily smash 
up, witness my poor cuff.” He whim- 
Sigally regarded his shirt cuff, which, 
Owing to Bill’s wild chauffing, had re- 
ceived a severe crumple. “But to return 
to zis petite demoiselle ; she is incline to 
you, yes?” 

“T think—she likes me,” admitted 
Toby. “I think—well, I can only make 
a try of it; you know.” . 

“Ah, mon Dieu, you Americains,” 
shrugged Victor. “You use your words 


Ainslee’s 


to hide your feelings, instead of to give” 


them express. An’ yet, I admit to it, 
you have ze vrai romance in your hearts. 
It is of a strangene$s. I wish to you le 
grand bonheur, monsieur. Remember 
zis, ze weak hearts never wins ze fair 
skirts.” 


“I wish you could see her,” said Toby, — 
It just occurred to me ~ 
that there’s a dinner dance on to-night ~ 


“Look here! 


at the Ritz for the whole Carisbrooke 


wedding party, and she’s to be one of ~ 


the bridesmaids. We’ll go right around 


there. I’d like you to meet her. Here 
waiter! Now let’s go-outside and find 
Bill. 


“I don’t know why I didn’t think of 
this before,” went on Toby, when they 
were once more in the cab. 
a slow sort of chap; things have to be 
said in words of one syllable to get 
them through my head. Funny, too, 


for I’ve had all sorts of teachers and — 


tutors, maybe that’s what’s the matter 
—too many of ’em. Do you know, I’m 
awfully glad I met you. It was a 
darned lucky thing for me. You've 
been a real pal, all right. I won’t for- 
get it either. I wonder what you'll 
think of her.” 

Victor had been silent. 


by surprise, and there was much to be 
considered. It was all very well to 
play around for an evening with the 


youthful Croesus just as a joke, but to 7 


be presented by him, as a friend, to the 
future Mrs, Croesus—was not that tak- 
ing advantage of his confidence? He 
sighed ; it would be more of this great 


larks*could he but go through with it © 
But it was not right. He laid his hand © 


gently on his companion’s arm, 


“Monsieur,” he_began, “I mus’ sayy 
it to you that I know well who you are, © 


an’ I have known all of ze evening. I 


have reckonize you w’en we firs’ meet ~ 


in ze Park. Me, I thought it would be 
the great fun_to go wiz you on your 
fanciful quest, an’ beside, I could not 


“But I’m 7 


The unex- = 
pected turn of events had takén him ~ 
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The Mos’ Beautsiful Girl in New York 


left you all spifflicate’ an’ wiz all zat 
monnaie, lest you fall into worse hands 
as mine. But now it is all different. 
We mus’ part.” 

“You knew who I was?” asked the 

other stupidly. 
_ “But yes,” admitted Victor, “an 
while our petite affaire was all of a 
drélerie, l-was content to be wiz you, 
But I cannot go among your friends, 
because, in brief, monsieur, I am of a 
station zey would feel it as beneath of 
them, an’ how can I let you get wrong 
in wiz zem because of me? So, w’en we 
come to ze door of the Ritz, we will say 
good-by, an’ I will wish you again ze 
grand bonheur, an’ I will go.” 

“But look here, hang it all! You 
know I don’t care who you are, or what 
that crowd thinks of you,” protested 
Toby. “You—you’re-all right, and be- 
sides you know I want you to see her, 
Letty, you know.” 

It was an enormous temptation to go 

on with him. But no, Victor reminded 
himself—noblesse oblige. He smiled 
and shook his head. 

“T will not go wiz you,” he said, “but 
look, can I not go up into ze gallerie de 
musique, ati’ look down an’ see you wiz 
mademoiselle? Zen I shall know zat 
your quest is ended, an’ you will know 
zat I ’ave ’ad ze great pleasure to see 
your fiaheée.” 

It took more protestations and a 
good bit of argument before young 
Frayne was convinced, but finally Vic- 
tor had his way, after making it alterna- 
tive with leaving him at the door. 

A little later, leaning so as to peer 
through the flowers that garlanded the 
musicians’ gallery, Victor saw his friend 
of the evening greet with unmistakable 
feeling, a very pretty little black-haired 
débutante, whose color rose at sight of 
him, and whose little hand went out to 
him in a welcome which was unmis- 
takably warm. Victor stirveyed her 


critically. 
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“Aha,” he said to himself. “She has 
ze small feets, ze slender round ankle, 
she knows it how to wear her cloeses, 
comme une Francaise. Monsieur Toby 
will be safe wiz her; she will rule him 
an’ he will never know it, ze iron hand 
in ze velvet mitt. An’ I will make ze 
bet zat she has plenty of spirit, an’ some 
temper. Zat starchy momma-in-law 
will not put ze over on her. I am re! 
joice to see it. An’ now, adieu my 
night of adventure.” 

He slipped away, down the stairs, and 
over to Fifth Avenue. It was quiet 
there, with a crisp early autumn ‘breeze 
playing through the side streets. Only 
occasional motors and still more ocea- 
sional foot passengers were astir. _Vie- 
tor put his hands into the pockets of his 
dinner coat, and there—why good heav- 
ens! He had forgotten all about that 
wonderful. golden apple that was to be 
given, when they had found her, to the 
most beautiful woman in New York, 
in emulation of false Paris, who cen- 
turies before had awarded the golden 
apple to Aphrodite herself and plunged 
all the ancient world in war. 

Victor drew out the apple and looked 
at it thoughtfully. 

“Tt would ’ave been one golden ap- 
ple, indeed,” he told the empty Avenue, 
“if zat Toby ’ad succeed to find une 
belle et charmante biffore zat I ‘ave got 
"im, an’ give it to ’im ze straight steers. 
So much of money an’ so little of sense, 
he has! Zis is one grand lesson to you, 
Victor, nevaire, nevaire to feel of envy 
for ze multimultis. Zey are of ze poor 
fish in les affaires du cewr. Meantime, 
ze apple. I might eat him. But zat 
would not be in keeping wiz zis night 
of adventure an’ beside I do not like ze 
apples, me. Ah, I ’ave it. Quelle mag- 
nifique idée!” 

He put the apple back into his pocket 
and set off briskly down the Avenue, 
It does not take-very long for one who 
walks fast to go from Forty-sixth Street 
to Twenty-sixth. Victor turned here 
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to the east and skirted the head of the 
Square. A,little beyond the corner of 
Madison Avenue he stopped and turned 
mto a dark doorway. It togk some 
pounding, and then endless expostula- 
tions with a sleepy and unwilling watch- 
man, but in the end, Victor triumphed. 
He was admitted into an elevator and 
carried far up above the street. Then 
there were stairs to climb, dark and 
twisted stairs, but Victor groped on. 
At last he came out on a little circular 
platform, some two hundred and fifty 
feet above the street. He had never 
been there before, but he knew what he 
sought, for he was on the top of the 
tower of Madison Square Garden, and 
he looked straight upward. Above 
him, straight and exquisite against th» 
Stars, stood “Diana,” shaped by the 
hands of Saint Gaudens himself, the 
great master’s greatest masterpiece. 
She poised delicately on the little orb 
beneath her feet and held her shaft 
pointed westward. 

Victor took off his hat and took the 
apple from his pocket. 

“Mademoiselle and goddess, I salute 
you!” he said aloud. “I convey to you 
my grand admire an’ I say to all who 
will listen, zat if you had been zere, 
Madame Venus would nevaire have got 
zat apple from «at poor boobs, Monsieur 
Paris. ‘You fill ze eyes of all who look 


Ainslee’s ~ 


at you wiz your beauty. .W’at mores 
can we ask of womans or of goddess? 
If you change wiz every winds zat blow, 
eh bien, so do all your sex. She who 
has beauty an’ silence has all zat is de- 
sirable, an’ admirable, an’ delightsome; 
oui, an’ a sublime uniqueness in zis city 
of painted dancing doll-babies. You 
are some girls, Mademoiselle Diana, 
some girls indeed, hien, aujour d’hui et 
demain. Accept ze tribute zat I bring 
to ze object of my quest—to ze mos’ 
beautsiful womans in New York!” 

He laid thé apple on the topmost step 
of_the little outer stair with a noble 
gesture. Then, gropingly, painfully, he 
retraced his steps, The sullen guardian 
of the elevator was appeased with silver. 
And Victor, his duty to romance done, 
stepped back on the street. He was 
very content. 

“Ma foi,’ he said aloud, careless of 
passers-by. “To-morrow I will be once 
more ze capitaine of ze Rose Room at 
ze Hotel Palais, concern wiz bum 
waiter, an’ cross patron, a slave to ze 
gourmand an’ ze gourmet, but to-night 
—to-night—I would not change ze 
places wiz zat ol’ Paris ’imself! Au 
voir, dame de mon cur!” He stopped, 
and blew an ecstatic kiss upward to 
Diana. 

“Zis is.ze lifes!” he said, and turned 
his feet homeward. 


A FIRESIDE REVERIE 


MOTt# on thy gilded wings, 
Close where the lily springs, 
~ I saw thee flying. 
Here by my candlelight, 
Wingless you lie to-night, 
Wingless and dying. 


How like to souls afar, 

Viewing a burning star, 
Yearning and sighing. 

How like star-pinioned dreams, 

Foiled on the lesser beams, 
Visionless lying. 


R. E. BRowNLEE. 
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Bellingham took the reins of 

the old-brown pony from his 
Tamil servant, flung a leg across the 
saddle, and ambled downhill toward the 
mine. A sound man, this Bellingham! 
The gray-green eyes under the shabby 
topee looked neither to the right nor to 
the left. The big teeth clenched firmly 
on the chewed stem of the big pipe. The 
hands, too, were big and firm, and the 
cheeks, and the mustached mouth, and 
the high forehead. But this morning, 
cheeks, mouth, and forehead betrayed 
trouble. 

Once again they had quarreled; once 
again she had said to him: 

“I’m bored, Cee. Bored stiff in this 
rotten old bungalow. Why don’t you 
get leave? Why don’t you take me 
home ?” 

It had rained just before dawn, and 
the lalang, the useless grass of Malaya, 
steamed either side the stony track for 
promise of another scorching day. 

“Poor old Marge,” thought Bel- 
lingham, “this isn’t much of a place for 
a London girl.” 

And yet, this was his place, the place 
where his work lay. London could be 
all right for a month or so, but it stifled 
a chap. Here, among the red alluvial 
tin mines of the Federated Malay 
States, one could get things done. 

“Pity she doesn’t take any interest in 
he work,” thought Bellingham and, 
pmbling on between man-tall cacti, came 


M ARGERY sstifl slept as Cecil 


Suddenly in sight of the workings. 


‘| They tay below him, scarlet gashes 
"supped in a green valley. His “moni- 
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tors,” the railroaded water drills whose 
seventy-pound jet .undersliced the 
spouting earth banks as the sea under- 
slices a child’s sand castle, were already 
in action. He could see the gangs gath- 
ered about them, and the backs of the 
coolie women—bent over the ayers, 
the narrow sluices through which the 
water drifls pour their stream of under- 
sliced earth, leaving the black wealthiof ~ 
the tin gatherable among silt, Befling- 
ham’s heart rejoiced consolingly at sight 
of these thmgs. Thought of the woman 
in the bungalow no longer troubled him. 

He checked his_pony, took off his 
topee—for there was as yet no danger 
in the early. sun—and let eyes and 
thought wander beyond the workings, 
up to the blue hills. There, too, his 
gangs had commenced their labors. He 
coulf just discern traces of their labor, 
a dark cut, like a knife slash, down the 
blue. To Bellingham’s eyes that dark 
knife slash—it would show white as 
day grew—betokened accomplishment, 
the accomplishment of a job. 

Already the knife slash showed Walf 
way down the hillside; along it ran 
the new forty-eight-inch pipes, hollow 
iron hauled painfully, section by section, 
up the matted slopes, hollow iron, bolted 
painfully, section to section, down ax- 
hacked jungle, hollow iron through 
which, in less than a year, the water of 
the ranges would pour to the new moni- 
tors, 

Bellingham replaced his topee, kicked 
the old brown pony to a trot. 


Margery Bellingham, who had been 
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Margery Dawes—with a tiny flat in 
Half Moon Street, a tiny, two-seated 
car, and a twinkling place among the 
half world that dances  exotically 
through post-war London—blinked 
drowsy eyes at the mosquito curtains; 
called for her Chinese amah; drank 
tea; nibbled a banana; decided to get 
up; thought better of her decision, and 
lit a cigarette. 

“I must have been crazy to let him 
marry me,” thought Margery. 

Seen in the dishabille of early morn- 
ing, cigarette smoke curling from her 
pursed lips, Bellingham’s bride looked 
her real self, rather dowdy and not 
quite genteel. Already the tropics had set 
their pale mark on her. Hardly a touch 
of pink showed in the palms of her long 
incapable hands. Arms, shoulders, the 
bare bosom above the frail nightdress, 
were white as Malayan magnolia, 
streaked with faintest azure of the thin 
veins. Dark-blue eyes held all the 
Weariness of exile. Only the hair, cas- 
cade of startling jet against the two 
tumbled pillows, still maintained the 
brightness of European womanhood. 

“Crazy !” she repeated the thought. 

She sat up in bed, arms locking knees. 
Little arrows of sunshine pierced the 
curtains, stabbed the yellow matting 
with barbs of fierce light. To Margery 
there was no joy in the sun arrows. 
Her soul yearned for a foggy London 
morning, for the sing of a gas fire, and 
the hot splash of bath water. Here, 
One bathed cold from brown jars of 
earthenware. Here! 

How she hated being “here!” How 
the days dragged ; and the nights! How 
She loathed the thought of another year, 
a whole weary year, alone with Cec! 
How pale romance wore in perpetual 
sunshine ! 

For once, less than twelve months 
since, “here” and Cecil Bellingham had 
stood for “romance” at its rosiest. 

She remembered, no longer pleasur- 
ably, their first meeting at a dance club. 


Ainslee’s  - 


He was on leave, he told her, “on the 
bust.” A big, thrilling man who would 
jazz one all night, and motor one all 


day. The glamour of him, of the man ~ 
from the East! The throb in his voice ~ 


when be asked her to share his exile! 


“Only for a couple of years, Marge, 


till the job’s done,” he had said. 


“And when the job’s done?” she re- — 


membered asking him. 


“Six months in town, with money to 


burn!” was his answer, 
“And after that?” 


“There'll be other jobs, heaps of them, 7 


Good work counts where I come from. 


We'll make a fortune in ten years. You — 


see if we don’t.” 

“A fortune!” thought Margery Bel- 
lingham. “As if any fortune could 
compensate for this. Romance, indeed! 
Glamour, the East! The East! God, 
what a fool it’s made of me! And I was 
twenty-seven when I let myself marry 
him.” 

She slipped from bed; donned san- 
dals ; sponged herself fresh in the bath- 
room; felt the sweat break out under 
her arms as the amah fastened her 
stays; railed at the amah in English; 
dawdled through the curtains into the 
tiffin room; took a seven-weeks-old 
London newspaper from the bamboo 
rack; and subsided among cushions, 

It was cooler in the tiffin room. Sem- 
blance of a breeze blew through the big 
glassless window, matting-shaded from 
the outside, which ran full length the 
apartment. Through that window, in 
early days, she had watched for Cec’s 
return from work, chafed when work 
delayed return. Now, she was merely 
glad that he would not be back for 
tiffin, 

Without Cec the bungalow seemed 
bigger, less of a cage. Some days, es- 
pecially such days as to-day, when 
Hugh had promised himself to spend 
the afternoon with her, Margery almost 
appreciated the bungalow, its cool walls; 
its spotless matting and unstained teak 
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furniture, its colorful English cretonnes, 
and silver photograph frames whose in- 
habitants reminded one of home. 

But this morning, despite Hugh’s 
promise, the newspaper made her rest- 
less. It brought back, all too vividly, 
London. Not the London of finance and 
politics, but the London of dances and 
dressmakers. “Mr. Reville,” she read, 
“has just returned from Paris with his 
new models. Delysia is singing at the 
Pavilion. The Variety Artists’ Costume 
Ball at the Albert Hall was an immense 
success.” 

Hugh Dartree’s motor cycle, putting 
furiously along the Ipoh road, height- 
ened restlessness. Margery flung down 
the newspaper; grabbed for mirror and 
powder puff; heard the motor cycle 
reach the door of the bungalow, and 
rose to greet her guest. 

The youngster who entered so un- 
ceremoniously, cigarette in mouth, topee 
under arm, was good-looking enough; 
a bit of a dandy in his high silver-but- 
toned tunic, sharply creased duck trou- 
sers, and white shoes, still a little dusty 
from the motor bike. In coloring, black 
hair and pale skin, he matched his host- 
ess. But in height he topped her by a 
good four inches; and his eyes, against 
her dark-blue, were brown, deep brown 
with a flicker of orange in them, Rather 
too attractive a youngster for the Mar- 
gery Bellinghams of this world! 

“Such news!” he announced, taking 
her hand. His hands were not big like 
Bellingham’s, more the hands of at 
artist than a rubber planter. “Such 
news! I’m off on the very next boat.” 

“No?” ~Margary’s heart dropped one 
betraying beat. “Not really.” 

“Yes, really. I’ve got a job. The 
best job ever. South America. Wild 
rubber this time. None of your beastly 
plantation grind. And I’ve wangled six 
weeks in town into the bargain. Con- 
gratulate me, Margery.” : 

“Some peopie seem to have all the 


| luck,” said Bellingham’s wife. “I wish 
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I could go home. I’m sick to death of 
this place.” She released her hand? 
simpered, “You couldn’t take me with 
you, I suppose.” 

“Cec would hardly like that.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake don’t drag iff 
Cec.” Dartree, hanging up his topes 
started at the obvious ill temper im the 
voice. “I don’t want to be reminded 
about Cec. He and I had another row 
last night.” 
~ “T say, that’s too bad.” The younge 
ster, hands. in trousers pockets, stood 
gazing out of the window. His hostess 


remained silent, fingers intertwined, 


eyes puckered. “Too bad,” he re 
peated ; and, under his breath, “poor old 
Cec!” 

That afternoon, Hugh Dartree cher- 
ished few illusions about his friend’s 
wife. He liked her, of course. Inthe 
Malay States one appreciated all white 
women, as one appreciated any other 
rarity from home, the English maga-= 
zines for instance, or the special hair 
washes shipped by that firm in Bond 
Street. All the same, despite her physi- 
cal attractions, as mate for Cecil or for 
any other man who earned his living 
in the far places of the world, Margery 
failed. Her little gift of superficial wit, 
her facile camaraderie, could not com- 
pensate for the lack of solid character 
in her. A man at the club, thought 
Hugh, had put the case exactly. 

“Cec Bellingham wanted-a helpmate, 
not a hindermate. I’m sorry for them 
both.” 

The same Tamil who had assisted his 
master to horse that morning salaamed 
his way through the curtains; began 
making preparations for tiffin. The 
two Europeans chatted, after the man- 
ner of exiles, about home. 

“You'll be-lunching at the Carlton 
soon,” groused the woman, “or the 
Savoy. Which do you prefer? Tal- 
ways used to go to the Berkeley Grill, 
It was only just round the corner from 
my little flat.” 
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Tiffin came, the eternal curried 
Chicken of the eternal East, and with 
tiffin, whisky. 

“You oughtn’t to drirk till after stun- 
down,” remonstrated Hugh. 

“Reubbish:” Margery drained her 
@iass. “Why don't you practice what 
you preach?” 

“Oh, a man’s different.” 

“That’s the mistake all men make, 
thinking they’re different. Slice me a 
mangosteen, Hugh.” 

“Right.” 

Conversation languished ; scarcely re- 
newed itself over coffee and cigarettes. 
The one punkah in the bungalow 
Swayed wearily, as though defeated by 
the swelter of afternoon. Margery 
rose; said, “I should take the settee, if 
I were you,” and rustled out. Hugh 
wofastened the collar of his tunic, 
loosened his shoe laces, and prepared 
for the usual sleep. 

“After all,” he thought drowsily, “she 
isn’t such a bad sort. Most wemen 
would have wanted one to yap to them 
for at least an hour. And anyway, she’s 
Cec’s trouble, thank goodness! Not 
mine.” 


Bellingham, riding home from work, 
Saw the lamp in the bungalow window 
@utflare against the sudden twilight; 
saw his wife’s figure and Dartree’s sil- 
houetted against the glow ; felt glad that 
Dartree had been with her through the 
afternoon, 


“May have cheered her up,” he 


It had been a long, tiring day for 
Bellingham. The coolie gangs on his 
Rew piping were a bit out of hand. 
Sapervising them in the moist heat of 
ax-hacked jungle, one had little time to 


consider home problems. But now 
home problems obsessed the tired mind. 

Brown pony, eager for his feed, 
broke t0.a trot ; reached stable. Belling- 
ham, slipping from his saddle, handed 


over the reins to his servant, and made 
his way into ‘the house. 

“Shan't belong,” he called, “just go- 
ing to have a bath, Any news about 
the job, Hugh?” 

Dartree answered: 

“Yes. I've got it.” 

“Gratters! When are you off?” 

“Friday week.” 

“fsn't he lucky?” Margery’s voice 
came cool and impersonal through the 
curtains. “Have a peg before you 
change, Cec?” 7 

“No, thanks: Too hot.” 

Spoenging himself from the brown jar 
in the bathroom, changing his soiled 
riding kit for “whites,” Bellingham did 
his best to grapple with the problem of 
Margery. The grapple hurt; he had so 
wanted to make her happy, failed so 
egregiously in the attempt. She world 
never be happy in the F, M. S. She 
wasn't, she ‘wasn’t the sort of girl” 
who—— The big man’s mind. shied 
away from true realization of his wife's 
character. 

He started in to bieff his own judg- 
ment. He said to himself: 

“Margery’s all right. It’s this damn 
country. I must try to get her away 
for a bit. Perhaps she'd like a we or 
two im Singapore.” 

But at that, a new thonght trovhtal 
him. He saw himself alone in the 
bungalow. Free! No Margery to fret 
him of an evening. Strange, how dif- 
ferently a man looked on these things 
when he got “home.” There, it had 
seemed the most wonderful thing in the 
world to possess Margery. Here—— 

Again, the mind shied away from its 
conclusions; refused to admit.that they 
had fallen out of love with one another, 
that the link of passion had snapped, 
never to be reforged. 

Bellingham fastened his high white 
tunic; took a cigarette from the green 
tin on his dressing table; lit it, and saun- 
tered through into the tiffin reom. 


“Your peg’s on the table.” Mar- 
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gery made no movement from the set- 
tee; she just lay there,-eyes half-closed, 
watching him. But Hugh, rising from 
his chair, came to the table with an 
anxious: 

“You look tited, old man. 
the matter?” 

“Oh, I'll be all right after a peg or 
so,” said Margery’s husband. He 
drained the weak whisky-and-soda at 
a gulp; poured himself another. “Tell 
me about the new job, Hugh.” 

Dartree began talking about his pros- 
pects in South America, continued till 
dinner was served. All the while he 
talked, he was conscious of Margery. 

And the consciousness fretted him. 
He knew so well the thoughts at back 
of Margery’s eyes. If only she hadn’t 
been a married woman! If only—— 

There had never been anything 
wrong, not the slightest disloyal look, 
the slightest disloyal word, between 
them. Nevertheless, in the presence of 
his friend, Dartree felt guilty. 

“A jolly good thing,” thought Dar- 
tree, “that I am going away.” 

Dinner arrived; and, with it, a lift- 
ing of oppression. The woman, now 
in evening dress, white shoulders bare, 
began to sparkle. An effervescence, as 
of wine, came out of her. She set the 
men at their ease, became the old Mar- 
gery, the Margery Dawes whom Bel- 
lingham had wooed and won in town. 
Looking back an hour, her ~husband 
hated himself for his doubts of her. 

“Poor old Cec,” she laughed. “I gave 
him a hell of a time last night.” 

“Oh, come!” protested Bellingham. 
“It wasn’t as bad as all that.” ~ 

“Yes, it was. And worse.” She 
turned-to the younger man. “He’s an 
angel to me, really. And I don’t ap- 
preciate hima bit. At least,” the red 
lips hesitated provocatively, “sometimes 
I don’t.” 

Once more, Dartree began to feel 
uncomfortable. His mind, astuter to 
sex than his host’s, perceived a purpose 


Anything 
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under Margery’s assumed camaraderie, 
Somehow he felt himself enmeshed ig 
that purpose. 

But already Bellingham seemed like @ 
different man. His gray-green 
never left his wife. They deyoured her 
hungrily. Dinner over, he took the 
rocking-chair by the settee ; fondled her 
left hand as he puffed at his cheroow 
She let him fondle it, let her eyes meet 
his. Bellingham could see no purpose 
in those dark-blue eyes, only a kindle 
of passion which outriyaled his own 
But Dartree—Dartree, loving his friend, 
yet drawn to his friend’s wife—was 
prescient of disaster. 

It came to the boy, with overwhelm- 
ing clarity, that Margery was playing a 
game with the pair of them. He saw 
himself and his friend as her puppets, 
men without volition, moved hither, re- 
moved thither at sole will of those long 
white fingers. He strove vainly to con- 
trol imagination, to tell himself, “It’s all 
right; you’re going away.” He must 
go away. Now and at once. He must 
fly from Malaya, from the loose ener- 
vating days, the tense stimulating nights. 

The woman’s voice interrupted reso- 
lution, 

“Cec, I’ve been wondering——” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Whether it wouldn’t be rather a good 
scheme”—almost before the words were 
through her lips the boy knew himself 
entangled—“if I went home for a month 
or so. I’m sure the hot weather isn’t 
good for me. Of course, I hate the 
idea of leaving you. But it seems such 
a chance, Hugh’s going: 
~ She let the thought trail off into si- 
lence; watched it, visibly at work in 
the eyes of the two males. Hugh didn’t 
want her, that much she perceived at 
once. The perception fanned her de- 


sire for him. Willy-nilly, he should be 
made to want her. 

“You wouldn’t mind looking after 
me, would you, Hugh?” she smiled 
across at him. 
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“Course not. Delightful. But I’m 
afraid it would be rather difficult. To 
get you a‘cabin to yourself. The boats, 
you know. Terribly crowded.” 

So the boy she wanted, while the 
men she.no longer wanted, sat silent. 
Sie read indecision in the man’s eyes, 
fead love at war with passion. Love 


said: 


“Poor little woman! You'd be a self- 
ish beast not to let her go.” 

Passion said : 

“You can’t do without her. She can’t 
love. you, if she wants to leave you.” 
And all the time, but this Margery could 
mot see, the new thought which had 
come to-him that evening nagged at 
Bellingliam’s brain. 

“Never mind love or passion,” nagged 
the new theught. “They don’t last. 
Only work lasts. Think how free you'll 
be for your work, if she goes.” 

“Well?” queried the hindeymate. 
“What about it, old thing?” 

“It’s ten to one against your being 
able to get a berth,” dilly-dallied the 
husband, and in that moment, Hugh 
Dartree felt himself definitely entangled. 


She got her own way, of course. 
When the Margerys of this world 
marry the Bellinghams, they usually do 
get their own way. 

“You've been an angel about things; 
Cec,” she said to him, as the three of 
them waited for the Kreta Sombong, 
“the proud carriage” of the Malay 
patois, so called because, being what the 
West knows as a mail train, it does not 

\ stop at intermediate stations. 

“Mind you take care of your- 
self,” said Bellingham. Now that 
the moment of loss had come, he re- 
proached himself; manlike, for giving 
way; doubted neither Hugh’s loyalty, 
nor Margery’s, but his own unselfish- 
ness. His mind swayed between grief 
at parting from her and joy at the 
thought of uninterrupted labors. 

“I’m a selfish beast to leave you,” she 
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went on. “But it isn’t altogether my 
fault. This climate really is bad for my 
health. And I'll be back 
months, four at the outside.” 
“Four months,” thought Bellingham. ~ 


—‘We ought to have the pipes to the foot 


of Barley Sugar Hill by then.” . 

“I'll miss you,” he whispered, mean- 
ing it. 

“Hugh, he says he'll miss me. Isn't 
that ripping ?” / 

Hugh Dartree did not answer. His 
brown eyes roved up and down the 
rails. The narrow platforms 
crowded—Chinese, Tamils, Malays, 
here and there a European. Either end 
the platform grew jungle. One was 
safe on the platforms, he thought. One 
would not be safe in the jungle. j 

A moment later they heard the whis- 
tle of the train from Kuala Lumpur; 
saw it slow along the platform. Chi- 
nese, Tamils, and Malays surged, chat- 
tering, aboard. Coolies sweated over 
European luggage. A man from the 
Gopeng Club, the same who had chris 
tened her “hindermate,” arrived by fliv- 
ver just in time to wish “Mrs, Belling: 
ham” a pleasant trip. The whistle blew 
again. The meter-gauge carriages gath« 
ered way and rolled off for Penang. 

Cec Bellingham, watching those roll 
ing carriages out of sight, was aware of | 
a pale face under a green-lined topee, 
of a gloved hand waving to him: When 
that face disappeared, when that wav- 
ing hand was withdrawn, Cec Belling- 
ham, who had never known fear, knew 
fear for the first time. 

“Somehow or other,” he said to thé 
man from the Gopeng Club, “I don't 
believe I'll ever see Margery again.” 

“Rubbish,” retorted the man from 
the club, “Rubbish. Let’s tiffin at the 
hotel, I'll tootle you home in the road 
louse afterward.” 


At the Gallo-face Hotel, Colombo, 
_your exile returning from Malaya gets) 


in three ~ 


were. 
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his or her first taste of Europe. Despite 
its heat and its brown faces, despite its 
white roads and its rickshas, there is 
a something Western about Colombo. 
Perhaps the constant coming and going 
of steamers, white men’s steamers, 
steamers from Sydney Harbor and the 
Golden Gate, from Port of London and 
Port of Manchester, from Marseilles 
and Genoa and Trieste, make the illu- 
sion; perhaps it is only the civilized 
hotel, reacting on the civilized mind. 
Anyway, the illusion is a strong one, 
and, to the senses of a Margery, irre- 
sistible. 

“Hugh,” she said, “we'll have a bot- 
tle of the best to-night. And then we'll 
dance.” 

“Right you are.” 

Their boat had got in about tea time; 
would be away by dawn. ‘It seemed 
very good to be sitting at a firm table, 
listening to music, exchanging smiles 
with their few fellow-passengers, specu- 
lating about the other diners in the 
tiled electric-lit courtyard under the 
palm trees. 

A white-robed attendant brought the 
ordered wine, Eying her quarry over 
the breaking bubbles, Margery thoiight 
how wise she had been so far in her 
pursuit of him. All the past fortnight, 
at Penang and at Rangoon, by day under 
the hot awnings and by night on the 
cool foredeck, she had devoted herself 
to make him want her. The process 
took time. He was terribly on his guard 
against her. She had commenced by 
lulling his suspicions, by feigning heart- 
break at parting from “poor old Cec,” 
by insinuating into his mind the strong 
pretense of palship. Now, the process 
of pursuit must be accelerated. What 
better accelerator than “a bottle of the 
best ?” 

“We'll be home in three weeks. 
Here’s to town!” said Margery Belling- 
ham, and drained her glass. 

“Here’s to it,” responded Dartree. 

And that night, for the first time since 
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leaving Ipoh, the boy knew resolution 
wavering. The vision of Cece Belling- 
ham, of the sound man with the fmm 
mouth and the steady gray-green eyes; 
the vision which he, Hugh Dartree, Rad 
tried to hold in his inmost heart, as 
tempted saints clutch homely rosariés, 


receded, dwindled, slipped away. Tn 


its stead waxed the actual allurement Of 
Cec Bellingham’s wife. 

Dining, dancing, rickshaing back to 
their boat, she infused him with a hot, 
almost nauseating physical desire. No 
particular word, no particular look or 
gesture stimulated that desire; yet an 
aura, a crimson aura of the senses, ex- 
uded from the woman. It was as 
though some subtle and secret beast m 
her w hispered to some subtle and secret 
beast in the boy: 

“Look upon me !-Look upon the blue 
veins under the smooth skin of my 
polished hands! Look deep into the 
seething wells of my eyes; they seethe 
for you. Look close at the throb of my 
bosoms under their lace; they throb for 
you. Look upon me, Hugh Dartree, 
and say whether you will deny yourself 
for an outworn scruple.” 

“We're good pals, you and I, Hugh,” 
she whispered at the door of her cabin. 

“Rather,” he whispered back. 

But .now, indefinably, the meaning 
of the word pal had changed for them; 
held both a promise and a secret. — 


The game between those two, the 
game which is as old as Eden tree, 
played itself toward conclusion across 
half a world. Earther and farther be- 
hind them, long-lost already against the 
scarlet lacquer of the sun, receded the 
memories of Malaya, of the lone bunga- 
low and the lone man in the bungalow 
and the lone man’s labor knife-slashed 
down the blue and steaming hills. 
Nearer and nearer ahead of them across 
the moon-fretted ripples, beckoned faint 
lights, the lights of London apprehended 
half a world away. 
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‘Pvety ‘travel-day brotght 
tt Wearer, ‘ahd “evety travel-night. The 
Midian Ocean, frothitig to foam in their 
Wake, “Spoke to them of cooler seas, 
Aden, ‘barren “by hot waves, spoke to 
them “6f a ‘gfeater township: Perim, 
under the stars, was a suburb 
Mayfair. The Carial was London’s 
gateway, and Port “Said her custom 
. house. 

It Was at ‘Port “Said that she dated, 
the fifst ‘time: 

“Hepgh, you-don’t know ‘what I’d-give 
‘te Behappy.” 

“Don't, Matgery. We've got to play 
fair With Cec,” he answered. 


Only the exile returned ‘knows what 
Léndon ‘means to the returning exile, 
the grip of town. To know that mean- 
fig, to feel that -grip on one’s heart- 
Strings, is wotth ‘a’thousand years of 
Bahishment. They—home folk are al- 
Ways “they” and never “we” to exiles 


+will tell you how London has changed. 
You ‘will see, with your own eyes, the 


CHanges. But neither eyes nor friends 
Will ‘ever cdrivince you of change. 
Town for you is ‘still the town of ‘your 
youth, and though you are prescient 
of the day to come, the day when you 
will curse London with-an exile’s curs- 
ing, ‘when ‘you will yearn again for the 
throb of steamer decks and the world 
ahead, yet, for the €cstatic moment, she 
holds you, fills you, thrills you, drives 
you mad as Margery Bellingham drove 
mad Hugh Dartree. 

For the boy was mad—that first night. 
Dressing for dinner at the club—he 
had ‘Spent two hours in the Turkish 
bath, ‘an ‘hour with hairdresser and 
manicntist—-Malaya, with all that Ma- 
ldya ‘meant to his honor and to the 
honor “of his friend, seemed unreal as 
a costume play. The Hugh Dartree of 
> the high white tinic who drank “pegs” 
at the Gopetig Club had never existed; 
Was Merest phantom of an imaginative 
mind. The only real Dartree was the 


Dartree reflected in the long mirror, the - 


supercivitized Londdéner, éxqtisitein fhe 
tight white waistcoat and the gleaming 
shirt front. That Dattrée meant to 
have yét another cocktail ‘before ‘he 
fetched Margery to dinner; meant to do 
her well at the Ritz; teatit to ‘take "her 
to a show; meant to behave exactly ‘as 
the Huphs of this world -do behave ‘to 
the Margeries. That Dartree ‘finished 
fiddling with his butterfly tie; drew Gh 
silk-faced overcoat, took top hat, satin- 
tered down to the smoking room, drank ” 
his cocktail, and ordefed taxi, 

“Where to, sir?” asked the .club por- 
ter. 

“Betkeley Court.” 

He thought, as the taxi whirled him 
up St. James’ Street: 

“By Jove, this is rippittg. I think I'll” 
‘get a job in town. Nothing like towh, 
Wonder what she’ll have on.” 

She had on an opera cloak of gold 
velvet, fur-trimmed at neck and ‘wrists; 
and thereunder the ustral flimsy 
mering dance dress—palest mauve it 
was, as he remembered long afterward, 
shot with sorhe peculiar tose color, with 
a bunch of artificial blooms at waist 
of post-war England. The living room 
of the tiny service-flat she had taken 
shone with flowers. On the mantel 
piece, either side her silver ‘traveling 
clock, stood two photographs, his oWn 
and Gec’s. 

But the boy was too far gone in mad- 
ness to notice the portent. He had ak 
most forgotten Cec. Cec belonged 
the costume play of Malaya, to the 
phantom men in high white tunics wh® 
drank pegs at the Gopeng Club. 

“My word, Margéry,” he said, “you 
do look topping. When did you ge 
that kit?” 

“This ‘afternoon.” smiled ap 
into the eager brown eyes; let her un- 
gloved hand rest in his. “Tt “was 
bought specially for you. Say you ap 
prove.” 


“Rather.” - Her smiling eyes drew 
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him, and her lingering hand: He bent 
down and their lips met. 

“Don’t, Hugh, ” she whispered. 
—not yet.” 

Then, releasing herself, the mood 
changed to laughter; held laughter as 
they tripped downstairs into the taxi. - 


“Not 


She thought, shallowly, watching the 
Ritz fill with diners, how good it” was 
to be home; she thought, deeply, how 
far she “meant things to go with 
Hugh ;” she thought, vaguely, that it 
didn’t matter very much how far 
things went; she thought, with a sudden 
pang, of the lone bungalow, wondered 
if the lone bungalow would have been 
any more attractive with Hugh than 
with Cec; she decided herself definitely 
out of love with Cec, definitely in love 
with Hugh; she ordered the most ex- 
pensive dinner she could think of, and 
set herself to pay for it in the only way 
that Margerys know how to pay for 
dinners. 

“Hugh,” she flashed at him, “let’s cut 
the show and go where we can dance.” 

“Where?” he asked. 

“Oh, any old place. There are dozens 
of them.” 

“But you’ve got to be a member, 
haven’t you ?” 

“T'll wangle that all right.” 

The waiter brought caviar, cocktalls,. 
a bottle of champagne. Margery be- 
gan to sparkle. Her eyes blowed at the’ 
boy. 

“You’re a bit of a prig, Hugh.” 

“A prig. I like that.” 

“Well, aren’t you?’ Her foot 
touched his under the table; her voice 
dropped to a whisper “Think of the 
chances we’ve missed.” 

He blushed; and she laughed at his 
blushes. She suggested another half 
bottle, and, dinner over, a special 
liqueur. 

“My own invention. Créme de cacao 


with a dash of brandy and real cream 
on top.” 
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“Cream? Sounds a bit sticky to me,” 
protested Dartree. “Why not have the 
brandy neat ?” 

“You don’t know anything about it,” 
she shot at him. “You're only a child, 
Trust little Margery to know, whats 
what in town.” 

The vulgarity of her missed him. He 
saw her now only as quarry, a quarry 
he had been pursuing for many weeks; 
as that, and as a part, an essential party 
of the pleasures of town. 

“Dash it all,” he thought through the 
warm haze of the liqueur, “a chap’s got 
the right to a bit of fun after stewing 
for two years on that rotten rubber 
estate.” His friend, he no longer saw 
nor thought of. 

Dinner over, cigarettes smoked, bill 
paid, wraps gathered, Margery- Belling- 
ham who had been Margery Dawes took 
command of the expedition; gave exact 
directions to the taxi; smiled at the por- 
ter who slammed the door on them; and 
leaned back against the crook of Hugh’s 
arm without a protest. 

“You’re rather a dear,” she volun- 
teered between kisses; “and if you're 
very good you shall come back to the 
flat for a little drink in the wee small 
hours of the morning.” 

The taxi decanted them at an unim- 
posing door in an unimposing side 
street, Passing through the door, they 
found themselves facing a baize table, 
behind which sat two men in evening- 
dress, one of whom, the younger, 
smiled knowingly at Margery, and said: 

“It’s quite a while since we’ve seen 
you here.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” she smiled back at 
him. “I’m still a member, I suppose?” 

“Surely. Once a member always a 
member is our rule. You might sign 
for your friend, will you?” He pushed 
a big book and a pencil across the table; 
and Hugh, looking over Margery’s 
shoulder, saw that she scrawled “Flore 
ence Smith” in the “Members’ Column™ 
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of the faked register, and ‘Stetson 
Smith” under the “Visitors’.” 
“That'll be two guineas, please,” said 
the man, giving them two tickets. 
Hugh paid; and they passed out into 
the side street again; round the corner; 


through a double doorway guarded by a | 


uniformed porter who made great pre- 
tense of scrutinizing their tickets; and 
down*a flight of purple-carpeted stairs 
into “The Club.” 

It was early yet, and the subterranean 
dance-room dais at one end, bar at 
other, opal lights overhead, and shining 
floor underfoot, was almost empty. 
The negroes on the dais had just fin- 
ished their jazz tune and they sat in 
silent contemplation of their instru- 
ments. An alien waiter bustled offi- 


ciously forward; found the newcomers © 


a table; handed their wraps to a boy 
in buttons. 

“This place has gone off,” pronounced 
Margery. “But it may buck up a bit 


later on. Light me a cigarette, there’s 


a dear. And tell the waiter to bring us 
some coffee. Special coffee! And 
some sugar. White sugar. When he 
brings it, give him a couple of Brad- 
burys, and don’t expect any change.” 

The order was brought, the special 
coffee, surreptitiously laced with bad 
brandy, drunk; the “white sugar” in its 
-harmiless-looking paper transferred to 
Margery’s hand bag. 

“But, I say ” began Dartree, 

She silenced him with a finger at lip, 
and said, truthfully enough: 

“My dear, I haven't touched it for 
/ ages. But I like to have a bit by me. 
Just in case I get the hump.” 

And thereafter, for two hours, they 
dancetl to the music of Ethiopia; 
danced till the room grew too full for 
dancing, till the whorls of cigarette 
smoke clotted thick as _opiuth clouds 
round the opal lights, till the sway of 
her body in his arms, the brush of her 
skirts against his limbs, the scent of her 
hair in his nostrils, and the provoca- 


tion of her words in his ears, drove all 
but the last relic of decency from the 
boy’s mind, 


“Better pay him, hadn’t I?’ said 
Hugh, 

“Don’t ask me for advice,” laughed 
Margery, as she fumbled for her keys, 

They were standing on the sidewalk, 
between the still-open yellow door of the 
taxi which had brought them from the 
night club and the still-closed ma. 
hogany door of “Berkeley Court.” 
Hugh dived into his trousers pocket, 
produced a crumpled ten-shilling note, 
gave it to the driver, heard him slam his 
door, and followed Margery’s velvet 
cloak into the hall, , 

A light and a fire burned in the hall, 
but the lift had ceased working, and up- 
stairs all was in darkness. He followed 
her pa rs—stone stairs, carpeted, 
sent to the foot; heard her whisper, 
“Don’t make mote noise than you can 
help ;” took her arm as they passed out 
of the light; felt her sway; caught her 
and crushed her to him; crushed her 
warm lips under his mouth. “Impa- 
tient,” she whispered, freeing herself. 
They went on, a step at a time, to thé 
door of her flat, let themselves in. 

A gas fire glowed red in the tiny 
sitting room. Scent of flowers hung 
heavy in the hot air. 

“Some climb!” she 
shan’t be a tick.” 

Her mouth was an utter provocation} 
hair and eyes showed 4s dark ltres in 
the glow of the fire. He tried to keep 
her with him; but she slipped away. 
He made a movement to turn on the 
electric light; thought better of iff 
peeled off his overcoat; stood, back t¢ 
the fire, warming himself; faced the 
fire. 4 

He knew, subconsciously, that Mar 
gety had slipped away to take a sniff 
of that “white sugar” he had bought 
for her; that he himself was “half-seas 
over ;” that there was a reason, an int 
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perative reason, why, of all the flats in 
London, he should not be in this flat. 

“Who the devil cares?” he thought. 

Why on earth didn’t Margery come 
back? She had promised him a drink. 
Damn it! He wanted a drink. What a 
beast of a row the clock'made! Tick— 
tick—tick. He could jyst make out the 
clock face. 
morning. Time a fellow went to bed. 

His eyes wandered from the face of 
the clock to the silver photograph frame 
on the left of the clock. His own phota- 
graph! He smiled at it inanely. The 
other photograph, the one on the right 
of the clock, must be Bellingham’s, 
Poor old Cee, still stewing at his job. 

The boy’s dazed mind tried to visual- 
ize Bellingham; failed. Something had 
happened to Cec; Cec’s face refused to 
be conjured up. Only the eyes and the 
forehead were visible. Why in Hades 
could he only visualize Cec’s eyes and 
forehead ? 

And suddenly, as though the haze of 
drink blew clear from his brain, Hugh 
Dartree realized that the vision of 
Bellingham-was not an abstract picture, 
but a real one; that he was looking at 
Bellingham’s photograph, the photo- 
graph in the silver frame on Margery’s 
mantelpiece. Only the eyes and the 
forehead of the photograph were visible, 
and they only vaguely in the dim fire 
glow, because some one—because some 
one had stuck a cable envelope in the 
frame. The cable envelope obscured all 
the lower features of Bellingham’s face, 
the big mouth, the straight nose, the 
firm chin. 

Dartree’s hand shook as he plucked 
the envelope from its place; bent down 
to examine the superscription. 


Bellingham, Berkeley Court, Berkeley 


Street, London. 

The cable must be from Cec, from the 
man who stared down—Dartree could 
feel him staring—over the edge of the 
mantelpiece. Mere touch of the paper 
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Getting on for one in the - 


made Dartree feel a beast. The thing 
would have to be opened, Margery 
would open it when she came back. Ine 
decent! Damnably and horribly inde= 
cent. He remembered, abruptly, that 
Bellingham had cabled her to Mat. 
seilles. “Then why this second cable? 
The drink in the boy went cold, sour, 

“Sorry I’ve been so long. Had to 
put.on a kim.” Margery, Margery im 
dishabille, cheeks flushed, eyes spar- 
kling, came slowly across the room: 
Margery must have clicked. on the 
lights, the crimson-shaded wall-lights 
which reflected like blood from the 
white envelope. 

She came closer: ~ 

“Hugh, have I made myself nice for 
you?” 

He held out the envelope; saw the 
flush deepen in her cheeks. 

“What's that?” she asked, 

“A cable. 1 found it on the manteél- 
piece. The porter must have brought it 
up while we were out.” 

“Oh, bother cables.” She took it 
from him. “We needn’t worry about 
this to-night, Hugh.” ~ 

“Open it!” There was command in 
the boy’s voice, and—behind command 
—fear. 

“The prig,” she thought; “as though 
a cable could make any difference.” * 

“But I don’t want to open it. It 
might be——” 

“Open it!” said the boy grimly; and 
Margery Bellingham, who had been 
Margery Dawes, obeyed. 

She knew that words, unbelievable 
words, were dancing in front of her 
eyes; that the boy, too, was reading 
those words; that something, some- 
thing pleasurable and secret and sinful 
between her and the boy, some link of 
passion, had utterly smashed; that Cee 
Bellingham was dead, dead and buried, 
buried in the red spouting earth of his 
own water drills. 


Accident your husband regret killed it- 
stantaneously. 
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The-man from the club had meant to 
be very kind; had thought she would 
Want to know full details. She wanted 
noe details. Even in that first moment 
she knew that she wanted only one 
thing in the world, the thing she had 
missed by minutes, the thing that only 
Dartree could have given her. 

And now, now ‘he would never give 

‘it, Never! Mere sight of her made 
him physically sick. She saw him as 
One compact revulsion. He loathed 
her, loathed himself. 

“I suppose,” he seemed to be speak- 
ing to himself, tearing words out of his 
heart, “that this serves us damn well 
right. There’s a God, somewhere or 
other. And He saw us. But He needn’t 
have killed Cec. Why didn’t He take 
me?” 

*Don’t be such a fool, Hugh.” The 
cocaine she had sniffed in the bedroom 
was at work in Margery; drug and 
balked desire alike made her the sav- 
age. “It wasn’t our fault if——” 

“You mean’—he was beyond re- 
proaching her—‘“it might have hap- 
pened anyway? I admit that. It might 
have. But it didn’t. He’s dead, and 
we're alive. He probably knows now.” 

They faced one another, tense, silent. 
Then the boy moved for his coat. 


STORM NEED 


To-DAy I am in need of wind, of storm! a 
This reckless heart grows. weary of the sun, 

Coficeal his fire! Too long have I been warm. 
Blow out the stars! To-day I shall be one \ 

With cold and gloom and desolation. No! 

’ I shall be one with all wild things that love ‘ 

The freedom of the dark; with winds that go 
Blindly through space and clouds that rise above 

The level of'a common day. There leaps 
Within my heart to-day desire of rain, 

Rain in my face, and through my veins there creeps 
The fire of youth that long has smoldering lain. 

__ My spirit irks at comfort. Sun, make way! 
I am in need of wind, of storm, to-day! 
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“You're not going, Hugh?” 

“Of course I’m going.” 

At the door, he hesitated, came back. 

“That stuff,” he said, “that stuff [ 
bought you to-night.” 

“You want some of it?” 

“I want all of it.” 

“Why 

“Because you—you might be tempted 
to—to——” 

“To kill myself?” Margery Belling- 
ham laughed, a little hard laugh, low in 
the throat. “You're not so attractive ag 
all that, Hugh!” 


Not until he was out of the flat, not — 


until he had spilled the “white sugar” 
she parted with so reluctantly in the 
mud of the roadway, not until, sick of 
heart and head, he crawled between the 
sheets of his cold bed, did Hugh Dartree 
realize the full horror of that last taunt. 

And that sense of degradation is still 
with Dartree; it haunts him, like some 
foul bird, in the forests of Putumayo; 


oozes from his inner mind as the liquid | 


rubber oozes from the slit trees of 
Putumayo. But Margery Dawes, whg 
was once Margery Bellingham, stil] 
dances exotically through post-war 
London, careless alike of the living and 
of the dead. 

Bellingham, one hopes, is happy. 


Heten Frazee-Bower. 
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FTER the~ast bit of red tape 
was unwound, Patrick Crombie 
passed out of the dreadful door. 

His wife was waiting for him at the 
wheel of their high-powered car, a gal- 
lant little figure, as determinedly brave 
under the eyes of the gathered reporters 
as she had been under the eyes of the 
jury those dragging autumn days six 
years ago. 

“Hello, old dear!” she greeted him. 


kind words for theif gentle readers.” 
Dora was never affectionate in public. 
That had, Patrick remembered, been a 
sore spot with his defending counsel. 

He turned, awkwardly, to the news- 
paper men, trying not to wince before 
the incessant click-click of cameras: 
He was a big man, conspicuous any- 
where. 

“Well, boys?” 

They were eager to know what he 
thought of Belden’s confession, exoner- 
ating him, at this late- date, from the 
Meade murder, 

“Took his time,” said Patrick. Then 
he added: “Poor devil!” 

“They say he won’t last out the day.” 

“Hope not, for his sake.” 

“You seem sort of sympathetic, Mr. 
Crombie.” 

“I feel that way. I’ve never pre- 
tended to be grief-smitten because 
Meade died, and I shan’t begin now.” 

“Seen the confession?” 

“Not yet.” 

“What you going to do now?” 

“What am I-going to do? ~-What 
would I do? Go back to the Crombie 
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“These boys want you to say a few, 


‘won't know the girls! 


Chemical Company, of course.” The 
‘Crombie Chemical Company was almost 
as dear to him as Dora and the girls. 
“T’ve a dozen new formulas. I believe 
one, at least, will revolutionize an Amer- 
ican industry. There’s—well, when I’ve 
experimented, you'll hear of them!” 

It was Dora who finally rescued him.] 

“He’s running down,” she said, with 
that faintly amused smile of hers. 
“Better fake the rest.” 

They let him go reluctantly. Dora 
guided the car along the cobble-stoned 
street ; then, as they reached the gleam- 
ing smoothness of Broadway, she 
looked at him with a sudden. dropping 
of her determined bravery. 

“Oh, Pat! It’s almost too good to 
be true, isn’t it?” 

He patted her hand, where it gripped 
the wheel. For a moment they strug- 
gled for expression, remaining inartic- 
ulate. Then Dora’s smile triumphed. 

“We're too old to get sentimental! 
The girls wanted to come—oh, you 
You haven't 
changed such a lot. I’m glad. But 
you need a rest and fresh air.” 

“IT need you and the girls and the 
Crombie Chemical Company.” 

“You needn’t race back to the office. 
It’s getting on beautifully. Forrest says 
they’ve doubled the volume of business 
in the last year.” 

“Forrest. Who's Forrest?” 

“Haven’t I told you about Forrest? 
Oh, yes, I have. He’s the acting gen- 
eral manager now that old Mr. Wilcox 
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is ill. He’s been with tis ages, three 
years, anyway. He's our right bower.” 

“Oh, he is?” 

“Yes; he’s been the salvation of the 
CO.” 

“What's the rest of his name?” 

“Gray. Forrest Gray.” 

They had reached the incline, and the 
car waited on the platform above the 
smoky city. He strained his eyes to 
the west to see the twin stacks nestled 
in the curve of the winding river, mark- 
ing the long, low building which housed 
the Crombie Chemical Company. He 
knew, as well as though he could see 
them, how the squat, white letters stood 
Out against the dull brick; how the nar- 
row patch of grass between the brick 
walls and the stone coping was showing 
brown spots, and the flame of scarlet 
sage dimming. 

The conductor on the trolley that had 
ascended with them came over to 
them. 

“Mr. Crombie! We're powerful 
glad!’ They shook hands, solemnly. 

The motorman came, too, and the 
Solitary passenger, whom Dora seemed 
to think Patrick should remember. It 
was good of thein all to care. 

“I'd like to see Belden’s confession,” 
he told Dora, as they started on toward 
their house. 

“Feel in my pocket, old dear. That's 
it.” 

A>column or so of bad print con- 
tained the statement of Gregory Belden, 
now dying in Bethesda Hospital, the 
Victim of a gas explosion. 

It seemed that Belden had been de- 
frauded by James Meade, his partner 
im a lumber deal in Canada, of the sav- 
ings of eighteen years, including a trust 
fund invested for his ‘ward, whom Bel- 
den had hoped to marry; that he had 
followed Meade to this city and begged 
him to make good the trust fund, but 
Without avail; that he had been sit- 
ting on the upper flight of stairs lead- 
ing from the hall of Meade’s apartment, 


Ainsleé’s 


in utter dejection, when Patrick Crom- = 


bie called and had distinctly heatd the 
quartel ensuing. 

To prove that reports on sales were 
false, Crombie went down to his car for 
books, leaving his overcoat, which 
Meade promptly threw out ; that Belden, 
beginning to descend the stairs, was 


seen and taunted by Meade, and in a 7 


moment of fury, seized Crombie’s 
overcoat and strangled or sniothered 
Meade in it, throwing the body back 
into the apartment, where he overturned 
a chair and table, as if in a struggle, be- 
fore hiding on the upper flight once 
more ; that when Crombie reéntered the 
apartment, he, Belden, made his escape. 

It seemed, further, that Belden knew 
Crombie only by sight and had no 
knowledge of threats alleged to have 
been made by him against Meade, and 
did not know of the trial and convie- 
tion of Crombie until after sentence of 
death had been pronounced; but that 
even when this was commuted to life 
imprisonment, Belden had not the cour- 
age to confess. 
eral times made up his mind to die, 
leaving a statement exonerating Crom- 
bie, and was, in fact, at the time of the 
gas explosion, on his way to Crombie’s 
wife. 

“Tf it-hadn’t been for the people on 
the first floor swearing that no one elsé 
was in the building and I hadn't come 
downstairs ” began Patrick. 

“Let’s don’t go over it, Pat.” 

He looked at her with eyes grown 
tender. If it had not been for Dora’s 
splendid spirit, that first sentence would 
have been carried out; there would 
have been no Patrick Crombie to conié 
back when he had the chance. 

They entered their own suburb, 
Brick pillars, topped with flower boxes, 
marked intersecting avenues ; tiny parks 


dotted. the way; substaytial homes pres” 


sided over gracious grounds. 


“The Japanese shrubs froze out last” 
winter,” said Dora, as she made the® 


He had, however, sev-* 
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curve of the Crombie drive. “Forrest- 
suggested blue spruce. Don’t look so 


bad, do they?” 

But Patrick was spared replying. 
The girls darted down the shallow steps, 
with cries of “dad!” 

- “So you’re my little girls!” he said, 
after the first onslaught. “This great 
person reaching to my chin is Ginger. 
Can’t change your red curls, if you do 
grow up! More like your mother than 
ever, Dixie. I can’t get over it. My 
little girls!” 

“See how we've decorated the house, 
dad? The flags are Mandy’s idea> She 
would have hung bunting all along the 
avenue, but mother wouldn’t stand for 
it. Come in and see the fireplace!” 
They dragged him in, one at either side, 
bubbling with excitement. “We had 
Forrest make the sign, but Dix and I 
arranged the garlands.” 

The fireplace, an ornate affair with 
tiered mantels and many mirrors, was 
smothered in laurel. Old English let- 
ters done in gilt on a green ground, 
proclaimed : “He’s with us once again!” 

“You'll have to speak to Mandy and 
Jake, dad. They’re dying to see you. 
Oh, isn’t it wonderful?” Ginger kissed 
him rapturously. 

It was wonderful. Such a wife, such 
lovely girls, such devoted servants! 
The telephone rang incessantly with joy- 
ous messages. His table was heaped 
with telegrams, letters, and flowers from 
glowing friends. The Crombie Chemi- 
cal Company had sent a great basket of 
asters, 

“Forrest ordered them,” explained 
Dixie, hovering over the blooms. 

“Reminds me of a funeral,” growled 
Patrick, and pretended to jest at the 
cloud in her pretty eyes. “Decent of 
people to stick to us, under the circum- 
stances.”” 

“That’s mother,” Dixie gave her own 
edition of Dora’s smile. “Mother let 
’em understand we weren’t hiding our 
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heads. We were your family and proud 
of it. We weren’t going to behave as if 
you were guilty.” 

“We kept on just the same, Oh, dad, 
you're so perfectly ugly and dear and 
heavenly!” Ginger drew him» down 
within reach of her eager‘ tips. 

“Oh, mother, Forrest telephoned he” 
had to run up to Chicago, so he can’t be 
here. A big Western shipment.” 

“Seems to me Forrest is the biggest 


. part of the works,” commented Patrick, 


lighting his pipe and settling himself in 
his favorite, sleepy, hollow chair. 

“I don’t know what we would have 
done without him,” twittered Dixie. 

“How’d you get hold of him?” 

“Ginger met him, didn’t she? Didn't 
you, Ginger ?” 

“Nearly four years ago, will be four 
next flood time,” agreed Ginger from 
the settle where she was devouring her 
father with adoring eyes. “The new 
governor had just got in and mother 
was going to try him for a pardon, but 
something happened—wasn’t that the 
time you sprained your ankle, mother? 
Yes, I know it was. So mother let me 
go.~I was sixteen. All I had to do was 
take the papers to the governor—the 
appointment was made—but when the 
time came, I had to see the secretary, 
and it didn’t do a bit of good.” 

“And this Forrest?” 

“He was on the train going back. 
You needn’t cross your eyes, dad! The 
floods were raging. Tracks were 
washed away. Our train was derailed 
in a cornfield, nobody killed, but we had 
to stay there for hours until finally one 
of the crew waded or swam to a little 
village—not half a dozen houses in the 
place, dad—and came back with a boat 
for us. We were there thirty-six 
hours, Forrest and I in the same house, 
and he was lovely!” 

“Mother and I were nearly crazy. 
When Ginger came home with him 
then——” 

“He would see me home!” 
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» “We'd have given him the house and 


fot and our best hats, if he’d wanted 
them!” 

“Ever try to do without bread or 
potatoes for six meals, dad? There 
wasn't 2 speck of flour or one potato in 
the village. It was more fun!” * Ginger 
glowed at the remembrance. 

“So you took the fellow to your 
hearts.” 

“Not so precipitately as all that,” 
Said Dora. “Old Mr. Wilcox was here, 
trying to stop my going out after Gin- 
ger on one foot. He was half mad 
with overwork and the loss of orders. 
The C. C. Co. was going down with 
a thump. Forrest hadn’t anything in 
view, and Mr. Wilcox needed an as- 
Sistant 

“And when he’d tried Forrest, of 
course he couldn’t do without him!” 
wound up Ginger. “I’m so sorry you 
can’t meet him right away, dad!” 

“So am I,” averred Patrick, obscur- 
ing himself behind a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. Hang it! He wanted to be 
fair. Beastly narrow of him to take a 
dislike to some one he’d never seen. 

“Did I tell you they’re giving a re- 
ception for you at the Pillars, old dear? 
To-night.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Everybody, Hyde Park, all our 
friends. They want you to come back 
“strong.” 

It rather overwhelmed Patrick. Un- 


_ expected, you know. And decent and— 


well, decent! 

He ran over to Wilcox’s after dinner 
for a brief call. Great to be free to 
come and go as you pleased. To know 
people were glad to see you, wanted to 
make up; lots of decent people in the 
world! 

“Thanks to young Gray, we can turn 
over the C. C. Co. without a blush,” 
Said Wilcox presently. “Valuable man, 
Gray.” 
“So I hear.” 
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“Been like a brother to Dora and the 


girls.” 


People repeated that during the re- | 


ception. He was disgusted with him- 
self for not responding more heartily. 
But he’d taken an unreasoning preju- 
dice to Forrest Gray. 

All the same, he enjoyed ‘the eve 
ning. It was good to be back, to have 
an admiring crowd laughing at his 
jokes, to dance with his daughters, te 
catch Dora’s smile across the room. A 
chance to come back! What wouldn't 
Binks, the other trusty, have given for 
it? Or any one of that army of ‘um 
fortunates? He’d have to see what he 
could do, 

The feeling was strong upon him ag 
he rustled through the fallen leaves on 
the drive, some time after midnight 
neighbors on either hand, to bring up 
the cars. By the grace of God and the 
unfailing spirit of Dora Crombie, he 
was a man among men, a friend among 
friends. once more! 

He said something of what he felf 
to Ginger, when he and she strolled 
in from the garage, later. 

“I'd like to make my chance count 
for the next fellow. As it happened I 
was in for what I hadn’t done, but 
perhaps if I’d been Belden—— [I’ve 
learned several things in the last six 
years. I hope my learning them'll 
make a.difference to other men.” 

“Dad, darling!” ~ 

“That’s right, choke me to death if 
a good cause. I like it.” 

They stood for a moment in thé 
shadow of the bare sugar maples, the 
girl pressed against him. White chry# 
anthemums bordering the dtive showed 
dimly through the dark; gallant flowery 
chrysanthemums, weathering any frosh 

“T could do a lot with the Crombit 
Chemical Company toward giving the 
right sort ofy chance,” he mused, alouth 

Ginger kissed his down-dropped chit 

“Forrést talks like that, too. You'll 
be wild about Forrest !” 
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He released her, abruptly, and they 
went into the house. Ridiculous the 
way the fellow had infatuated them all! 


The third morning that he stepped 
from the car at the Crombie Chemical 
Company’s door, and waved farewell to 
Dora at the wheel, he had a feeling that 
something important impended~ He 
puzzied over it, as he crossed the 
strip of white walk. The feeling per- 
sisted, after morning greetings from 
clerks in the big room on the right of 
the hall and a hearty echo from the 
laboratories on the left. He mounted 
the short flight to the private offices, 
pondering. 

His secretary stood by the long table, 
sorting the mail. One of the division 
managers, mounted oy a low stepladder, 
was searching the walNiles. They both 
said: “Good morning, Mr. Crombie!” as 
if his coming had made it good, and 
his heart glowed. 

His chair faced the glazed partition 
which divided the office from that of 
Wilcox, and his eyes swept it, casually, 
and rested there. 

“Wilcox isn’t down to-day, Tom?” he 
asked his secretary. 

“No, sir.» Hasn’t been here for 
more’n three weeks.” 

“There’s some one in his office.” 

Tom glanced at the blurred shadow 
on the glass. 

“That’s Mr. Gray.” 

His employer rose. 

“I haven’t met Mr, Gray.” 

“T’'ll call him,” offered Tom, but Pat- 
rick declined. He swung down the hall 
and paused at the door. The odd feel- 
ing recurred, with greater intensity. 

Mr. Gray was concentrating on a 
many-paged, blue-bound document, his 
elbows on the desk, clenched fists 
pressed against his temples. Only a 
triangle of forehead and a close-cut 
head of smooth, fair hair was visible. 

“Good morning.” 

He started, dropped the manuscript, 
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recovered it, stood up, a bit flushed. 
And Patrick knew the meaning of that 
puzzling premonition, 

 Patrick- Crombie, 
Gray.” 

“Mighty glad you’re back, Mr. Crome 
bie. . Hope you're satisfied with our 
record.” He had a deep voice with @ 
rather pleasing drawl. 

“Um.” Patrick regarded him be 
tween half-shut lids. - There could be 
no mistake. Those dark-lashed, 
browed, gray eyes, almost perfect fea- 
tures, that bee-stung upper lip. 

“Got a contract here from the N. & 
B. people, but they’ve slipped in a joker 
about renewal rates. They don’t get 
away with it, though. See, they say 
——” He found the place on the con- 
tract and read it aloud. 

“T’ll see Bush about it.” 

“I’ve drawn a substitute clause. My 
point’s this.” He established the point, 
conclusively, while Patrick watched 
him, abstractedly jingling loose coins: 

“Pretty well put. Understand you've 
been-with us four years.” 

“Almost that; yes.” 
“What did you do before that?” 


Mr.—a— 


~ 


“I was with the Letchford Drug 


Company in the Carolinas.” 

“And your name’s——” 

“Forrest Gray.” There was the 
barest twitching of one hand under the 
catechism. 

“Hear you’ve been very kind to my 
wife and daughters. I appreciate it.” 
“They’ve been wonderful to me.” 

“I think they’re wonderful myself. 
You’ve handled the C, C. Co. practically 
alone this year? Wish you’d run over 
what you’ve done with me. Get the 
cashier, or whoever you need, I want 
to get a line on things.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said with alacrity. He 
seemed eager to give an accounting, 
He had everything at his finger tips. 
There was no irritating search for miss- 
ing papers. Balance sheets had been 
prepared in advance. He was, perhaps, 
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Wile wain of the excellence of his stew- 


ardship. 


Ginger interrupted over the telephone 
With some message for her father. 

And dad,” she added, “is Forrest 
there? 1 want to ask him to come home 
With you to dinner.” . 

“What's going on?” 

“Why, we haven’t seen him since you 
came! What do you think of him?” 

“Um. He’s here. Mr. Gray.” He 
pushed the instrument across the desk, 
and eyed the young man attentively. 
The fingers clasped about the metal 
were very long and very slim. On the 
second finger of his right hand he 
Wore a dull silver ring reaching from 
knuckle to joint. He had good reason 
to wear that ring! 

But there was no fault to be found 
with’ his managership. He set Patrick 
fight more than once, and he was ag- 
gtavatingly correct in each case! He 
seemed to be infallible. — 

“Curious ring you're wearing, Mr. 
Gray,” remarked Patrick, as they left 
the offices together that evening. 

“Yes, it is. The family always calls 
me Forrest, Mr. Crombie.” 

“Um. Perhaps they think they know 
you better than I do.” There was a 
slight emphasis on “think,” but Forrest 
refused to be disturbed by it. “That 
ring, though. Mind letting me see it.” 

“Not at all. But I can’t get it off.” 
He paused under the swinging light on 
the stairs and held out his hand. A 


curved line, faintly purple, showed 
above the wide circlet. 
“Ready, old dear?” Dora, hands 


‘thrust boyishly into the, pockets of her 


motor coat, stood at the open door. 
“Hello, Forrest! What are you two 
holding hands for?” 

No time to pursue thé matter. But 
after dinner, when the girls and Dora 
Were at the farther end of the living 
ftoom, selecting music from an over- 
flowing cabinet, Patrick looked up from 
the pipe he was filling. 


Ainslee’s 


“By the way, where did you say you 
were four years ago last September?” 

Forrest’s eyes, facing the mierciless 
light of triple globes, remained steady. 

“Don’t think I said, did 1? Let's see: 
four years. I, must have been with 
Letchford. Yes, Carolina.” 


“Ever hear of Cartoon Jock?” Pat-7 


rick fired the question at him, but. he 
merely moved back a bit, as if the fire 
proved too hot, and drawled: 

“A Carolinian?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Oh, that’s good, Dix. Let’s have 
that.” He crossed to the piano swiftly, 
“We need you, Mrs. Dora. Come on, 
everybody !” 


Forrest was indeed one of the family,’ 


The girls turned to him about every- 
thing, from the way the piano lamp 
shook, to Dixie’s English theme. He 
corrected Ginger’s fingering, differed 
with Dixie as to what she should wear 
to a university dance, and told Dora to 
return her latest picture. 

“No more a genuine Corot than I 
am. Is it?” he appealed to Patrick. 

“Out of my line, Mr. Gray.” 

“Call him Forrest, dad,” 
caressing her father. 

“Do!” coaxed Dixie. 
added: 

“Sounds more friendly.” 

He nodded, making up his obstinate 
mind to say “you” and “he” “Td 
rather call him dow than anything!” 
he thought, 
there was no justification for that. The 
man had behaved very decently during 
his C, C. connection. His accounting 
had been beter than Patrick’s wildest 
dreams. 

“But we sa seen the end of him 
yet,” he mused, and despised himself 
for being ungratefully sure it would bé 
a bad end. 


And Dora 


Old Mr. Wilcox not improving, For- 
rest continued in his réle of -general 
manager. 


said Ginger, 


and immediately realized 


Patrick augmented the salary 
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but it had been a generous sum in the 
first place. A bachelor must be extrava- 
gant to spend it all. Forrest was not 
that. He seemed to have commendably 
few faults. 

Patrick tntiidred, about him, persis- 

tently, and found out exceedingly littie, 
that little all to the man’s credit. 
“You don’t like him, do you, old 
ear?” said Dora regretfully. She and 
Patrick were momentarily isolated at 
a dance, and Forrest had just waltzed 
off with Dixie. 

“Do I show it?” 

“But of course I know.” She drew 
er feather fan between her fingers and 
worried her lower lip with her pretty 
eeth. “Why not, Pat?” 

“Reasons,” he answered vaguely. His 
roubled glance followed his younger 
“See here, Dpra. Dixie’s 
00 much of a kid——” 

“For what?” 

“Gray’s young and good looking, a 
ot too good looking.” 

Dora’s crooked little smile flashed. 
“T wouldn’t worry over Dixie on that 
account. Poor Pat! Yes, Ginger. If 
you know something about Forrest, you 
bught to tell me. You do know some- 
hing.” 

“Um.” 

“Don’t just say ‘Um.’ I've seen it. 
’m sorry, because I like him. He 
asn’t done anything very dreadful, has 
e? He’s been so.wonderful to us.” 
“That's it. He’s been so plagued de- 
ent. It’s tp to me to give him a 
thance. But he shan’t have Ginger.” 

He sought his elder child anxiously: 
low had he been so blind? Every 
plance of her brown eyes was for For- 
est, the very tones of her voice were 
ifferent for him. 


eminded himself, while his heart sank. 
lis large plans for regeneration came 
back to him. The C. C. Co. was to 
elp. So it should! 

5 
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io lighten the weight of his obligation, 


*But he has a right to a chance,” he - 


But when he brought up the matter 
next morning, he was amazed to find 
that they were already far along that 
path. 

“Mr. Gray’s idea,” explained Tom, 
referring to the system of dealing with . 
prison-branded men. “Mr. Ofting’s 
at the head. Shall I call him?” 

“Always running against him!” ran 
Patrick’s thoughts, as he and Otting 
conferred. “Worst of it is, he’s so in- 
fernally right! Couldn’t have managed 
better myself. Deserves a chance.” 
Then, as the silhouette of the acting 
general manager appeared on the glazed 
partition, telephone in hand, he frowned. 
Ginger, no doubt. They were always — 
telephoning each other. “He doesn’t 
deserve Ginger, though!” he muttered, 
and Otting raised amber-spectacled 
eyes, inguiringly. 

“Mr, Crombie!” Forrest entered, pre- 
cipitately. “Mr. Wilcox—-they just 
phoned—he’s dead!” 


After the funeral, the directors of 
the company suggested that Forrest 
Gray receive the title and salary of 
general manager. 

“He’s done the work so long,” one 
of them reminded Patrick. 

But Patrick, knowing what he knew, 
hesitated. He liked to have absolute 
confidence in the general manager. 

“Think I'll wait a few days. Delay 
won't hurt us. I haven’t been on the 
job very long,” he temporized. 

He hung up the receiver, after the 
last call, and frowned. The subject of 
the conversation was standing at the 
window. There—that was the very at- 
titude! Profile clear against the light. 
Patrick’s glance went to the curious cir- 
clet on the young man’s finger. It had 
slipped forward. A tiny, purple, kick- 
ing foot was visible on the white skin 
beneath.. The ring wouldn’t come off, 
would it? 

“We won’t appoint a general manager 
for a month,” decided the president. 
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Dora came blithely into the office a 
night later. 

bitterly cold, old dear. have 
to thaw my fingers.” She huddled over 
the radiator. “Ugh! How do you bear 
to glower at that icy river every time 
you look out? I’d never get warm. Do 
give me something to distract my mind.” 

“How about the newspaper? Catch! 
I’ve got to sign this mail.” Patrick 
went on splashing “P. Crombie” on end- 
less sheets of sand-colored paper. 

“Pat! What do you think? The 
Neils were robbed last night!” 

“Who? Oh, were they? Tom, this 
is fourteen-fifty a ton, not fifteen-forty. 
Just change that.” 

“They took Bessie Neil’s wedding sil- 
ver, She’d been wearing her pearls and 
they got those. Any lunatic ought to 
have put away those pearls. Oh, she 
did! ~ They were in the wall safe. Re- 
member Bessie telling us how well that 
safe was concealed? You fairly take 
the house to pieces to find it. Hello, 
Forrest. See this-about the Neils?” 

Forrest took the sheet and scanned 
the scare head, His lips came together 
tightly. 

“Awfully queer to leave that silly 
sign,” commented Dora. 

“Let’s see.” Patrick extended an im- 
perative hand. = 

“Some one’s cleaned out the Neils,” 
explained Forrest. 

“Don’t read it to me. Give it to me.” 
Patrick’s keen eyes bored into Forrest, 
as the young man obeyed. Then they 
fell to the paper. Beneath the photo- 
graph of the Neils’ brick house was a 
crude sketch, done, apparently, in ink, 
and consisting of a circle and a few 


lines, thus: 


“Cartoon Jock!” exclaimed Patrick. 
“Who's he, Pat?” 
“A rather noted crook from San 


Ainslee’s 


Francisco; isn’t he?” he asked with the 
lift of an eyebrow toward Forrest. 
“Isn’t he, young man?” 

“I didn’t finish reading it.” 

“Not mentioned here, as it happens. 
Since you don’t know about Cartoon 
Jock ” His direct regard detained 
Forrest, who stopped, uncomfortably, 
his left hand fidgeting with the back of] 
Tom’s swivel chair. “He’s the author 


of ten or twelve clever burglaries com- 
mitted in. San Francisco four years 
ago. That chap could get into any safe, 
He always left this’—touching the 
sketch—“as a screech of triumph, I sup- 
I had the honor of séeing him, 


pose. 
once.” 

“Oh, Pat, where?” Dora cried. But 
Forrest’s fingers, weighing on the in- 
secure screw, sent Tom’s chairback clat- 
tering to the floor. 

“Nervous to-night? Tom’ll fix it 
They got Cartoon Jock in Buffalo that 
September and-took him through here, 
His guards had to see our warden, s@ 
they brought him along. I was in thé 
office at the time, working on the books.” 

“What was he like?” asked Dor 
eagerly. 

“Let me see.” Patrick narrowed his 
eyes, still fixed on Forrest. “Young; 
handsome, about six feet tall. Fair, 
I had a good look at him. My desk 
faced the window, and he stood be 
side it the half hour or so they wefé 
there. I’d have no trouble identifying 
him.” 

“Did he get away?” 

“Never heard. Understood he was 
convicted and sentenced, though. Thats 
the apple of Tom’s eye. If you break 

“I'll get murdered. I must go. Gol 
a date at the Havlin.” He dived back 
into his own office. 

“We'll drop you there,” offered Dora 
“Oh, Dixie said they had worlds @ 
fun last night after you left. Too bad 
you had to work. The C. C. Co. ought 
not to make you slave that way.” 
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“Bad idea, night work. Cut it out. 
Come on: I'll drive, Dora.” — Patrick 
flung himself into his fur coat. “Come 
along, there!” 


é “I’ve got the chains on. Come on, 
d Forrest.” 
y He came. By the swinging light on 
Sf the stairs, Patrick saw that he was 
or My Pale, that he could not keep his lips 
ney steady, and felt suddenly sorry. It was 
fe. But The Enquirer next morning, con- 
hel taining accounts of two more “cartoon” 
1p. affairs, hardened his heart. © He 
an mounted the office stairs heavily. 
7 “Tell Mr. Gray I want him, Bring 
me his references; I suppose he had 
ino some?” 
lat “In the old safe, sir. Benham’s com- 
ing to show you the combination on the 
new baby safe.” 
hat “Yes. I want it put up here.” Pat- 
ort rick took up the references. The Letch- 
a ford Drug Company stated that Forrest 
he Gray had been their Western represent- 
ks" ative until October; four years ago. 
ord “October. Kind of knocks my ideas 
on the head. That vou? What were 
doing last night?” 
ung “Sir?” The eyes of the younger man 
Pair, did not meet his. 
desk “Where were you last night about”—- 
Patrick consulted the paper—“about 
weil twelve and again arourd two-thirty ?” 
fying “In bed at two-thirty. Trying to 
reach me?” 
bed. Um. And at twelve?’ 
“I was—out.” 
“Where ” 
break On a—personal errand.” 
“Please read this.” Patrick extended 
Got the paper, which Forrest read without 
back change of expression. 
“I wasn’t robbing that hoitee, Mr. 
Dori Crombie.” But he still didn’t look at 
ds of his employer. “Here comes Benham. 


They’re bringing the safe on the freight 
levator. That all?” 

“Can’t you make up yoyr mind to 
ell me?” Patrick was surprised at the 
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entreaty in his own voice. He'd be as 
bad asthe rest, presently! But For- 
rest only shook his head and departed__ 

Tom had gone downstairs; There 
was no one in the room but Benham and 
Patrick during the lesson on combita- 


tion to the infant-sized safe, 


When Patrick came back from 
luncheon, Ginger was leaving the builid- 
ing, her cheeks like wild foses above 
her brown furs. 

“Afraid I’d missed you, dad.” She 
held her gleaming muff over his un- 
covered hands. He always shed his 
gloves when jn sight of the C. C, Co. 
“I’m stealing Forrest. You don’t care? 
There’s a concert and a high tea, and 
maybe we'll go to the theater.” Forrest 
appeared in the doorway, giving a last 
direction to a boy in overalls. “ie 
thought you wouldn’t like it, But «I 
want him.” 

To his own disgust, he found him- 
self urging Forrest to go. Absurd of 
him! “But I like to give the girls 
everything,” he defended his course, as 
the two young people marched off to- 
gether. How about ex-convicts? Oh, 
wasn’t he an ex-convict himself? Gin- 
ger went about with Forrest a great 
deal. Dora encouraged it. The boy 
had done a lot for the Crombies. He 
deserved his chance. 

But Patrick was uneasy, nevertheless. 
The sound of a latchkey in the front 
door sent him to the head of the stairs 
that evening. He and Dora were play- 
ing cards in the little second-floor den. 

“It’s only Ginger and Forrest,” said 
Dora. “They’ll get whatever they want, 
Pat. It’s your bid.” 

“She said they were going to the 
theater,” objected Patrick. “It’s hatdly 
nine o'clock. ‘Hello, down there!” 

“Hello, dad!” came Ginger’s radiant 
voice. “It’s Forrest. and I. Don’t 
bother to come down. Oh, Forrest 
" her voice caressed his name: She 
sounded a bit too happy. The young 
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4 68 Ainslee’s 
blackguard wouldn’t have had the “My formulas!” Patrick knelt by 
nerve ! steel box. 
he: iS a a “Your bid, old dear.” They went on “Nothing there,” said Forrest glumly Pat 
_ with the game. But after half an hour, “Here’s the trade-mark!” cried thei kee; 
en ae during which there was no sign from thrilled Tom, extending a sheet of ye For 
ae below, Patrick rose. low paper. “Found it on top of thé pac 
> “T have to call up Tom——” the end safe!” in | 
os cis q of the sentence was an unintelligible The absurd little figure was done i jook 
. 4 q murmur. From the lower landing, he blue pencil. A faint finger mark showed T 
— looked into the living room. He could- on the sheet. sert 
_ see Ginger, rose-flushed, lips trembling, “That ought to be pretty good evi rest 
4 eyes. half wondering, half hurt. For- dence,” said Patrick, eying it. into 
_ rest was turned away. His shoulders “We-e-l-l, They got that paper from—l afte 
drooped. my desk,” drawled Forrest. “Might hon 
4 “Didn’t go to the theater,” commented be my finger print.” He touched a fi lict 
td Patrick from the door. ger to the ink pad and pressed it on wist 
Forrest straightened and advanced. yellow paper. He was right. ing 
ine “No, sir. I have to see a man.” “Um. Those formulas wouldn’t api gay. 
oe —_— “Too late to see him now.” Patrick peal to any one not in our line. Doni him 
Slee — laid a detaining hand on the younger meddle with things, Tom. Call head v 
man’s arm. “Better stay and we'll have quarters. See your—man—last night tran 
—— a bite to eat.” Gray ?” then 
—— “I must go, Mr. Crombie,” he said “Who? No, sir.” stair 
— _ miserably. The infallible Forrest made a dozei—i The 
a “Telephone him and ask him here.” mistakes that day. corr 
6a a “Dad, he can’t honestly,” broke in “He’s going nuts,” observed Tom. but 
——— Ginger. Her voice was not the radiant “Poor devil! Poor devil!” beat mi plas 
one of half an hour ago. It had tears Patrick’s brain, as men eye 
— in it. ters, detectives, and reporters streameéll 
a After Forrest had gone, her father in and out of the place. “After being slow 
a took Ginger in his arms. straight, too. I can’t understand him ing 
—— “Tell dad what that young ruffian’s A vision of a cell sent a wave of naustam unfr 
no sito esa ia been saying to my little girl.” over him. “My fault. I wanted hig rath 
“N-nothing. That’s it. He w-won’t to go under. I’ve just chattered abou 
Say anything. I—I gave him the chance giving him a chance, I haven't righ 
led a and he won’t! And—daddy, I do love anything. And now Ginger——!” was 
vig him !” He closed his desk with a snap, tha 
evening, as he saw Forrest descend tht “I 
ae a There was a buzzing knot of clerks in stairs, and followed him, swiftly. “y 
Sa j the lower hall, when Patrick arrived “Got to do something,” he mutteredgy you 
pe ee a next morning. Tom leaned over the as he trailed his acting general managefgm™ acro: 
banisters, all excitement. “He must be crazy. Good_job. 
“Mr. Crombie! hit us. Your so decent, too. Funny me sticking mail 
new safe—fellow ‘at leaves his trade- for him. Always said he’d come to@ 
ie mark, I mean. See, it was like this bad end.” But there was no comfom “C 
A oo when I unlocked the office !” in being right about that! oy 
Ni ge ~. Desks, files, and cases had been ran- Patrick stood in a sheltered doorw acro: 
4 sacked. The round door of the in- across the street, while Forrest dined the | 
iL a { fant-sized safe was open, disclosing ut- a glass-fronted eating house. He co we ¢ 
“— q _ ter emptiness. see the smooth fair head, bent over & be 


ening paper. Reading more about his 
own crimes! He was there a long time. 
Patrick had to stamp up and down to 
keep his feet warm. When at length 
Forrest came out, he set off at a good 
pace. It was a bit difficult to keep him 
in sight. One good thing, he never 
looked back! 

They reached a stretch of dark, de- 
serted buildings near the river, and For- 
rest swerved suddenly and disappeared 
into a black entrance. Patrick looked 
after him, with a frown. No place for 
honest business, this abandoned, dere- 
lict building. Dangerous, too. ‘He 
wished he had a gun. An offieer, pass- 
ing the lighted corner they had left, 
gave him an idea. He sped back to 
him. 

When he returned to the black en- 
trance, he had to feel his way in, ant 
then, very stealthily, up the rickety 
staircase which rose from the gloom. 
The sound of voices drew along the 
corridor. The door at the end was shut, 
but light came from*places where the 
plaster had fallen. Patrick applied his 
eye to a convenient slit. 

Three low-browed individuals 
slouched about a rough table, regard- 
ing Forrest with varying degrees of 
unfriendliness. Forrest himself looked 
rather white, but grim. 

“You can hand over the formulas 
right now, or hand over!” he 
was saying. 

“Sure—lissun to him!” scoffed one. 

“I mean it!” 

“Yeh. We know. Think we invite 
you up here to wag yer tongue? Come 
across. Come across.” 

“T’ve told you once you can’t black- 
mail me!” 

“That ain’t a pretty word, Cartoon.” 

“Give me the formulas !” 

“Aw, hush yer head! 
across like we told you, or we tip off 
the police to who’s Cartoon Jock, like 
we did onct before.” 

“You know I haven’t had a thing to 
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You come 


do with your operations in this town 
~ Yow can’t work that.” 

“You know you got a criminal record, 
don’t you? You know you got 
pinched as Cartoon Jock, all right. And 
I reckon we kept yer evenings full 
enough so’s you haven’t a ghost of an 
alibi any one of the last three nights.” 

“And,” cut in another, “there’s a 
couple pretty good bits planted in your 
room now. Some Neil silver and a 
platinum bar pin from Mt. Auburn, and 
like that.” ‘ 

“You can’t frame me again!” But he 
didn’t sound so confident this time. 

“We'll make ’em look up yer record, 
You got one. How lIeng was you in, 
anyway ?” 

“Quit yer stallin’ and come across!” 
They moved on him threateningly. 
“You come across or we frame you 
again, Cartoon!” 

“All right, frame me!” 

Patrick opened the door, and stood, 
police whistle in hand, just*inside. 

“Gentlemen, stay where you are, 
please. An obliging officer lent me this. 
He and his friends are in the street 
waiting to hear me blow it. Look Out, 
Forrest !” 

Forrest leaped aside iri time to avoid 
the aimed blow. Patrick’s whistle 
shrilled as they both gave battle. 


“My general manager and I,” said 
Patrick later, addressing a police_ser- 
geant, “have been sleuthing for “these 
chaps. They thought he was working 
alone and admitted, in my Hearing, hav- 
ing planted some of the loot in his 
rooms to frame him for the job. Yes; 

lackmail. Hope the t the limit, 
Yoo." 

“McNulty’ll go with you and see 
their plant. Congrats. Been looking 
for these boys for some time. Me- 
Nulty!” 

Forrest’s landlady remembered a man 
coming in that day from the gas com- 
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fore the “plant” was found. It had 
been made cunningly. 

“Are you—will you stay, Mr. Crom- 
bie?” asked Forrest, half awkwardly, 
as McNulty departed with the loot. 

“Thanks. Did I tell you I’d decided 
to recommend you as general man- 
ager?” 

“No. That’s mighty nice of you.” 
Forrest faced his employer. “I want to 
tell you about all this, please. You must 
have a funny—funny——” 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t want to, 
Forrest.” 

“I do. You see, four years ago Jast 
summer I was working for Letchford 
on the coast. I didn’t know any one ex- 
cept a few sporty fellows, high flyers— 
not much to them, you know. The car- 
toon robbéries began, and we laid béts 
that we could catch Cartoon Jock. We 
hunted by ourselves, each man on his 
own. It was exciting. Well, finally 
I got on the track. Of course the thing 
for me to have done was to tell the 
police and let them make the capture, 
but I wanted the glory. The result was 
that I tried to make a grand sweep of 
them and they swept me.” 

He tugged at the wide circlet on his 
second finger. or 

“They knocked me_ unconscious, 
When I woke up, I was in an attic. 
My finger was sore. They’d tattooed 
this on it.” He held cut the finger, with 
its absurd little purplish sign. “That 
was so I’d have an identification mark, 
they told me. They kept me prisoner 
for days. Once in a while they’d gag 
me and take me with them when they 
Were making a haul and leave my finger 
prints on things. Held a gun on me 
all the time, of course. Then they told 
me they’d tipped off the police to me, 
advised me to run for it, and let me 


go. 
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pany to examine the fixtures. Yes, he 
had done a lot of work in Mr. Gray's 
room. But it required some search be- 


“I hope you didn’t run,” said Pats 


rick, involuntarily. 

Forrest moved, uncomfortably. 

“But I did. That’s the weak part of 
it. I was fool enough to be scared. 
You see, no one would stand by me. [| 
couldn’t account for my time. I went 
to one of the fellows who'd made the 
bet with me and told him, and—well 
he acted as if I’d just got the men to 
make the bet as a kind of alibi. I went 
to pieces and ran. They got me in Buf< 
falo. You know that. Nobody be- 
lieved my story, not even the counsel 
they appointed to defend me, though he 
liked me and did his best for me.” 

“Wouldn’t any of the sporty chaps 
testify?” 

“My attorney went to them, but they 
fell down on me. Didn’t know me very 
well, they said. Didn’t want to be 
dragged into anything. I got six years, 
My attorney fixed up my resignation 
from Letchford for me. I was con- 
victed under the name ‘John Winwood, 
alias Cartoon Jock,’ so my real name 
wasn’t involved, but of course I am in 
their rogue’s gallery,” he said with a 
bitter twist to his mouth. 

“But six years! Did you break jail?” 

“No. Had the luck to save a promi- 
nent politician who was looking us over, 
when a belt broke on-a power machine, 
Got my pardon. Then I came East and 
met Ginger. Wilcox gave me a chance.” 

“And you put us on the map. That 
brings us down to now.” 

“Yes. Yes. Three-days ago, I got a 
note from the gang, asking me to meet 
them with fifty thousand dollars, or 
they’d frame me again. I went and 
turned ’em down. Turned down any 
kindof blackmail. I didn’t believe they 
could frame me. That night, they 
cleaned out Neils. Next night, I spent 


hunting ‘em, without finding them, 
though they say they trailed me. Last 
night, while I-was at the high tea with 
Ginger, they sent me a letter by mes 
senger, demanding that I meet them 
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v ith what money I could lay hands on, 


or they’d clean out the C. C. Co. and 
tie it to me.” 

“But that’s written evidence——” 

“Oh, no! They put it that I should 
divvy on the hauls I'd made the last 
two nights. They didn’t say the C. C. 
Co., either, but that’s what they did. 
I thought they meant.your house, and 
like a fool 1 spent my time watching it. 
Thought I’d get them im a trap, without 
having to drag my own name through 
the courts. I know I sheuldn’t have 
considered that, but—but I wanted to. 
I think you know how it is with Ginger 
and me.” 

“I know she cried her pretty eyes 
out because you wouldn’t ask her.” 

“Did she?” he said joyously. Then 
the joy faded. “But of course I can’t 
ask her to take a name that’s all smutted 
in prison.” 

“The one she’s got has stood that, 
you knew. Ginger isn’t a fair-weather 
sweetheart. I'll put the company’s at- 
torneys on che case at once. We'll see 


SONG OF AN OLD CIRCUS TENT 


| AM content to go where old sails go, 
That have been purple im the setting sun, 

Milk-white at noon, at dawning fire-spun, 

\ Or half dissolved in vagrant mists that blow 
Like smoke. They too the sun’s hot kisses know, 
And they have felt the wind’s mad fingers run 
Across their cheeks; until, their labor done, 
They lie enshrouded in a yesterglow. 


They see dim ports, forgotten argosies, 
f Cargoes of spice, old wood, and ivory, 
Frail porcelain, and silken merchandise ; 
But I can feel the quivering trapeze, 
Smell torches, wild things, dust, humanity, 
And watch the starlight in the children’s eyes. 
»  Exveanor MatHews Srevens. 
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what can be done. How did you kriow 
where to go to-night?” Pat asked = 
abruptly. 

“Note in my desk. I took a chance it 
wasn’t just a trap. You needn’t tell me 
what a fool I was to go alome. I know 
it, sir.” 

“Um. Got a telephone here? What 
time is it? Only nine-thirty? Seems 
like midnight. Hello—hello, exchange! 
East two-four-eight-six—Y.” 

“But——” 

“Hello! Ginger? I’m bringing some 
one out to see you. Our new general 
manager. He wants to ask you some- 
thing important. Oh, maybe. I know, 
I’m all that! Good-by, dear!” 

“Mr. Crombie, do you really think 
Ginger———” 

Patrick, shrugging into his fur coat, 
looked at Forrest, similarly occupied, 
with a little grin. 

“Don’t you want to ask her some- 
thing important?” he demanded. 

Forrest grinned back. 

“Yes, dad?” he replied. 
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The Romantic 
Lady 


By Winston Bouvé 
Author of “Dollars” 


HEILA LANDRY was a romanti- 
cist of the old school, according to 
her friends. She was slight and 

fair and exquisite; most women like 
that are fond of-romance. It becomes 
them, invests their fragility with a 
fleshly charm as potent as the perfume 
of certain pale little wood, flowers. 
But when her aunt sent out the in- 
Vitations to her wedding, eyebrows gen- 
erally wére raised. Henry Vance, of 


the Vance Woolen Mills, was hardly a 
troubadour type. He was at least forty, 
to Sheila’s twenty-two. And he wasn’t 
an alluring forty, either; the distin- 
guished, discreetly daring age that ap- 


peals so often to young girls. He was 
nice enough—a shy, stocky fellow of 
middle age who still kept intact a host 
of illusions, perhaps because in his 
twenties he had never had time to take 
them out into the destructive light of 
day. But he certainly was not the 
Prince Charming that everybody ex- 
pected Sheila to ensnare, in true fairy- 
tale fashion. 

He met the enchanting Sheila at a 
house party, where she was being bored 
tosulks. The house party had been 
provided for her by an obliging friend 
of her Aunt Susan’s, at that lady’s 
connivance. For Sheila, as I have said, 
Was given to romance. And its latest 
definite symbol, Gregory Thatcher, had 
a wife. 

Gregory had been her supreme ad- 
venture, so far, and the gir] had thor- 


oughly enjoyed the enthralling peril of 
their flirtation. Clandestine luncheons, 
motor rides by moonlight, dinner now 
and then, frequent rendezvous off Pea- 
cock Alley at tea time—they grew quité 
daring in filching their sweets. Over 
their tea things, in an obvious corner 
of an obvious hotel dining room, likely 
enough they tempted each other with 
~charged glances, importunate promises, 
Porcelain and passion! And so they 
drifted on, flirting with the alternatives 
of divorce or an escape to Shanghaiy 
And then, on the verge of disaster, 
drunk with the ardor of spring and 
conquest—dark-eyed Gregory Thatcher 
was no novice at love, and as a humblé 
lover he was no less charming—Sheila 
turned panicky. 

People were beginning to be hor 
rid. His wife came back from thé 
Carolinas, where she had been winter 
ing, in her usual bored fashion. Hef 
aunt, whom Sheila feared, and to-whom 
she owed her smart, harried living, told 
her that she was making a fool of her: 
self, ruining her chances, and that hef 
perilous friendship with Thatcher must 
cease. 4 

The pressure was too great. Sheila 
wrote him a distracted little note of 
farewell—which his wife afterward 
found, and was languidly amused by— 
and let her aunt pack her off to the 
Peytons’ lodge in the Adirondacks, 

Once there, she couldn’t help, to sav) 
her life, playing up to her broken heaft 
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a little. Oh, very artistically. She 
wasn't doing it all for effect, either, 
though her hostess all but snorted when 
she trailed down to dinner, late, in the 
somberest of black frocks the night 
she came, and sat in a corner, listless 
and pale, the entire evening. The good 
lady did not take into consideration the 
facts that the other guests weren't as 
interesting as the hook of Japanese 
prints Sheila - found—Gregory had 
taught her a lot about prints; he was a 
connoisseur of a good many things—and 
that people with hair like beaten gold 
wear black a-good deal, or they should. 

Two days later Henry Vance, a 
friend of bluff Charley Peyton’s, ar- 
rived. He came unheralded, in spite 
of the Vance millions, and, in the casual 
way of all house parties, every one had 
sauntered or driven off to 2 golf tourna- 
ment. Every one except Sheila, that is. 
He found her curled up on a daven- 
port in the library, consuming sweets 
and “Vanity Fair’—the Thackeray edi- 
tion. 

He wasn’t afraid of Sheila. At first 
she seemed more like a schoolgirl to 
him, and he couldn’t take his eyes from 
the frothy gold of her hair. There was 
a wistfulness about her, these days, 
that was even more appealing than her 
firefly charm. And he was rather wist- 
ful himself. He would have liked to 
be so many things that he was not. The 
little woolen king admired more things 
than mill buildings and production 
statements. 

For a week he followed her about like 
the proverbial lamb, to be appropriate. 
His naive attention touched her. Even 
Sheila wasn’t used to just this sort of 
thing. For all his adoration he had the 
dignity of genuine simplicity. He*was 
Henry Vance, of the mills; he had been 
bred in them and in their toil. And be- 
cause he did-not try to forget that, the 
really great and the nearly great and 
the rich-and-mighty were quite willing 
to. 
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Sheila couldn’t pay her dressmaker’s 
bills, but she had breed, too. She didn’t 
use the tricks_of her trade upon him, 
beguile tim into a heady proposal. - Not 
even though she knew this was her 
chance of chances, that her last a= 
mantic folly had done much to loosen 
the hold she and her aunt, Mrs, Lane, 
had upon the fashionable fringe. Not 
‘even when she thought of the feverish 
future in the inadequate, smartly lo- 
cated Park Avenue apartment. Lift 
with Aunt Susan wasn'ta rose-petaled 
affair. It never is when you're kept 
and clothed and fed, however exquts- 
itely, for the sole purpose of marry- 
ing well. It was particularly hard on 
Sheila, because she was anything but 
mercenary, 

So the afternoon when Vance had 
her cornered—they were riding/ to- 
gether, and she had been so honestly en= 
thralled with his shy stories of Egypt 
that she hadn’t noticed how far behind 
the others they had fallen—she did her 
best to shift him from sentiment to 
anything else, and catch up with the 
party. 

“In a few minutes,” he promised, one 
hand on her bridle. “Sheila, U’m leav- 
ing here to-morrow. I’m going to tell 
you I love you now. You can’t care 
for me, of course.” 

He looked at her very wistfully. 

“T suppose I’m a fool, at my age, to 
be thinking of romance.” 

“Oh, no!” said Sheila. She. wasn’t 
in love with him, of course; she was 
still forlorn on account of Gregory. 


‘But she couldn’t bear to hurt him, or 


let him hurt himself. The man had 
the sort of tenderness for other people 
that inspired it in them for him, 

“I'd try to make you happy.” 

Sheila saw the sun-dappled green of 
the lane they had taken through a sheen 
of tears. No one else had wanted to 
make her happy. Certainly not Greg- 
ory. The beautiful Reade boy, the 
least shadowy of last year’s loves, had 
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wanted only to drag her out to some 
wild waste in Canada where he could 


make good himself, and incidentally — 


keep her away from every other man 
in the world. Ed Tilton wouldn’t or 
couldn’t give up liquor even for her; 
he had been wont to terrify her with 
his impassioned threats of suicide, dur- 
ing their engaged days. 

For an emotional moment the man 
beside her towered high above all the 
others. He did ride well. There was 
strength and dignity in his short, square 
body, and, when you forgot the insig- 
fiificance of his presence, you found he 
had shrewd and gentle eyes, a humor- 
ous mouth. The stamp of breed was 
as visible in the close-set ears, the fine 
nostrils and jaw of the man as it was 
visible in the horse under him. 

If Gregory’s reproachful ghost had 
not risen, Sheila might have been a very 
happy girl. But it did. She straight- 
ened her slim, gray-green tweed back, 
lifted her soft chin. She couldn't sink 


upon his shoulder in the proper fashion, 


pretend a sweet ~capitulation. Sheila 
might feel a great deal that she did not 
honestly mean, but she could never pre- 
tend what she did not feel. It was 
lucky that she felt a great many one 
so easily. 

“No, I’m not in love with you. I 
shan’t ever be in love again.- I’m done 
with youth and romance!” 

Her dark-gray eyes looked at him 
with what Mrs. Charles Peyton dubbed 
her tragedy-queen air. He had heard 
about Thatcher, of course, and he un- 
derstood. People always took Sheila 
setiously. And she was so lovely with 
the sun gilding her uncovered head. 
Even in a riding habit she was utterly, 
alluringly feminine, a_dryad of soft 
faint curves. He wanted to touch her 
cheek to see if the velvety bloom could 
be as soft as it looked. 

“I’m not a yery romantic figure my- 
self,” said he ‘simply. “If you'll take 
me at all——” 


Ainslee’s 


He slashed at a young maple with® 
his whip. 

“What about\your aunt, Mrs. Lane? 
I’m twenty years older than you, your 
child !” 

Sheila laughed. 

“Aunt Susan will think you’re emi- 
nently suitable in every way.” 

“I’d rather be eminently unsuitable, in 
Aunt Susan’s eyes, and have you marry 
me anyway.” - He laughed, too, echo- 
ing the faint irony of her mirth. “You 
see, I’m not done with youth and ro- 
mance. I’m hanging on to ’em hard!"¥ 

“Poor dear!” she sighed soberly. She 
couldn’t help thinking it would be an 
excellent lesson for Mrs, Charles, this 
finale to her week at the lodge. 

“My dear,” said Henry Vance, lift- 
ing her small limp hand to his middle- 
aged lips. Love lends gallantry to the 
plainest of men. 


Their engagement was a brief, buts 
none the less sweet triumph for Sheila, 
Old Mrs. de Puyster Jordan herself, 
who, during the Thatcher episode, had 
scratched off Sheila’s name from thé 
invitation lists for her Spanish Ball, the 
most notable event of the season, gavé 
her a dinner. _It was thus that-she set 
the seal of her august approval upon 
the marriage of her old friend’s, niece, 
Mrs. Lane’s pale-blue eyes might not 
have glittered so upon receipt of the 
cards, however, had she known that 
Mrs. Jordan’s son-in-law’s entry into the 
firm of Vance made the dinner a Na 
poleonic move. 

At any rate, people—in Mrs. Lane’s 
social squirrel cage “people” meant am 
intensive group of the elect, which 
Sheila, of course, had enlarged upon by 
astonishing additions here and therg 
—were more than nice to the futuré 
mistress of the Vance establishment 
For Sheila Landry, without money, 
could be snubbed, put in her place like 
any one else, if she behaved badly, if 
spite of the Landry blood in her veins 
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and the Landry crest on her stored 
silver, by old New Yorkers whg still 
remembered the whole clan connection 
and sighed when they passed the 
boarded-p Landry house on the north 
side of the Square. But the Landry 
blood and the Vance money—ah, that 
was the impregnable combination! 

More dinners, funcheons, teas; not 
in discreet road houses, palm-sheltered 
corners, now. It was not so beautifully 
exciting, this proper and suitable en- 
gagement of Sheila’s. But the clothes! 
Mrs. Lane sold a tapestry to a Chicago 
pork packer, and gave Sheila carte 
blanche at Hickson’s. She was very 
proud and happy. _ 

“I didn’t think you were that sensi- 
ble, Sheila,” she declared the night be- 
fore the wedding at St. Thomas’. 
The good lady had been under a strain 
for some time, and you would hardly 
have recognized the grande dame in 
her. There was a haggard pathos about 
her, the grim, wan look that women 
who have to keep up appearances have 
when they are alone, and the curtaifs 
are drawn. It would have been so 
like Sheila to have broken it_off at the 
last moment, or to have fallen madly 
in love with some other impossible per- 
son, 

“Sensible?” 

Sheila was a little wan herself, after 
all the last minute fittings. She had to 
look at ‘the beautiful new luggage, 
locked and strapped, to realize that in 
some fifteen hours she would be the 
wife of the man who had taken her in 
to so many dinners lately, whose ex- \ 
quisite emerald she wore. The most 
real thing about it all, and him, were 
the sweet white flowers on her dfess- 
ing table. Vance metamorphosed easily 
into a lover. Sheila knew he had not 
left a standing order at the florist’s, but 
went himself and chose flowers for her 
each day. 

“I don't think I’m being so sensible.” 

Sheila regarded her aunt unwinkingly 


The Lady 


_from the foot of the bed, where she was 

curled up in her shabby oft kimono, 
Her trousseau, with its elaborate pastel 
negligees, reposed in the trunks. She 
stopped brushing out her bright hair, a 
task she detested, so fine and unmamn- 
ageable was it, to consider the compli- 
ment, ivory chin in hand, 

“I think it’s all terribly romantic. 
He quite adores me, Aunt Susan.” 

She smiled softly to herself. It was 
romantic to have an adoring lover of 
a husband, nearly old enough to be your 
father, Who showered his devotion up- 
on you in‘acceptably concrete form; 
to whose happiness you could devote 
your life. How picturesque! People 
would always turn and look. She saw 
herself flitting back to the Sixty-fifth 
Street mansion after a longish stay at 
Palm Beach or Honolulu. Tropic 
moonlight over a silvered lagoon, faint 
song and flowers in the air! The house 
would be very quiet, rather lonely and 
dark until she came. Henry, the ser- 
vants, everybody would miss her. And 
then, when she did come home—— 

Her aunt’s dry mirth broke in upon 
the vision of the sunshine her pres- 
ence would bestow upon the gloomy 
grandeur of Henry’s house, 

“Romantic! Sheila, can’t you five 
outside of a fairy tale?” 

The harsh laugh broke off. Some- 
thing like fear touched her proud old 
mouth, 

“Must you always have your Prince 
Charming ?” 

She wasn’t the regal Mrs. Monte 
Lane as she stood by her niece’s bed. 
She was a fierce, lonely old woman who 
had long ago lost, or perhaps never 
even found, her own prince. And she 
was frightened. : 

“Always,” lilted Sheila, her enchant- 
ing pink mouth crumpling at the ~ 
corners like a flower. - 

Sheila Vance was as much of @ ro 
manticist as Sheila Landry had been. 
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Even her somewhat stodgy husband 
knew that, and admired the fine senti- 
ment. Of course, it took different and 
more innocuous forms now, for Sheila 
Was very much the sort of wife she 
had visioned in her girlish dreams. 
Venice; a chateau in Normandy ; a hot- 
footed chase all over Europe for pearls 
that Marie Antoinette had worn, and 
she would have pretty maids who al- 
ways fell in love with her handsome 
chauffeur. 

She had had time by now to do a 
good many of these romantic things. 
In fact, she had almost reached the 
point of having done all the diverting 
things there were to do, alone. Henry 
was so overworked. And the winter 
that ushered in her twenty-eighth birth- 
day she decided, instead of going East 
or West or South again, to have her 
portrait painted by the famous artist 
who had come to America for a few 
months. 

He frightened her a little at first, so 
big and bushy and deep-voiced was he, 
but after she had sat twice to him, in 
“the black velvet gown that Henry liked 
best, she began to enjoy her trips to 
his studio. Bendel liked Sheila. Most 
people did. But he knew that she had 
been a big-eyed, shy child with a pas- 
sion for arabesque fairy tales, for the 
adventure and beauty snared in them. 
And that was what she really was now. 
She was lonely, he guessed, in spite of 
her money, her friends, her travel. A 
woman of his own country would have 
taken a lover. Sheila, he divined, 
wanted a playmate. And when he met 
Henry, at a dull little dinner on Sixty- 
fifth Street, he understood why, or 
thought he did. Vance was the origi- 
nal tortoise for retiring into his shell 
with new people. 

They were having coffee in the gray- 
and-orchid-drawing-room. Mrs. Val- 
entine, the second, very splendid in her 


cerise gown, was coquetting with fat > 


Mrs. Harper’s husband, for want of 
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better prey. Most of the men talked 
wines, commerce, and Wall Street by 
the fire. The hum of a successful, 
friendly little dinner went on. 

“I told Margaret, of course, that 
things like that simply weren’t done, 
We never wanted to ryn about to such 
places.” 

“Montreal, of course! 
where is thy sting ?”’ 

“Oh, no, not the Kingsley Grants. 
No one has ever heard of her, it seems.” 

Sheila, silent and scornful, enthroned 
on an orchid-and-silver relic of the 
Louis found Bendel watching her curi- 
ously. 

“You sit to-morrow, yes? The next 
day then, come without sitting, for your 
beloved tea,” he boomed in her ear, 
“I have a yo’ng friend I would want you 
to know. He is part English, part Pole, 
He is a wonderful boy, a poet. I mean 
a poet when I say one.” 

“A poet,” Sheila caressed the rose 
madder plumes of her fan, a specula 
tive interest in eye and tone. 

« “You will be good to him when I aff 
hein?” 

“If he deserves it.” 

The painter chuckled, 

“Paul does not have to earn his fay 
vors, like the rest of us.” 

“Lucky devil,” interposed Vance 
who had come up to them. “Sheila 
Mrs. Valentine is leaving.” 

And Sheila heard no more about the 
boy Paul. A poet. He sounded im 
triguingly nice, like some one in an ef 
thralling story. Bendel was like thal 
too. Imagine putting people like the 
Lafayette Harpers, or piratical Anne 
Valentine, or any of Mrs, de Puystet 
Jordan’s brood into a book! You have 
to be witty, at least, to qualify for® 
novel. Now that she was safe from 
them, Sheila was very scornful at time 
of these ultimately elect who formed tht 
nucleus of her small world. 

That Thursday she walked across the 
Park to Bendel’s studio. The cold bit 
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lay was a spring day, in spite of the 
blustering wind. The cotton batting 
clouds would fleece softly against an 
April sky, before long. She sniffed 
delicately at the raw, earthy smell of 
loam, where some men were already 
at work setting out plants. 

Sheila always got an elemental joy 
out of the breaking of winter’s spell. 
It thrilled her as it did the shabby 
stenographer on top of a Riverside 
Drive bus, aroused in her the same 
ecstasy of longing; a sort of spiritual 
‘wanderlust that nothing she had could 
satisfy. 

She entered the shabby studio build- 
ing where Bendel, with his usual fine 
disregard for luxury or even comfort, 
had installed himself, waited inter- 
minably for the elevator boy to answer 
her ring. Sheila had a good deal of the 
child in her still. The thought of meet- 
ing a new pérson, outside the beaten 
path, could exhilarate her now as it had 
when she was seventeen. At last the 


car came, and she was delivered at her 
floor. / 


open at her knock, but instead of 
Bendel’s great bulk, a slender boy with 
black hair and amazingly blue eyes con- 
fronted her. 


charming, un-American voice. 

Sheila laughed joyously. How like 
a Pierrot he was, she thought. — 

“And you're the poet.” 

“I'm Paul de Reske. Bendel went 
out for cakes and cream; for tea, you 
know,” he added as she looked puzzled. 
“And I’m to build a fire and install you 
beside it.” 

How clever of him, she thought 
naively, as he knelt beside her, coaxing 
the logs he had laid to kindle, with the 
judicious aid of some of Bendel’s paint- 
ing oil, 

She threw back her furry wrap, held 
out her slim, jeweled hands to the blaze. 
“Please take off your hat,” he begged. 
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The door bearing the great name flew ~ 


“It’s the portrait,” he decided in a 
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“I want to see if you do the portrait 
justice. Oh, your beautiful hair!” 

For rather dazedly she had lifted her 
hands to her head, bared its gold. This 
was indeed a remarkable boy. She felt 
herself flushing absurdly, moved away 
from the fire, 

“Do 1?” 

He ignored the raillery she had 
achieved in eye and tone. 

“If you'll stand nearer that table— 
there—I’ll make sure !” 

Instinctively she started to fall inte 
the pose of the portrait, caught the 
merry deviltry in his sapphire eyes, 
flushed beautifully again. 

“Mr, de Reske!” 

“I’m frightfully sorry. But you did 
look so like a sweet, hopeful child.” 

Sheila lifted her fair, slightly irregu- 
lar brows, very much Mrs. Henry 
Vance again. 

“And I’m neither sweet nér hopeful,” 
she declared. Her pink mouth twitched, 
but she made him face her. “Well, 
your verdict, anyway ?” 

“That you’re quite the loveliest per- 
son I’ve seen in America.” 

He turned abruptly and stared at the 
portrait. Bendel was right about her. 
And he had painted her as he saw hers 


- not a satiated society beauty, with Marie 


Antoinette’s pearls clasped around 
her throat that all but shamed them for 
whiteness, but a wistful girl whose yel- 
low hair and white skin were made 
doubly radiant by the black velvet gown 
she wore, whose slaty eyes were full 
of ardent dreams. Strangely enough, 
3endel had discovered and painted the 
Sheila that Henry Vance adored. . 

And before she could ask him, with 
a prettily affected little air of interest, 
how long he had been in America, thé 
painter came in, laden with spoils from 
the delicatessen. : 

It was a happy afternoon. The fire 
lingered on in the most friendly way, 
and splashed the gray walls and bare 
floor and Sheila*s hair with its ruddy 
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light. She learned to like the black, 


~ Russian tea Bendel made, and consumed 


early strawberries and cream puffs, 
delicacies procured for her pleasure, 
fike a schoolgirl. And over their cigar- 
sttes Paul told strange and wild and 
beautiful Polish legends. 

While she listened, and Bendel 
watched her under his great lids, she 
couldn’t take her eyes away from the 
beauty of the boy. His English mother, 
with whom, she gathered, he had spent 
his childhood, must have given him his 
exceedingly fair skin and his blue eyes, 
though Heaven knew his black lashes 
and high cheek bones were un-English 
enough. The leaping light from the 
fire shone on his blue-black hair. Sheila 
had never seen such black hair, almost 
purple in the shadows, outside of a 
Maxfield Parrish drawing. And it 
wasn’t only his chiseled features, his ex- 
pressive young mouth and blue, blue 
eyes that gave one such an impelling 
sense of beauty. His slender brown 
hands, his whole lazy body was as per- 
fectly proportioned, as graceful and 
strong as that of a Russian dancer, or 
a young tiger. 

She was sorry when Gleason, the 
chauffeur, came for her. If she hadn’t 
told him to call at a certain hour she 


would have forgotten an early dinner 


and theater party. As it was, she had 
barely time to dress, and her new maid 
was abominably awkward with her hair. 

That night, very late, when Henry 
came in for a few minutes’ chat be- 
fore she went to sleep she told him 


* about the De Reske boy. 


Henry, not at his best in a plum- 
colored dressing gown, yawned. 

“What does he live on, his poetry?” 

“T didn’t ask him, goosey.” - Sheila 
laughed. “What's that got to do with 
having him to dinner?” 

“Nothing,” sighed her husband, “pro- 
viding the gentleman has a dinner coat. 
Remember that French poilu you picked 
up somewhere, and because he talked 
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beautifully about the proletariat you had 


him fill in at the dinner you gave the 7 


Willoughbys ?” 

Sheila’ remembered very well. The 
little Frenchman had come, but in a 
terrible tweed suit that he had obviously 
inherited froma bigger man. 

She sat up in bed suddenly, pink with 
pleasure. 


“Henry! And I never thought of it. | 


He’s just the man for my Picrrot, at 
the charity ball next month.” 

Sheila was a notably good amateur 
dancer, and she was in demand for 
every charity performance that was got- 
ten up. The ball she spoke of was a 
spring féte, a costume carnival to be 
held for the benefit of some excellent 
cause or other at the Valentine place in 
Westchester. Sheila was to do a charm- 
ing little moonlit dance pantomime of 
the time-worn Pierette and Pierrot, and 
she had been hunting a Pierrot without 
much success. 

De Reske would be better than any 
professional she could obtain. And— 
she smiled sleepily—it would be rather 
a lark, with him, _ 

“He’s the most beautiful thing. Very 
slender, Henry, but you know he’s 
strong, like a splendid cat. And he 
moves wonderfully. Gracile, I think, is 
the word for it.” 

She was already drowsy, breathing 
softly, evenly under .the priceless lace 
spread, her bright hair tossed across the 
pillow like the golden flax in the fairy 
tale. Henry looked about him. Sheila’s 
room was a costly and beautiful retreat, 
Brocaded, paneledel walls; fragile Em- 
pire chests and chairs; a great bed fit 
for a queen—it had been a queen's! 
Mirrors, cunningly placed, to reflect 
their owner’s loveliness. All this, under 
dim, rosy lights. He touched a gold 


and-crystal bowl on the dressing table) 
How like Sheila all these expensivé 
dainties were! He smiled, and met® 
bleak, oldish face, with lips twisted 
Only he, 


mirthlessly, in the mirror. 
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hort and stubby and all but ridiculous “As anything, so that you do claim 
in a quilted dressing gown, was out of me!” 


place in the lovely chamber! = d better read you first from cover 
“Beautiful! Gracile!” to cover.” 
Poor little Sheila, with her own She glanced at the minute and. costly 
beauty and grace and enthusiasms! watch on her wrist. 
He kissed her, very gently, so as not “And cheat me out of tea with you? 
to waken her, and went out. Certainly not!” 


And so, of course, she brought ‘him 

Three days after that De Reske home with her. He was very much aty 
called, and Sheila took him to a notable home in the silver and orchid drawing 
umsicale. He was acknowledged to be room now, and while she was upstairs 
charming. Anne Valentine assured a changing her frock he rang for tea. 
great many people of it afterward, and The finished portrait hung above the | 
considered having him for a week-end piano. In the twilight of the big room 
she was arranging before the féte. And — Sheila might have stepped alive from 
when people knew he was Sheila’s pro- her frame, so great was Bendel’s art. 
tégé, and was to dance with her at the He wheeled about at Sheila’s laugh, 
féte, they accepted him on his very and saw, with a flicker of tender, 
handsome face value, guarded amusement, that she ~had 

And one afternoon, after a long, de- changed to a dull-rose, fur-bordered 
licious walk through the Park, when gown he had admired before. He 
Sheila began to feel as if their intimacy adored her for it, and dared remind her 
had begun several thousand years back, of an hour’s potential labor when Sim- 
he handed her a thin volume of verse. mons was serving them. 

“Yours,” said Sheila wonderingly. “If we're really going to work over 
She had almost forgotten Bendel’s de- those costume designs, madama, don't 
scription of the boy. “How funny of be at home to any one else this after- 
me to forget, when I first wanted to noon.” 


know you because you were a poet.” She frowned at him when the butler 
De Reske would have liked to choke had gone. 
any other woman for the same words. *You know quite well that the cos- 


But he was thinking rhythmically of tumes themselves are due any day!” 
Sheila’s wide eyes. He wondered how “And that I never have an instant 
soon he could begin making love to alone with you.” 
her. He wasn’t altogether a cad. He His- beautiful eyes told her all the 
simply wasn’t sure of these American things he dared not tell her, yet. Sheila 
wives. And, absurdly enough, he could have quenched the boy’s ardor, 
couldn’t help thinking of Sheila as a then. No, being Sheila, she couldn't 
very young and innocent girl, He have extinguished the hope of any ad- 
laughed happily. venturous or romantic interlude. _ She 
“These are the first I’ve had brought leaned back against a black pillow, 
out in book form. I’m quite heady cameo fair. The old elation stirred in 


about it.” her. She only knew that she was very 
How un-Engtish he was in spite of 


happy. 
the Cambridge drawl and slang he had “Read me the ones you like best.” 
acquired. He took the thin green volume, rip- 
“So am I.” She eyed him with sweet pled past the first dozen sonnets, 
mischief. “May I claim you as my Young, thrilling words; a young and 
own pet lion?” thrilling voice that made music of them. 
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His was the sort of poctry that came 
back to you in snatches after you 
heard it. Genius must be the expres- 
sion of the things and thoughts we all 
know, mutely and deeply, and hunger 
to hear. For nothing moves us very 
deeply except what we have felt. = 

Paul dropped the book. It called up 
all of Sheila’s young, ardent dreams ; 
it meant a moody futility and mockery 
to him, this afternoon. With Sheila 
beside him, listening, he hated the shad- 
ows that his words invoked. 

“And when 1 wrote these,” he said 
slowly, “I thought I_knew all about 
love!” 

He was so near her that she took 
refuge in being an older married 
woman. 

“One never does.” Faintly cynical, 
but still dreamy-eyed, the romantic lady 
smiled. “Each object means new 
worlds to discover, doesn’t she?” 

Paul felt dizzy. And he had won- 


dered how long he must wait. 

“Or a paradise one has never be- 
lieved in before?” 

Her exquisite, fluttering hands. Lit- 
tle, frightened hands, under their bur- 


den of rings. He suddenly knew that 
he shared her ecstatic terror, knew that 
they were both ridiculously, divinely 
young. He caught the hand that-was 
put out to ward him off. In another 
minute she would have been in his 
arms. But there was a step in the hall, 
and Anne Valentine stood on the thresh- 
old, a laugh in either eye, while Sim- 
mons stalked -protestingly behind. 


There is a devilish, insidious sort of 
challenge to every woman at a bal 
masqué. One dares so much behind a 
harem veil, or an eighteenth-century 
fan. The demureness of powder and 
patches, the very austerity of a monk’s 
cowl, are parodied in the bacchanal 
spirit of Costume ! 

The night of the féte on the Valen- 
tine place saw a good many fatalities 


when moonlight, a bad risk in itsell 
added to the peril of the masqueradg 
Anne Valentine got some luscious afters 
dinner stories Out of the evening, ang 
the-cause got enough money to install @ 
whole new wing to the children’s hospi- 
tal. 

But apart from certain awkward little 
contretemps, the affair was a histori¢ 
success. Sheila’s pantomime was ex- 
quisitely done. She was the most em 
chanting of Columbines, and she danced 
with the verve of a thrilled child, At 
the end, Pierrot finds her in the deserted 
garden, a wan, bedraggled little ghost, 
by the fountain.. He does ‘not see het 
at first, and plays the old refrain she 
used to dance to, before she went away, 
She lifts her head, listens, begins to 
dance. To Pierrot she is a phantom of 
the queer moonlight. 

The guests forgot the dew on the 
lawn, the discomfort of the hired 
chairs; The clever outdoor stage, the 
forlorn garden, the dancers, even the 
Cupid guarding the still fountain, be 
came a part of the unreal pageantry of 
the night. 

Henry, richly caparisoned, Mrs, Vak 
entine’s phrase, as Sir Waiter Raleigh, 
and most wretched in his velvet and 
plumes, was squeezed into a front seat 
between the Harpers and a plump Cat 
men. He couldn’t realize that the deso 
late Columbine was his. No one else 
could either, while she and the gracé 
ful Pierrot danced together. She had 
seen him, she drifted toward him 
hands outstretched in the moonlight 
The music Paul had adapted for the 
pantomime quickened like a lover’s puls 
beat. 

Henry caught his breath as Colm 
bine danced into her lover’s arms, @ 
they embraced while false moonlighi 
picked them out, lovely statuary agaist 
the garden walls. A good many people 
did. The spirit of Costume had stolet 
into them both. They were no longef 
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umbine for an hour. 
immortal lovers! 
“It’s real,” he thought when the lights 
appeared, and the impromptu curtain 
dropped. He extricated himself from 
his inadequate seat, made his way diz- 
zily across the crowded lawn. He 
wanted to hear Sheila’s voice, to make 
sure she hadn’t stayed in that damned, 
moonlit garden with the beautiful Pole. 


They were the 


People were dancing in the house, on ~ 


the canvas-covered extension to the 
veranda. Sheila and De Reske were 
not among them. He wouldn’t ask a 
passing servant if he had seen them. 
He turned toward the river, where 
spots of more seclusion could be found. 
He was afraid. How beautiful De 
Reske was, a little faunal, perhaps, with 
the way his black hair grew up just over 
his temples. But-how beautiful they 
were together ! 

He ignored a flirtatious shepherdess, 
stumbled against a hedge, close to the 
water. There were hushed, happy 
voices behind it. Sheila’s, with a bird’s 
note of joy in it! Vance caught hold 
of a flowering branch to steady himself. 

“You’re so wonderful,” said the poet, 
bereft of his poetry by love. “Sheila, 
my beautiful x 

“Only, not yours!” 
most a sob in the reply. 
gone mad to-night.” | 

He must have kissed her then. 
Vance was rooted to the wet grass. 

“I’ve waited always for this, haven’t 
1?” she questioned. “Paul, don’t kiss 
me again! We mustn’t love each 
other!” 

“We can’t help it, can we?” sighed 
the boy. “Sheila, when you danced into 
my arms, my heart, to-night, before all 
those people, did you think you could 
ever dance away again? He must give 
you a divorce.” 

The eavesdropper, who couldn’t es- 
cape now, smiled wryly. 

“A divorce?” Sheila sounded blank. 
Qe Paul, he’s been so good to me.” 


There was al- 
“Paul, we’ve 
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impractical angel,” sighed Pier= 
rot. “Sheila, I love you! I can't give 
you up, I won’t share you, You mist 
be wholly mine, my wife.” é 

The man on the other side of they 
hedge drew a deep breath. At least, 
the boy_wasn’t making a fool of Sheila. 
Only of him. Lord, but his fool’s cap 
hurt! He couldn’t face them now, 
They would come to him, of course, 
He’d arrange things as they wished, as 
Sheila wished. “Sheila! You're so 
wonderful, beautiful.” As if he didn’t 
think so-too. Sweet, gay Sheila, the 
embodiment of his youth and hope and 
joy! He would have liked to kill the 
Pierrot. Instead, he let them move off 
together toward the house, and he bur- 
ied his face in the thorny sweetness of 
the blossoming bush, 

He had no rage for her. Poor little 
Sheila, with her passion for beauty and 
romance. He had cheated her out of 
them both when he married her. 

A little later, when he had wane 
dered back to the dance pavilion, she 
came up to him, wan under her delicate 
make-up, asked to be taken home, It 
was nearly an hour’s drive to town, 
and she dropped off to sleep, like a child, 
in her corner of the limousine. Henry 
slipped his arm about her, so that her 
head could rest on his shoulder. When 
she woke, flushing, her embarrassment 
hurt him more than anything else could 
have. 

Except her avoidance of him for 
days afterward. He gave her every 
opportunity to come to him, and she 
took none of them. She was afraid, 
he supposed. So he became more ten- 
der than ever toward her. These days, 
he thought wistfully, were all he would 
ever have of her now. As soon as she 
asked for her freedom, arrangements 
would be made for her to go West, and 
sue there. She would, of course, leave 
his house. 

But a week passed, and Sheila did not 
speak of De Reske. Stranger | still, 
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4 
Vance heard thet he had_left town. 
And then one night, when they were 
alone after dinner, he asked about the 
boy, in tones that just missed being the 
most casual in the world. 

“Tie’s borrowed somebody’s camp, 
up in the Catskills, and is working there, 
FT believe,” said Sheila, quite pale above 
the black lace of her gown. 


“Nice boy,” said Vance. “Awfully 


“nice boy. You're rather fond of him, 


aren't you, Sheila?” 

Sheila set down her coffee cup so that 
the black liquid spilled over upon the 
lacquered stand. She stared at her hus- 
band. His round, troubled eyes begged 
mutely behind the thin smoke of his 
His hands moved restlessly 
over the pages of the book he held. At 
last! 

“More than fond of him!” How 
smalt her voice sounded. “I—I——” 

*? know,” said Henry. “I’ve been 
Waiting for you to tell me a long time. 
Sheila, my dear, you’re crying!” He 
couldn't console her now. He could 
only watch her press a silly bit of lace 
to her tremu!ous mouth while she stared 
at him tearfully. 

“Tt’s nothing. Yes, I do love him. 
Beastly thirgs like this happen some- 
times, don’t they? I—I don’t know 
how it happened. But when it did, I 
knew. It was the night of the charity 
masquerade; afterward, by the river, 
he told me.” 

“I_was on the other side of the 
hedge. Just stumbled on to you, and 
couldn’t get away. Not spying, you un- 


@erstand.” 


She didn’t guess that behind Vance’s 
brusqueness was his mortal hurt. 

“If the fellow loves you, and wants 
tO marry you, as he says,” Henry 
smiled, “I can’t give you to him with 
@ glad smile and best wishes, can I, 
Sheila? I’m fond of you myself. Oh, 
Til do the square thing. Give you suf- 
ficient grounds for a divorce, and so 
on——” 
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She stared at him. 
“Sufficient grounds? I can’t tet. you 
do that,” she wept, still in the small, 
strangled voice. She flashed past him, 
sobbing, and out of the room as Sim- 
mons came in for the coffee things. 
Vance started after her, but paused, 
one foot on the stairs. Her door had 
slammed with sharp. finality. 

Sheila cried half the night, for no 
apparent reason, and when Henry 
tapped at her door the next morning, 
before leaving, the soft-footed maid told 
him madame still slept. 

Madame, at the moment, was sitting 
up in bed selecting certain frocks from 
the mélée of feminine apparel that 
heaped the bed and every available 
chair. Hortense did not approve of 
madame’s choice, which included only 
@ meager armful of last summer's 
clothes; but it was useless to argue or 
bring forth scintillating ball gown after 
smart and somber street frock, newly 
arrived from Callot. Madame, with 
tear marks still on her cheeks, im spite 
of cologne and ice applications, and the 
starry look of Jeanne d’Are knew very 
well just what she wanted to take upon 
her unexpected trip. 

Sheila had conceived of am ardently 
beautiful and romantic plan, which her 
absent lover himself could not have bet- 


tered. And she forgot her grief that 


morning while Hortense packed ard 
telephoned and did a thousand crrands. 
She did shed a sentimental tear or two 
later im the day, while, hatted and suited 
more simply than usual, with her bags 
at her feet, she sat at her Louis Quinze 
“desk and covered several sheets of 
pearl paper with her erratic scrawl. 
She would miss her white and gold 
chamber. She had been happy very 
often in her gilded cage. How empty 
it would be when she had gone! She 
could not sentimentalize long, however, 
for it was soon time to start for her 
train. 
It was not until she boarded her 
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stuffy car that her elation began to wear 
off. Supposing Paul were not alone in 
his borrowed camp? She should have 
wired him, of cotrse. There would be 
no one to meet her at the station; for 
Wildwood, according to Paul’s dear, 
whimsical letters, was a miniature 
wilderness. Wilderness? Paradise, as 
long as it held him, she corrected her 
thought. 

For hours she sat back and watched 
the flying landscape, thinking of him, 


his beauty and charm and young, ro- 


mantic ardor. What an enchanting life 
they would lead together, once free 
from the drab prosaicness of her world! 
She shut her charming eyes, a faint 
smile etched on her mouth, and fancied 
the picturesque dénouement society 
would have to enjoy. She liked to 
think of herself as the scandal of the 
season, though she would never have 
used the term. Poor Henry! It would 
be hard for him, no doubt, but he was 
so immersed in his mills and affairs 
that it wouldn’t really touch him. And 
—the starry, Jeanne d’Arc look came 
upon her again here—by running away 
with Paul, openly, so that the whole 
world could scorn and punish her, she 
was not only living up to the great love 
and its glory, but she was braving her 
own guilt, bearing its burden herself. 
Kind Henry! He had wanted to spare 
her all the shame and disgrace. How 
cruel she would have been to allow that. 
Besides she didn’t feel ashamed, lost, 
disgraced ! 

Her iridescent dreaming was broken 
off by having to get her bags together, 
and being bundled off late in the after- 


_ hoon upon a sun-drenched platform 


that, with a handful of wooden build- 
ings and a post office, made up the 
township of Wildwood. 
ugly little wilderness, and she had to 
beg an ancient farmer to take her out 
to Silver Hill cabin with his dilapi- 
dated team. It was almost dark, so 
quickly did dusk fall from the blue 
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It was a very ~ 


mountains that cupped the place, when 

he drew up at a path that led, seem 

ingly, into a pine grove. Stiff from” 
her long jolting, Sheila climbed out, un 

assisted, and paid him, 

“Cabin’s not far off the rud.” He 
waved his whip toward the pines, and 
Sheila, almost in tears, found herself 
left high and dry to. stumble along to 
the unseen cabin. In a clearing of the 
pine grove she came suddenly upon the 
camp that housed “her lover. 

The door was open; she glimpsed an 
empty, raftered room, whose crude pine 
benches and table amazed her. The 
single cot was covered with a flaming 
Navaho blanket ; some dishes were dry- 
ing in the sink. Did people, and Paul 
of all people, actually live like that? 
Where was he? His typewriter and a 
litter of manuscript on the table reas- 
sured her. He would return soon, And 
find her there! She smiled happily, 
took off her smart hat, dropped into the 
single comfortable chair the room pos- 
sessed. Where would he take her? The 
Mediterranean, perhaps, Nice, heaven, 
with him! 

His step crunched on the pine needles 
outside. She started up from het 
dreaming in a sort of terror, in spite 
of his well-remembered voice. He was 
humming an old chanson-he liked. Her 
breath fluttered in her throat, She 
leaped up as he entered the cabin and 
struck a match, 

“Mon Dieu,” cried Paul. 
you doing here, Sheila ?” 

There was no mistaking his meaning. 
He lifted the lamp down. and lit it, 
stared at her, pale and perturbed. But 
Sheila hardly heard him, 

“I couldn’t stay there any longer, 
Paul. Henry knew!” 

De Reske set the lamp down heavily. 

“The devil!” 

“It’s quite different from what you 
think,” Sheila told him breathlessly, 
“Last night, when he wanted to arrange 
things so that I could get a divorce, I 
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knew I couldn’t take ‘advantage of him 
any longer. I couldn’t, Paul. So I'm 
here. I left a note for him, telling him. 
He knows by now, | suppose.” 

An unexpected sob rose in her throat. 
How quixotically she had burned her 
bridges ! 

“You must be mad,” groaned Paul, 
Gripping the table edge. “Sheila, and 
you held everything in your pretty 
hands! He'll divorce you now, of 
course. Well, you’ve ruined us both; 
that’s what you’ve done!” 

He was angry with her; so angry he 
didn’t look beautiful at all, but fright- 
ened and desperate and cruel. His 


beautiful, bared teeth gave him the look” 


of a cornered rat, for the moment. She 
banished the thought, because she loved 
him, and went to him. 

“Paul, dearest!” She put her arms 
around his neck; his hung loose at his 
sides. “Are you afraid to face the scan- 
dal, is that it? We'll go where no one 
knows us.” 


He flung away from her. 
* “Seandal be damned! We're in for 


that anyway.”. He saw her shrink, 
laughed tremulously. “Have you fig- 
ured to yourself the practical side of the 
Situation? Doubtless you have not. 
With no alimony forthcoming, and we 
can hardly rely upon a settlement from 
Vance, what are we to live on?” 

There were some early blue asters in 
a bowl on the ‘table. Sheila plucked 
aimlessly at one. The childish refrain, 
© “He loves me, he loves me not,” spun 
through her head. 

“Not on Henry.” 

Something in her voice frightened 

him. He tried to take her in his arms, 
but his gust of anger had chilled her so 
that she could give no warmth or re- 
sponse to his tenderness. 
_ “Don’t you love me for myself, Paul ? 
How can you think of his money, if you 
do? Why should you think of it at 
all?” 

“I love you, Sheila, in honor or dis- 


honor, in tatters or tulle, anyway ané 
always. You know that.” His beautis 
ful black head bent as he kissed her 
wrists, laid his cheek close to her glint- 
ing hair, murmuring a thousand tender 
things that would have enraptured her 
an hour before. But she couldn’t as- 
sociate money, Henry's money, with the 
great romance! 

“Forgive me, sweetest. I want every- 
thing for you. Ah, Sheila, I don’t want 


anything but ease and pleasure ever to 


touch you! ve’s the most Beautiful 
thing in the world, and the most fragile! 
It shrivels in the cold, and starves to 
death of hunger, and fades away in 
ugliness! If 1 lost yours——” 

She clung to him tightly ; how could 
she blame him for wanting things for 
her, whom he loved so well? He kissed 
her cheek, her fluttering lashes, her lips 
last of all. And then, with a joyous 
laugh, he flung back his head. 

“And I speak of practical things like 
a banker or merchant! I, who forget 
the illustrious pearls of Marie Antoi- 
nette! My beloved, we can travel from 
pole to pole on them, and those famous 
emeralds of yours. They'll keep us 
royally until I, too, become a man of 
affairs.” 

“She stiffened in his arms, a look of 
something like horror on her face that 
he could not kiss away this time. 

‘“My husband’s gifts! Paul,. every 
jewel, every thing of value that he ever 
gave me is in my safe at home!” 

There was a long silence. Paul 
showed his teeth again, in a grotesque 
sort of smile. , 

“Your ethics are admirable,” he mur- 
mured. 

Those four words did what his wrath, 
his poor, mercenary panic, might never 
have done; they turned a silly, adoring 
girl into a great lady; they shattered 
a great dream to the very fragments of 
folly. 

“I understand now,” said Mrs. 
Vance. “Once a fool, or a thief—— 
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She was suddenly amused. “Until you 
thrust it on me, Paul, I swear I’ve had 
no sense of guilt or shame. Funny! 
And you, who loved me, thought me 


~quite low enough to cheat; yes—and 


steal.” 

She looked at her watch, lifted her 
hands to her beaten-gold hair. 

“How do trains run |” here—going 
either way?” 

Paul flung himself into a chair; he 
felt dazed, badly treated. Could it be 
possible that the cool, stately young 
person putting on her hat was his ro- 
mantic, yielding Sheila? 

“They don’t, at night, -at least. 
Sheila, don’t be a fool. You can’t go 
back, now. Where could you go?” 

The sweetest little look flitted across 
Sheila’s face. 

“Home. Why, I could always go 
back to him.” - She looked as if she had 
made a beautiful discovery that no one 
else could share 

Sheila did not listen to his ensuing 
outburst. She was studying a soiled 
time-table she found on the sink shelf. 
There was a milk train at three o'clock. 

“My God,” said Paul, leaping to his 
feet. “Some one’s coming. Hide your- 
self. There’s a sort of attic upstairs.” 

“T will not,” said Sheila, ignoring the 
open door, his pallor. Paul had heard 
the pur of a motor down the road; 
Sheila listened to some one stumbling 
through the underbrush toward the 
lighted cabin. She did not wait for a 
knock ; she opened the door in a sort of 
fearful hope, 

“Henry,” she cried joyously. 


“T’ve come to take you home,” he 
said simply. 
sessed you?” 

She laughed, 

“God knows. I don’t.” 


“Sheila, Sheila, what pos- 


The Romantic Lady 


_ way toward town. 


They had all but forgotten De Reske: 
The boy stood watching them, an odd 
gleam in his blue eyes. His hands 
moved nervously. o 

“Mrs. Vance’s—visit—was wholly 
unexpected.” He could not even simu= 
late gallantry. Henry did not seem to 
notice him. 

“I gave chase in a sea-going taxi) 
Sheila, to spare Gleason any pangs of 
curiosity.” 

She pressed his arm, 

The boy in the cabin was alone. He 
kicked savagely at a pile of books be- 
neath the table, buried his face in his 
arms. He had lost her so utterly! 
These queer Americans. But the vision 
of a black-haired, rosy, gypsylike 
farmer’s daughter rose up. The girl’s 
crude coquetry was charming, au na- 
turel. He rolled a cigarette, consider- 
ing the advisability of strolling over to 
her father’s farm for eggs, in the morn- 
ing. 

The two in the taxi were well on their 
Sheila had told 
Henry a good deal, as she knew she 
could, 

“T’d have let you go,”- said Henry. 
“T’d let you go now, if you’d be happier 
so. Because, I know what the great 
romance is, too, my dear. I expect I 
know every hope, every despair, every 
rash and guarded dream, that you have 
ever known. You've been the beauty, 
the adventure, the immortal part of my 
life, Sheila.” 

They were on the highway and, by 
the flickering light above some signpost, 
he saw how soft and bright her eyes 
were. She was holding his hand tightly 
between both of hers. 

“If you'd said all this before——” 
said the romantic lady. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Exeept with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


sixteen was industriously scrub- 

bing the wide stairs of the Foun- 
tain Inn, in Marblehead, one day in the 
year 1742. She paid no heed to the 
noise and bustle about her; she was 
@uite used to it. [It did not concern 
her, anyway ; for scrubbing was the one 
and only activity of her life. 

She gazed at each stair, in turn, with 
critical pride as, having slopped the 
Water over it in a soapy cascade, she 
scrubbed and polished it. Perhaps a 
Clean stairway was her only ambition; 
for as she worked she sang, softly, to 
herself, in a wondrous sweet, melodious 
voice; and her eyes, though quick to 
see any speck of dust which lurked im 
4 stair corner, were dreamily dark under 
their black-fringed lids. 

The inn was a fashionable meeting 


A RAGGED, barefooted girl of 


plaee for the great people of the day. © 


From morring till night there was 
clamor and clatter, announcing the ar- 
rival amd the departure of coaches and 
four which meant much to the inn- 
Keeper, much to the house servants, 
Something even to the crowd of idle, 
corduroyed gamins that crowded around 
the door in curiosity. But it all meant 
Wess than nothing to the ragged little 
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Agnes Surriage: 
The New England Siren, 
ea. 


scrub girl, so long as. she managed to 
get herself and. her pail and her song 


out of the way before the great ones * 


should have use for the stairs, 

. On this day, unfortunately, she was 
so absorbed in her work that she did 
not have time to scurry out of sight. 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes puts it: 

Poor Agnes, with her work half done 

_ They caught her unaware, 

As humbly, like a praying nun, 

She knelt upon the stair. 

“Clear out, you,” stormed a@ liveried 
footman, indignantly. “Don’t you see 
the master’s a-coming up?” 

“Never mind, my girl,” said a pleas- 
ant if, rather patronizing voice just be- 
hind the footman. “Don’t move; I can 
get by.” Jf 
~ At the gentle tone, the scrub girl im- 
voluntarily raised hér eyes. She saw, 
smiling down at her humble self, a very 
handsome and _ distinguished-looking 
young man, clad in the latest court fash- 
ion; gold-lace coat, Mechlin sleeve ruf- 
fles, powdered wig, and all. 

As her eyes followed the course of his 
glance, to her bare feet, her face sud- 
denly turned flame color. She kept 
her eyes on the floor in an agony of 
shame at the painfully curling toes that 
her short, ragged skirt was powerless 
to cover, 

Instantly, the man’s kind heart was 
touched. All sign of boredom and pa- 
tronage disappeared as-he said eagerly? 
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“Tell me, child, what is your name? 
And have you no shoes?” 

“My name is Agnes Surriage, sir,” 
the girl answered, in her barbarous 
Marblehead dialect; a dialect ridiculed 
by a score of Colonial writers. “And 
I have no shoes,” 

“Then shoes you shall have at once,” 
cried the man; “and here is a crown to 
buy them with!” 

Agnes raised her eyes, and met his 
sunny glance as she murmured confused 
and adoring thanks for the money. 

It was the first real view of her face 
that the young gallant had. She was 
delicate of feature, with a broad, low 
forehead, lustrous eyes, and a cloud of 
soft, dark, curly hair. The rags she 
wore, and the soapy water around her, 
could not conceal the beauty and grace 
of her form. 

The girl turned white as her eyes met 
the man’s in a long-look. The proces- 
sion moved on upstairs. Agnes was 
left alone, gazing in rapt adoration at 
the spot from where her Prince Charm- 
ing had vanished, 

Then she found her tongue, and 
gasped to a passing servant: 

“What is that gentleman’s name ?” 

“That’s Sir Harry Frankland, col- 
lector of the port,” was the answer. 

Frankland was oné of the most dash- 
ing and picturesque figures of his time. 
On his mother’s side, he was a descen- 
dant of Oliver Cromwell, but he did 
not share the “Great Protector’s” puri- 
tanic ideas. Far from it! Rich, harid- 
some, tremendously fascinating and 
lovable, he lived the life of a man of 
fashion in London, and at his ancient 
family seat, Great Thirkleby Hall, at 
Thirsk, in Yorkshire. 

At twenty-two he came into an ample 
fortune, and he decided to. cross the 
ocean to America. Family influence at 
the court of Charles IJ. won him the 
position of collector of the port of 
Boston, where his rank was second only 
to that of his friend, Governor Shirley. 
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His coming to American. shores 
caused no end of flutter among the 
belles of Boston and the surrounding 
country, 

“A baronet,” ‘says Reverend Elias 
Nason, “was then approached with 
greatest deference. A coach and four, 
with armorial bearings and liveried 
servants, was a munition against indigs 
nity.” 

And this, in puritanic Boston! 

On the day when fate brought Agnes 
Surriage and Frankland together, the 
collector was on his way to Fort Se 
well, which was just then building, to 
transact some business or other. 

He was thirsty; the Fountain Inn had 
@ reputation for particularly fine ale, 
so he ordered his coachman to stop and, 
by so doing, Frankland unwittingly put 
the finishing spoke in the wheel that 
Fate, even then, was turning for Agnes 
and for him. 

The girl was not on the steps as he 
came down after his refreshment, 
a he had half believed she would 


Her absence piqued him. All through 
the busy. day he found his thoughts 
returning to her velvet eyes, the curious 
whiteness of her neck against her mid- 
night hair, More than all else there 
stayed in his memory the wistful tones 
of her gentle voice. 

So haunting was this memory that, 
a month later, Frankland made ane 
other excuse to visit the Fountain Inn, 
He asked at once for Agnes. The girl 
came at his bidding, still barefoot. 

“What have you done with the crown 
I gave you to buy shoes with?” he 
asked, a teasing twinkle in his eyes, 

“I bought shoes and stockings with it, 
sir,” answered Agnes, with dignity, 
blushing charmingly as she spoke, “but 
I keep them to wear to meeting om 
Sundays.” 

Frankland found her even lovelier 
and more winsome than before. With 
reckless disregard of consequences, he 
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hunted up her motlier and begged her 
to allow him to take the girl to Boston 
to be educated as his ward. 

Agnes’ family were primitive fisher 
folk. To them, it was a fairy tale come 
true, with Frankland as the fairy 
prince and Agnes about “to be trans- 
formed into a princess. 

Trembling permission to his request 
Was given. There were simple and tear- 
ful farewells to the goggle-eyed rela- 
tives, to the pastor, to several adoring 
and heartbroken youths; for Agnes, 
even in-her rags, had been a belle. The 
fairy prince gayly snatched away his 
beggar maid, and the coach, as fairy 
coaches always do, disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. 

Now began a new and wonderful life 
for the former scrub girl. She was 
placed in the best school in Boston. Her 
schoolmates were of the highest social 
rank. She had special lessons from 
Doctor Edward Holyoke, president of 
Harvard College. 

With the same intentness that Agnes 
had used in scrubbing stairs, she now 
set herself to be a credit to Frankland. 
She studied day and night. Her mind, 
her manners, her voice were cultivated. 
Naturally graceful, she soon became a 
very lovely and bewitching dancer. She 
accomplished wonders on the harpsi- 
chord in an unbelievably short time. 
Frankland persuaded the governor’s 
wife to choose clothes for her, and in- 
sisted that no expense be spared to 
make her-as fetching as possible. 

While all this was going on, Frank- 
land amused himself by fox-hunting 
through the Massachusetts wilderness, 
by making life miserable for smugglers, 
and, through no effort at all on his own 
part, by breaking the hearts of the wo- 
men whom he chanced to meet. His 
fivals among the Puritan swains were 
obliged to copy his courtly manners, 
much against their wills, if they were 
to gain any favor at all with their 
Sweethearts. 


_ They need not have troubled them 
selves; for Frankland was completely 
bewitched by Agnes, who grew morg 


lovely each time he saw her. The mag 
sought in every possible way to pleas¢ 
her and, not content with what he was 
doing for the girl herself, he helped 
her mother financially. 

Agnes’ charm won friends for her 
on all sides. She became tremendously 
popular. Yet she never lost her childish 
simplicity. Through her super-womag 
cleverness, she achieved a very com- 
plete education in an incredi bly short 
time, but the last-bit of her old life was 
her quaint little Marblehead dialect, 
This she struggled with by the hour, 


sometimes repeating the most obstinate 


words all day long, off and on. 

At last, she was considered “fin 
ished,” and as a sort of début, she was 
invited to the governor’s ball. Her 
beauty eclipsed every other woman's 
there, and men clamored to dance with 
her. The girl was so dazed at the 
deluge of attention that for a moment 
she was overcome with fright; and het 
newly-acquired “elegant English” de 
serted her. To her horror, she fpund 
herself able to speak in her old dialect 
only, 

In desperation she ordered her moft 
pressing would-be partner to dance @ 
minuet with her at once. And as soom 
as Agnes began dancing every one for 
got her dialect in wonder at her wik 
lowy grace and at her subtle, unusual 
charm. 

With great cleverness, she kept het 
mouth shut thereafter, and danced, st 
lently, until her nervousness vanished, 
and her command of English came back, 
It is not often that even a super-womafl 
can achieve a social triumph with het 
mouth shut. But Agnes Surriage did 

From the first, she had suitor 
a-plenty, but though her sense of ful 
and mischief made her enjoy teasing 
and flirting with them, she loved no om= 
but Frankland. 
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Sir Harry himself was mad about 
Agnes. He did not want her out of his 
sight a moment. He was in constant 
fear lest some admirer, more pressing 
than the others, would win her love. 

Yet, with all the ancient family tra- 


ditions back of him, he knew that he, ° 


as the eldest son, was expected to make 
a grand marriage. From his point of 
view, it was quite impossible to wed a 
former scrub girl, even though she were 
the most beautiful and most sought- 
after débutante in aristocratic Boston. 
It was equally impossible for the reck- 
less, self-indulgent man to give up any- 
thing he wanted as badly as he wanted 
Agnes. 

In spite of the shocked protests of 
Dr. Holyoke, who had become devoted 
to Agnes and to her welfare, in spite 
of the girl’s bitter tears, and the per- 
sistent self-reproach of his own heart, 
Frankland took her to his home to live. 

He showered her with presents, 
treated her with knightly devotion, 
loved her to distraction. He did every- 
thing, in short, that mortal man might 
do for her happiness, except marry her, 
which was the one and only thing he 
could have done to square matters. 

For though Agnes worshiped Frank- 
land blindly, her life, through him; was 
full of misery. From the moment that 
she took up her abode under his roof, 
Boston turned its icy, puritanic back on 
her. 

The affair caused a tremendous scan- 
dal in the city’s high life. For half a 
century, the governors and their royal 
retainers had been drilling the straight- 
laced colonists in the pleasures of 
chevalier life, and many of those same 
colonists were only too eager to learn. 

But this was going a bit too far. 
They had accepted the scrub girl at her 
face value, asking no questions. She 
had become the toast of thetown. Now, 
her reputation was in tatters, and it 
was not to be endured that she should 
still queen it over the crowd of per- 
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fectly respectable wives and daughters 
who had hitherto been made to step 
aside for her. 

Righteous indignation burned brightly, 
especially in feminine hearts. Even 
Agnes’ intimate school friends ignored 
her existence. She was ostracized com 
pletely. She was far more utterly alone 
than when, years before, she was serub= 
bing stairs at the Fountain Inn, in rock- 
bound Marblehead, 

Excitement ran so high that it grew 
impossible for the pair to live longer im 
Boston. Frankland could have made 
everything right, even then, by marry- 
ing Agnes, but he did not do so. In- 
stead, furious with everything and 
everybody, but with never a thought 
of giving the girl up, he bought five 
hundred acres of land in Hopkinton, 
about twenty-five miles north of Boston, 
There, “between Wachusett’s lonely 
mound and Shawmutt’s threefold hill,” 
on the peaceful slope where John Eliot 
once had his Indian Mission, Sir Harry 
built a gorgeous mansion for Agnes and 
himself, 

Terraced lawns spread abroad on 
every side. Landscape gardeners made 
the place bloom with lilac and hawthorn 
and rare shrubbery of all sorts. Fruit 
trees were planted in profusion. Barns 
and granaries were built to hold the 
golden crops. Stately elms were dotted 
about over the lawns. In front of the 
house was an_ exquisite, box-sur- 
rounded, formal flower garden. 

The house itself was of noble colonial 
architecture. The fluted columns of the 
hall were hung with priceless tapestry. 
There were chimney pieces of Italian 
marble. Frankland kept a battalion of 
negro slaves to run the place. 

Here the lovers led as nearly an ideal 
life as the situation admitted. Sir 
Harry sent to England for big boxes 
of books, and as the two relaxed in the 
sweet-scented garden, the man read 
aloud to Agnes from Steele, Addison, 
Swift, and Pope. They hunted deer 
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and fished for trout; played the harpsi- 
chord and sang to their hearts’ content. 

They were barely twelve miles from 
the famous Wayside Inn and, in time, 
Frankland’s old friends formed the 
habit of drifting out to the inn, and 
then on to the mansion. Once there, 
Agnes’ brilliant charm proved an irre- 
Sistible magnet which held them and 


drew them back to her time after time. 


They treated the girl with as much 
respect as if she were Frankland’s wife, 
and soon they almost, but not quite, for- 
got she was not Lady Frankland. 

Boston began to relent a little. Even 
the clergy forgave Agnes and became 
frequent visitors at the always hospi- 
table Frankland home. Before long 


_ Agnes had charmed the whole sur- 


rounding neighborhood into accepting 
her. 

Though she was never quite happy, 
she kept her sorrow to herself, and 
played the hostess to perfection. There 
Were gay parties at the mansion; 
Frankland’s wine was good, and many 
@ wassail bout lasted till morning. The 
gallant host had an especial wine cup 


+ with a trick bottom, fused for himself, 


in which he could drink his guests un- 
der the table and still keep his own 
head. 

Then, in 1754, just as Agnes seemed 
really to have lived down the scandal 
of her life, and to have won a firm and 
lasting place in society through the 
Super-woman power of her own win- 
some personality, Frankland was called 
to England by a lawsuit. - He refused 
to put the ocean between Agnes and 
himself. So, most reluctantly, she went 
with him. 

As she had foreseen, Frankland’s 
family treated her with brutal scorn. 
They refused to mect her, and heaped 
every possible insult on her drooping 
head.. Frankland, horribly repentant at 
having brought on her this added mis- 
ery, redoubled his tenderness and de- 
votion, but Agnes could not endure her 


- 


Ainslee’s 


_ presence. 


position. So at the earliest possible 
moment they hurried out of England. 7 

For a year they traveled on the Con-7 
tinent; then stopped in Lisbon which 
was, at that time, lively, wealthy, and 
corrupt. Here, Frankland plunged 
Agnes into a vortex of gaicty, No one 
cared about their morals, past or pres- 
ent, 

“They took a fashionable, furnished 
house,” says a chronicler, “and became 
very prominent in the gay life of the 
wild city.” 
Agnes: was tremendously 
after, and she held daily court. 

“Slender, dark, lustrous-eyed, and of 
majestic carriage,” writes her biogra- 
pher, “her melodious voice could never 
be forgotten.” 

So carried away was Frankland bys 
the reckless pace he had struck that he 
seemed at times to be in danger of teav- 
ing Agnes far behind. There were other 
beautiful women at Lisbon. Gradually 
he became more and more aware of their 
Agnes grieved bitterly, but 
she was a gallant little/ sportsman, and 
gave no sign that she knew what was 

ingon. 

On All Saints’’Day morning, 1755, he 
made some flimsy excuse to Agnes and 
‘took another woman driving. Sut 
denly, though it was but ten o’clock im 
the morning, the re) turned pitch black. 
There was a frightiul roaring noise, and | 
for twenty minutes the earth rocked 
maddeningly. Churches fell and buried 
their congregations beneath them. The 
river rolled back to the sea, and came 
tearing in again in a tidal wave. Pris 
ons burst open and scattered their crim 
inals, such as still lived, through the 
fissures where streets had been. Fires 
blazed out through the darkness. The 
city was trapped between flame and 
flood 


sought 


Agnes, at home, thought only of her 
lover. In the fearful blackness and 
bedlam she started out to find him. She 
snatched up all the money she could lay 
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fr hands on in a hurry, foreseeing that 
P would be needed. She groped her 


, way about the city, calling her lover by 


name, Intuition seemed to tell her 
where to go; her guardian angel kept 
her from harm. Never heeding the 
rocking and tumbling houses, she stum- 
bled on in the dark, calling with all the 
strength of her lovely voice. 

It is more than wonderful that, at 
last, she found her lover! Just as the 
darkness began to lift, she saw a bit 
of his hand—she recognized it by his 
signet ring—sticking out of a mound 
of broken plaster, marble, and stained 
glass. 

Her heart almost stopped as she tried 
to pull him out from under the wreck- 
age. Then, realizing that she had not 
strength to move the marble pillar that 
crushed Frankland to the ground, she 
called on the scurrying passers-by for 
help. They refused. She offered 
money; she took off her jewels and 
thrust them into men’s grasping hands; 
she gave them all she had—a fortune 
in jewels and money. 

At last, when she had nothing more 
to give, the bribe worked. Men fell to 
and unearthed Sir Harry and his com- 
panion. The horses that had drawn 
the carriage were dead. The carriage 
was kindling wood. The woman whom 
Frankland had taken driving in Agnes’ 
place. had bitten through _his coat 
sleeve, and into the very flesh of his 
arm, in her anguish, as she died, 

At first glance, Frankland also 
seemed dead. But Agnes would not 
have it so. With his head in her arms, 
there in the earthquake-rent street, her 
sweet voice called him back to life. 

And, presently; consciousness re- 
turned. As he looked into the sorrow- 
laden eyes bending over him, he vowed 
that if God should spare him, he would 
atone to Agnes for all that he had made 
her ‘suffer. He swore to marry her 
just as soon as he was able. Then he 
lost consciousness again. He was borne 
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to a near-by house, where his wounds 
were dressed. 

The first day that he was able to 
stand, he kept his vow, and the two 
were married. Agnes had won her re 
ward. 

As soon as Frankland was weil 
enough, they went back to. England, 
where Lady Frankland—as Agnes, be- 
latedly, was called—was most graciously 
received by her husband’s relatives. 

The tables were now quite turned, 
Lady Frankland soon became the rage, 
and was treated with all the deference 
that heart could desire. 

But Agnes did not love England; 
there were too many bitter memories 
clustered there. So, before long, the 
couple wandered back to Lisbon for a 
little and then crossed to America. 

Boston opened its arms—very wide, 
It could not do enough for Lady Frank- 
land.. Sir Harry decided that Agnes 
must have a town house as well as a 
country home, so he bought the Clark 
mansion, on Garden Street, for her. 

There were twenty-six rooms, Italian 
marble and porcelain fireplaces, painted 
panels, and everything luxurious. In 
the floor of one room was a tessellated 
pattern made of more than three hun- 
dred kinds of wood. The great stair- 
case was so broad and shallow that Sir 
Harry used to ride his horse up and 
down it when meod took him to amuse 
Agnes by such a feat. Here the couple 
were completely happy. 
now no cloud to mar Agnes’ fairy 
story. She forgot all her former sor- 
row. 

But Sir Harry never forgot. In a 
certain room in the new home hung @ 
silver-lace coat with a ragged hole in 
one sleeve, where a woman, in death 
agony, had bitten a piece out of it. 


There was. 


And there, also, hung a bent rapier, just” 


as Agnes had pulled it out from under_ 


her lover’s body amid the Lisbon débris. 
Once a year, on All Saints’ Day, Sir 
Harry went into this room to pray, and 
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t0 ask forgiveness for his former sins 
toward Agnes. This custom he kept as 
long as he lived. The coat was still 
shown to visitors up to 1902, when 
Frankland Hall was razed by fire. 

’ Agnes now reigned as queen in Bos- 
ton. She was regarded as authority in 
all social matters, and invitations to her 
home were shamelessly angied for. In 
all this, she never lost her head. She 
kept her sweetness and simplicity, and 
was not too proud to receive visits from 


Pher humble famity whom she dearly 


loved and whom she supported. 

Frankland’s health began to fail. His 
gay years had told badly on his none- 
too-great physical strength. He was 
appointed consul-general at Lisbon, and 
the doctors hoped the milder climate 
might help him. But he grew worse, 
and he died at Bath, in 1768, when only 
fifty-two years old. 

For Agnes the whole world died 
with him. She came back to Beston, 
then went out to her country house and 
took her family to live with her. There 
they all sojourned quietly, until the 
Revolutionary War, when Lady Frank- 
land, as a Tory, was regarded with sus- 
pieion, She started for her Boston 
home. 

In order to reach it, she had to make 
her way through lines of farmers, who 
were beginning to form the Continental 
Army. Almost immediately she was 
arrested, but General Burgoyne, who 
had known and admired her tremen- 
dously during her old Lisbon days, 
heard of her plight and hastened to 
rescue her. 

She received safe conduct “for her- 
self and household, one small keg of 
pickled tongues, two pigs, some hay, 
three bags of corn, seven trunks, beds 
and bedding, boxes, crates, a basket of 
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chickens, some ham and veal, two ba 


rels and a hamper, two horses and am 


chaises, one phzton, and small bun- 
dies.” The “arms and ammunition” 
found in one chaise were confiscated, 
however. Burgoyne also loaned her 
six sturdy English soldiers who es- 
corted her to her door. 

From her windows she looked on at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, and theh 
turned her home into a hospital, where 
she herself nursed wounded soldiers. 

Finally, after repeated urgings from 
her husband’s family, she went to 
England to spend the rest of her days} 
with them. There she lived quietly. 

Though she had many suitors, it was 
a long time before she could become 
especially interested in any one. Then, 
after seven years, the spell of her ro- 
mance dimmed long enough for her to 
marry Jonathan Drew, a rich banker, 

This anticlimax did not last long, for 
she died within the year. 

The humdrum, moneyed marriage of 
her latter life smudges the picture, and 
does not belong at all with the rest of 
the fragrant, old-world idyl. It was 
not even a love match as far as she was 
concerned. Her heart died with Frank 
land; but her super-woman charm did 
not die. Then, out of a swarm of 
suitors, she chose a husband who could 
mend her broken fortunes, if not het 
broken heart. But one more year of 
loyalty to her girlhood sweetheart would 
have solved her problems, for at th 
end of that time, she herself had left 
this happy world. If, indeed, she had 
remained true to his memory for that 
short time, then we might have said 
that there was the halo of perfect 1 
mance surrounding her love. As it i§ 
we must forget her after Frankland§ 
death. 
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sons in all who knew this tale; 

for I could not possibly call it 
a “story,” and now there are only two, 
for Brandon himself rests—I hope com- 
fortably—in a shallow grave overlook- 
ing Tare and the sea, and Geena lies hot 
far away. Of course, there is Fan Lee, 
but if you ever happened to meet him 
in Singapore, Hongkong, San Fran- 
cisco, or even in Tare and asked him 


were cxactly four per- 


d point-blank what the Brandon affair 
if was, I am convinced he would gaze 
AS stupidly out at you through shallow, 
as half-closed, almond eyes, and _ lazily 
k- shake his yellow, shaved head, all of 
id which you would take to mean that he 
of knew nothing whatever about it. And 
\d you would be right. If you went fur- 
er ther, though, and reminded him of the 
of plot, mentioned my name and the 
ld Dietricks, then he might be able to recol- 
he lect a few of the details, but I doubt it. 
eft After all, it was nothing to Fan Lee, 
ad and he had doubtless seen enough of 
hat such affairs in his diverse life to dull the 
aid memory of this especial one. 

TO- But Marta—something tells me that 
1S, Marta has not been as fortunate as 
1d’ Fan Lee. I know she has tried to for- 


get; I hope sincerely that she may 
finally succeed, but a dominant sense of 
reality and incidently a little knowledge 
of woman’s complex psychology has 
persuaded me that the whole affair still 
lies rather vividly in her mind. -She 


The Brandon 


Affair 
By John McAlpin 


would be a queer woman if this were 
otherwise. But Marta would never 
tell. Fan Lee couldn’t, so I remairt. 

A disastrous love affair, which could 
mean nothing except that I was humili- 
atingly unsuccessful, drove me East. I 
craved forgetfulness, the forgetfulness 
which I imagined lurked in far off 
corners of the world, sweet, mystic, ex- 
otic. It sounds melodramatic enough 
now, mawkishly so, but it didn’t then, 
Soft-lilied tongues seemed calling me, 
and because I knew Terrell, who was 
acting as a sort of consul and living 
as a sort of diplomatic idler, I-decreed 
that the call might as well lead me to 
Tare as to Singapore or to Hongkong” 
where I knew no one. 

The affair itself really began on the 
squat blue-funneled ship which runs 
monthly from Tahiti to Tare for it was 
on the Mariie that I met the Dietricks. 
We discovered each other an hour after 
sailing and, being the only educated 
whites on board,-naturally we drifted 
together for the trip. 

Dietrick I liked from the first, fair, 
husky Hollander that he was; good- 
looking, jolly, friendly, with an enviable 
sense of humor and an endless collec- 
tion of stories both for the smoking 
room and otherwise. And I liked his 
wife quite as much as I liked Dietrick, 
liked her immensely; her natural, una 
spoiled sincerity above all else. 

Looking back now, after nine years, 
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I don’t believe Marta Dietrick really 
impfessed me until the night of her 
dinner, three months after we had 
landed in Tare. Not even her beauty 
affected me and that seems strange, for 
she was one of the few flawlessly beau- 
tiful women I have ever known. Tall, 
Straight, slender, with delicately-molded 
features, intense gray eyes which looked 
coolly upon every one and everything 
except Dietrick—they seemed to infold 
hith in their warmth—fair, waving hair, 
her whole appearance was rather like 
that of a-pale cameo cut by a master’s 
hand, and the white she always wore 
heightened the illusion. 

I gathered by degrees—for neither 
Dietrick nor his wife were very com- 
municative—that they were coming to 
Tare for the copra and sugar, from 
Rotterdam, and Dietrick had a letter 


of introduction from the French consul 


at Amsterdam. 

f We landed in Tare a day or so late, 
with Terrell and a group of natives to 
welcome us. ‘Terrell saw the Dietricks 
and their vast amount of luggage up to 
the hotel and as comfortably housed as 
the Lilliputian abode allowed. And I 
was whisked off for a week’s visit at the 
consulate. ~ 

The second week—for he had abso- 
lutely nothing else to do—Terrell joined 
im the rehabilitation of the house I pro- 
posed living in, a plastered affair with a 
tin roof, set back from the road in an 
overgrown jungle which gave from 
every window the illusion of a virginal 
forest. Fan Lee, from all possible ac- 
counts “honest, respectful, and indus- 
trious,” was installed. I lay back to 
follow the quest of forgetfulness. 

By the end of the first month I had 
pretty well sized up Tare and decided 
I liked it immensely, which means I 
liked every one in Tare. Terrell was 
easily one of the finest and “whitest” 
men in the world. Madame DeMaris, 
in spite of too much rouge, powder, and 
perfume, was brilliantly amusing; and 


her daughter was educated and charm-@@ 


ing. The colonel, who vied with mig 
in love for Manet and Whistler and if 
hatred for the prosy Pre-Raphaelites) 
was a delight. Them there were the 
Revilles, friendly, generous, sincere, 
altogether good sorts; the Daurand§ 
quite as friendly as the .Revilles and 
quite as sincere; Madame Predals who 
had, in her youth, flitted from Paris to 
Cannes and from Paris to Deauville 
until life worried her. She was in Tare 
to die. But just why she had chosen 
Tare of all places no one knew. Theré 
were stories, of course, but it was ex 
tremely fortunate no one ever got to 
the truth. Without these varied thee 
ties conversation might have lagged, 
Then there was Corbette whose whole 
life seemed to have been unequally di 
vided between the Sorbonne and Le Rat 
Mort, and who had come to Tare 
live poetry. He had tried to write # 
before and failed ignominiously. The 
there was Sardou, who knew more 
amusing stories than any man in Taré 

We couldn’t afford to be too critical, 
The Dietricks really “got on” from 
the first, especially with Brandon. 1 
said I liked every one in Tare, but] 
erred. I did not like Brandon. Heaven 
alone knows why, for he was essefm 
tially a gentleman and he bothered about 
no one’s business except his own, bit 
Brandon never mixed with us me 
never seemed to want to. Except for 
a Chinese boy, Wong Si, he lived along 
halfway up the hill beyond the tow#, 
overlooking the sea. He had no 
ness, nor was he a sportsman. Terrell 
told me he was an artist, although ht 
had never seen anything that Brandon 
had painted. But I found him one day 
on the headland above the dock, sketelt 
ing. His was a poor piece of work, 
hopelessly out of proportion and witl 
out even a child’s sense of perspectiv® 
His “past” was as blank as every Om 
else’s. Obviously enough Brandon we 
a gentleman. Besides, he had come®@ 
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e even before the colonel, and it 


at that. 
I think I must have felt a dislike for 


Brandon the moment I met him; cer- 
tainly I was suspicious, but Terrell, I 
knew, felt nothing of the sort. 

“You get queer specimens here,” he 
warned me; “and you might hear queer 
stories if you could get on the inside. 
The trouble is that in Tare people keep 
their mouths shut.” 

Yet, after two months, I began no- 
ticing things. First of all-I noticed 
them at Madame Predals’ dinner and 
later at the Dietricks,’ who had found 
the hotel unbearable and had taken a 
vacant, livable house beyond my grove. 

Madame’s dinner was more than an 
affair; it was really a function, and 
every one who was worth anything in 
Tare except Brandon was present. If 
I had known madame better, I 
shouldn’t have hesitated for a moment 
in asking her if he had been invited, but 
a day or so later madame came to the 
Revilles for tea. Brandon was already 
there, and madame’s bright nods, I no- 
ticed, merely acknowledged his presence. 


I had seen a great deal of the Die- 
tricks in the weeks they had been living 
near me, for their house was only a 
matter of a hundred shaded yards, and 
I liked them better than any one elsé in 
Tare. They were types which grew 
on you. There was about Jan Dietrick 
an atmosphere of Western energy and 
virility so strangely ificonsistent with 
the exotic, oversensed atmosphere of 
these islands. Terrell seemed to have 
yielded to it. Then Marta was admir- 
able, not a clever woman, to be sure, 
not even a witty one, but she was ob- 
servant and kind, with that feminine 
intuition for understanding a man’s 
moods and the versatility for changing 
her’s correspondingly. Every one soon 
enough acquired the habit of dropping 
in on Marta for tea, so I chose after 
dinner. Then Dietrick would be sure 
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to be at home. Scandal flourished in 
Tare. 

I realize fully enough now that it was 
the night of her dinner that Marta 
Dierick first really impressed me, and, 
as I write this, I can see her vividly, 
standing before me on the piazza with * 
the orange shadows of a lighted lantern 
playing over her, mystically beautiful 
in a pale-colored chiffon over silver, 
her hair done high, and long pearl 
pendants in her ears. 

From the beginning the dinner went 
wrong. In the first place Corbette and 
Sardou kept us waiting over half an 
hour, and when they did arrive they 
were feeling far too well for any dinner 
party. Colonel DeMaris and madame 
had had one of their rather frequent 
“off days,” which meant they had quar- 
reled mentally. One missed madame’s 
sarcasm, her spicy French epigrams, 
and one missed the colonel’s excellent 
stories and his throaty laughs. Then 
warm claret‘on top of bad gin went to 
Sardou’s head and, sensing the colonel’s 
silence, he stood up and offered some 
stories of his own. 

I knew Sardou’s type when he was 
drunk, and because he was next me I 
tried to shut him up. It was useless. 
He finished one and there was an awk- 
ward pause. He started another, but 
caught Dietrick’s eye and sat down fa- 
ther uneasily and hurriedly. At the. 
other end of the table Corbette, only a 
little less drunk, was talking loudly and 
illogically to Denise Reville of the curse 
of being esthetic. She agreed, of 
course, and this inspired Corbette, for 
he rose and declaimed with passion: 

“Tl pleure dans mon coeur 
Comme il pleut sur la ville, 
Quelle est la langueur 

Qui penetre mon coeur? 


“Oh, bruit doux de la pluie 
Par terre et sur les toits 
Pour un cceur qui s’ennuie 
Oh, le chant de la pluie !” 


And he did it rather well. 
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Things went better when the dancing 
had begun, and by ten o'clock the party 
was rolling along merrily. Dietrick him- 
self knew a thing or two about enter- 
taining. His whisky was excellent. 
I’ve never tasted better champagne and 
there was no scarcity of either. In fact, 
there was too much, especially for Sar- 


Dietrick let the smoke float out frogpeseamll 
his mouth in rings, watching ther logge Dy 
their shapes as they floated’ into thg me 
air. dre 

“It’s odd then, isn’t it? I’m beging Cai 
ning to-dislike Brandon, too, and J kep 
can’t tell why. I thought perhaps you dri 
might be a bit keener in analyzing your for 
dou. But no one cared about Sardou feelings- and their roots than I am his 
and the fact that he had to be carried It’s odd!” ~ wit 
home long before midnight went by un- me 
noticed. Brandon drank nothing to The next day the Mariie came in with for 
speak of—a glass or two of the cham- ani: 


pagne—and somehow | disliked him for 
it. 1 disliked him dancing with Marta, 
too, and whenever I saw them together 
and t.was free I cut in! It’s hard to 
explain now, but a queer expression 
came into Brandon’s face each time I 
took Marta away from him. It seemed 
to harden into lines. I knew that night 
he and I could never be friends. Bran- 
don ‘knew it, too, and I don’t believe 
either of us tried to deceive the other. 

It was about a week after his party 
that I had an unexpected visit from 
Dietrick. Not that his dropping in was 
unusual, he often did that, but his whole 
manner warned me. We talked for a 
while about the sugar harvest and the 
prospect for the wet season, then sud- 
denly he came out with it. 

“Why don’t you like Brandon?” 

It was so totally unexpected, so sud- 
den, that I suppose I waited too long. 

“I do like him well enough in his 
way.” I had no sooner said it than I 
saw Dietrick detected the lie. 
amateurish, perfectly evident. 

“You don’t like him at all. 
You've some reason, of course.” 

“I’ve no reason whatever. 
tell you why I dislike him.” 

He drew out a brier, filled it, lighted 
it. 

“For God’s sake, don’t be polite. We 
Ought to know each other well enough 
by now to warrant frankness.” 

“I am frank with you, Dietrick, ab- 
solutely frank.” 


Why? 


I can’t 


It was¢ 


supplies, and the dock and bay swarmed 
with natives unloading stores and loadej 
ing copra and.sugar. Dietrick had de 
cided suddenly to go to Tahiti, for he 
had coffee and rubber coming in from 
Sumatra and he wanted a Dutch ship 
direct to Rotterdam. The colonel wag 
going with him for Madame DeMarig 
had been especially trying for the past 
fortnight and he decided three weeks 
of liberty might be mutually_agreeable 
And we men knew a particular reason 
why the colonel yearned for Tahiti 
Marta would stay with madame until 
Dietrick returned, for the natives haf 
been paid off and were spending theif 
money. 

The Mariie sailed on Tuesday @f 
Wednesday. I believe it was Tuesday 
and on Sunday Madame DeMaris was 
giving axparty for Marta. 

For four days the natives stayed of 
in the town, a drunken, noisy lot of de 
bauchers they were, too. And Terrell 
did nothing about it. Either he was iff 
different or else he had no authority—= 
I suspect it was the latter. I was slowlj 
being disillusioned about Terrell. 

On Thursday—not that the day mat 
ters so much—I was invited to Sat 
dou’s to dinner. Corbette was therg 
of course, and Daurand and the three 
of them were almost as drunk as i 
natives outside. Throughout a badly 
cooked, indifferently-served meal, Cop 
bette raved on about commercialism 
quoted Verlaine and Baudelaire and got 
them, of course, hopelessly  mixel 
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rand amused us, Corbette especially, 


P by indulging in a bit of Bizet’s “Car- 


men,” ending in a passionate outburst, 
dropping the carving knife, “mais moi, 
Carmen, je taime encore.” Sardou 
kept begging me to have something to 
drink and I couldn’t very well refuse, 
for his wines amply made up for what 
his dinner lacked, a sparkling Moselle 
with the fish, a dry champagne with the 
meat, and as a liqueur—he said it was 
for my especial benefit—a treasure of 
anisette. It just about finished Cor- 
bette—another drink would have, for 
he insisted on drinking it as if it were 
a cocktail—and it put the rest of us in 
that dangerous condition where any 
suggestion was agreeable. ~Corbette 
was really on his “last legs,” but cold 
water, fresh air, and a dose of seltzer 
brought him into an almost presentable 
condition. Daurand suggested Thunder 
Mountain where the natives were danc- 


ing, for sport. Sardou .suggested 
bridge. Corbette was totally incapable 
of suggesting. Well, I seconded 
Daurand. 


We had lost all track of time and we 
arrived late. The natives were sitting 
about in a huge semicircle, half naked 
men and women, for the most part 
drunk, touching, caressing, sluggish 
animals. A huge fire in the center 
glowed over their muscular bodies and 
flickered their smoldering eyes with 
warmth. Six women in striped parues 
and with flowers in their hair were 
dancing. Because there were no places 
near the front we stood up behind the 
circle, except Corbette. Corbette lay 
down and slept. 

The air sobered me quickly to a state 
of sodden depression, but Sardou and 
Daurand enfoyed it all hugely. I had 
seen far more beautiful dances in Ta- 
hiti. Here it almost nauseated me, and 
I suppose I should have gone back to 
Tare, if | had not looked down over the 
crowds and seen Terrell and Reville and 
then, on the opposite side, alone, ab- 
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solutely sober, Brandon. I knew hex 
had not seen us for his eyes were turned 
straight upon the dancers and the tall 
grasses partly hid us. And then I saw 
Fan Lee. I didn’t think much about 
Fan Lee being there or Terrell or Re- 
ville—but Brandon. Just then Daurand 
offered me a drink. 1 took three and 
after that it didn’t matter to me in the 
least whether I threw francs or cen- 
times. 

When the women had finished their 
dances the fire was piled higher and the 
tom-toms. beat continuously, loudly, 
then receded into a muffled, rhythmic 
booming. 

1 don’t believe she was any more, 
native than you or I. That ridiculous 
name needed some explanation and her 
almond skin, without the slightest trace 
of bronze, was as clear as the skin of a 
Javanese. Her luxuriant black hair, 
deep set eyes, painted underneath with 
henna, curving red lips, not thick or 
full—she was a queer blending. Stand- 
ing there with her parue of vivid scar- 
let covering her chiseled loins, the 
orange shadows lapping across full 


breasts, lean thighs, and delicately 
formed ankles. “Geena! Geenal 
Geena!” No wonder they yelled and 


woke Corbette and he yelled the loudest 
of the lot along witli Daurand and 
Sardou and me. ' 

She stood there still, looking owt at 
us through half-closed eyes until the 
echoes, coming up again from Thunder 
Valley, died away. Then the tom-toms 
beat and her lean body moved, slowly 
at first, languidly, then faster and fas= 
ter, the tom-toms keeping time until 
they beat without pausing and languor 
died and became instead bizarre savage- 
ness. It was, brutal, wild; a grotesque, 
almost hideous, sort of thing. She bent 
her body, supple as a young birch, into 
abandoned, horrible poses, whirlipg, 
twisting, twining about. Then with 
out warning the tom-toms ceased and 
she fell to the ground panting. We 
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stood up, whites and natives together, 
and shouted and the natives broke the 
“itcle.. Men danced with men and wo- 
men with women. 

We watched them for a moment fas- 
cinated, until Terrell and Reville joined 
us; but there was no trace of Brandon, 
We had some drinks, a good many, I 
Suppose, and luckily Fan Lee found us. 
Luckily, too, Fan Lee was a sober man. 

Six men woke late in Tare the next 
morning. It was noon before my break- 
fast was brought to me, a tumbler half 
filled with whisky, eggs, and coffee. 
The whisky was, of course, like medi- 
cine, but I took it down straight and let 
the eggs and coffee alone. And this 
troubled Fan Lee, troubled him itn- 
mensely, for he was proud of his -culi- 
Mary accomplishments, especially so of 
his art in cooking eggs. He could serve 
them in fourteen varied ways. I sensed 
his disappointment at once as he stood 
looking down ruefully upon the tray. 

“Monsieur”—another of Fan Lee’s 
accomplishments—“monsieur no much 
hungry? Too much whisky. Too much 


Fie came over to the bed and started 
to take away the tray, then he smiled 
down. I detested Fan Lee’s smile 
miore than any other Chinese smile I 
had ever seen, which is saying that I 
detested it intensely. 

“You like dance? Geena, you think 
Geena dance nice?” 

Again my nod. 

“You think Geena pretty girl?” 

“Rather, yes.”. 

He laid the tray on the floor and bent 
over me with that detestable smile 
playing over his face. 

“Geena, monsieur, Geena see you las’ 
might. She like you. She like you 
verre much. I hear her speak with 
Monsieur Brandon after she dance and 
you sit in grass and drink too much 
whisky.” 

_I sat up then ever so slightly. 
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“She say you verre pretty white many 
-You like Geena?” Fan Lee’s eyes wer€ 
narrow. 
“Why not, she’s pretty?” 4 
“She say you pretty, too.” 
“Yes? And then?” 
“She ask if you come from France, 
if you come from Paris, and if you have 
white wife. She ask if you have much 
money, why you come to live in Tare, 
and monsieur says he can answer but 
‘no.’ ” 
“And when Brandon said he could 


answer ?” 


“She say you verre pretty white 
man,” 

“T heard that, but afterward, Fan Lee, 
what did she say? What did Brandon 
say ?” 

“She say she play with him, She love 
him. Then I see you all in grass. Too 
much whisky for all. Monsieur verre 
much younger than Monsieur Brandon, 
more pretty, Geena ¥ 

I tried to get more out of Fan Lee 
about Brandon, but he swore he had 
heard no more, and although there’s 
nothing in all the world as unfathom- 
able as a Chinese face, Fan Lee some- 
how gave me the impression that he 
was speaking the truth. I sent him out 
and got dressed, and he did not try to 
hide his disappointment. 


I suppose, considering environment, 
there was nothing very extraordinary 
about Brandon and Geena, but I went 
to Terrell that afternoon and passed on 
to him what Fan Lee had divulged te 
me. He was not in the least impressed 
—I was a fool to believe he would be= 
and I had a suspicion that he had known 
it all along. Shocked he certainly was 
not. He muttered somethirtg, not very 


original, about Park Lane scruples and 
Victorian morals being out of place if 
Tare, and some sort of a theory that, 
after all, affairs of the heart were the 
greatest diversion in the world. 

I took him up dn that, Philistine that 
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I was, and, I suppose, rather too 
sharply, for he flushed and ‘shrugged 
his shoulders. 


| _ “You're in love with the lady your- 


self ?” 

An indignant denial on my part came 
naturally. 

“Then why all this sudden interest? 
If Brandon chooses to have—well, to 
fall in love we'll say, which is less 
realistic, with a native, why in Heaven’s 
name shouldn’t he? It’s none of my 
business, much less yours.” Openly | 
agreed with him. It certainly was none 
of my business whatever, and we went 
on to the DeMarises’ for tea. 

Brandon was there, as immaculate as 
ever, in linen, talking to Renée DeMaris, 
but he left her as soon as he cohven- 
tionally could and went over to Marta 
Dietrick. Somehow the women had 
heard of last night’s flare and,as we men 
refused all information, the women 
were brimming over with eternal femi- 
nine curiosity. Madame thought it all 
vastly amusing and offered me an invi- 
tation to supper if I would promise her 
a full account of the secrets. Of 
course, I accepted the invitation and 
forgot the obligation, 

Marta was unusually silent during 
supper and Renée, always outshone by 
her mother, retreated into her niche. 
Luckily madame was in bubbling spirits 
and I became the willing brunt of her 
remarks, never trite or tiresome and 
never personal. 

Marta and I had our coffee alone on 
the piazza, and I managed to make an 
even bigger fool of myself than I had 
with Terrell. At least I thought so then. 
Somehow the conversation got around 
to Corbette and then to Flaubert, and 
Marta quoted something Brandon had 
said to her that afternoon, refusing to 
take the credit of originality. I dis- 
agreed. 

“I expected that,” she said before I 
had finished. “I knew you would take 
the opposite side.” ; 
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“Why ?” 

“It’s Brandon’s point.” 

“And yours is 

“You wouldn’t agree with his ideas 
just on principle, and I dare say he 
wouldn’t agree with yours for the sameé 
childish reason.” 

“A mutual emotion; then?” 

“Quite mutual, I should say.” 

Renée came out then and we talked 
generalities, 

That was on Friday; On Sunday 
things began happening and once they 
started they happened in earnest. 

Marta’s note, which came after mass, 
started the ball rolling. I had never 
seen her handwriting before and its 
bold, eccentric serawl impressed me. 

She had written: 


_ I have been thinking about your feeling 


for Brandon. You may be quite right. Will 
you do me a great favor? I would rather 
not have too much of his attention to-night, 
Will you cut in when he is with me and you 
are free. Perhaps you think me silly. I 
shall tell you more when I see you, and then 
you won't. I would far rather have you 
than Brandon. ‘ 

I was not to be flattered, that was 
evident, and I was not to resefit it. 

The play began as soon as I arrived, 
although only three people knew any- 
thing extraordinary went on that eve- 
ning. He had come before me, although 
I had tried to be early, and they were 
dancing on the piazza. Even I had to 
admit that they danced beautifully, 
closely, rhythmically, and Marta had_ 
closed her eyes. I cut in at once and 
Brandon could do nothing. We went 
inside and-~ danced without speaking. 
There were too many ears about us. 
When the encore came Brandon cut 
back and I saw Marta’s eyes first on me 
and then darting back to Brandon, 1 
danced with Madame Predals and saw 
Daurand with Marta. Brandon had 
not gotten far with her. When it ended 
I had Renée and Corbette was with 
Marta. 


Etiquette is observed even in Tare, so 
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TR: I danced with Madame DeMaris in gone straight up to them and had it@ me, 
eas i order to get the thing over with. with Brandon then and there, but wig Iw 
i ae Madame had unbounded energy and I came near enough I caught the tom enji 
«Mothing else to contribute to this subtle of his voice. I 
Rn ee art. Her sense of time had long ago “It’s far easier for you than yo of 1 
oe ee ih disappeared. Waltzes, two-steps, Bos- realize. No, no, don’t try that sort @ tice 
Bi eal tons—for it was in the days of these a refuge, Marta”’—that was wha the 
forgotten diversions—differed not at all startled me—“because I know it isi dent 
—s toher. She hopped you, spun you, and true. If I did not understand, yo exci 
the more she hopped, the faster she might succeed. My dear woman, that on t 
q spun, the greater was her enjoyment. just what keeps us from failing, mmm piaz 
i You emerged hot and breathless and she understanding.” abot 
Ze. emerged unruffled. Our dance must I stood still then and listened, bg turn 
, have lasted ages, and when she finally Marta’s voice was too low to be inté said 
a left me to rush off to the refreshment ligible and after a moment Brandg less 
1 tray, Daurand was with his wife, Cor- interrupted her. Bra 
ae bette was with Renée, and Marta—she “T tell you I see through it. You no b 
Cite oi ae Was neither in the house nor on the find it out later. I’m neither lyingg Br 
ST ae { piazza, nor was Brandon. you nor creating illusions for yo man: 
ee j I felt suddenly blamable and alto- What I say is fact, fair play, fair gait to m 
ieee ka gether helpless, for the idea of Brandon That’s exactly what it means to well, 
oe Pore ge being alone with Marta was intolerable the game and then my own gain. i Sa 
aes eae a to me. Since I had heard of Geena, I is where zest lies, the wholly sat had 
no longer disliked him—I loathed fying sensation. I’m warning you fir 
ee. ae for my sensibilities are fundamentally Call it whatever you choose.” else, 
Sees oe Western, and I don’t believe a lifetime Again Marta’s voice, a monotone now after 
ie tn in Tare would have given me Terrell’s “I admit it. You may not think] was 
impassive viewpoints. either worthy or desirable.” He conn 
kas. la By luck I managed to get away, down ered his voice and I began catchif Ir 
pti civil _ the path, and into the road, and with no snatches that meant nothing. But so tenth 
oa one on the piazza to detect me.” he went on, I suppose on another topi™m serve 
“It’s there just the same; it’s them anise 
: The DeMarises hotise lay in an open, written all over your face. No, look anytl 
ne ae level plot with a grove on one side and me. I can see it plainly, just the la that 
ae cleared plots on the remaining three, 1 want to see.. And you can dare i "oyin 
ee and the whole surrounded by a low me I am lying? Don’t put up ye until 
ee planting of young bamboo. hands. I’m not going to touch ye that i 
Tee I got away to the street by the back My dear woman, that’s not in my —sur 
way and skimmed along the hedge. I method. touch you when you Motiv 
" — had gone all the way around once and to me and beg me to, when your eyes plana 
a ; started back when some one lit a match. bright and your whole body is trem Bran 
ga They were both perfectly evident in the bling. You're trembling now, aréigg ours 
a glow, not a hundred feet away on a you? I can feel it, you’re trembling” Ty 
ee garden bench, with their backs toward I didn’t waste one second after thi break 
Bia me, But the distance was too far to I got back to the house by the back wag Came 
a ee make their words, like an uninterrupted and on to the piazza with luck again, fm Her 
ei ee Monotone, audible. I vaulted the hedge every one was inside watching Sara her e 
and went forward. do his proverbial seven card 
Lhad not the slightest idea of either Then I started openly toward Brandi on: 
Era ee: Spying or eavesdropping. I would have and Marta. I suppose they had #8 Fan | 


me, for Brandon had risen. He knew 
I was fighting him and because he had 
enjoyed free, unquestioned rein so long 
I think he scarcely knew what to make 
of the novel situation, And in all jus- 
tice to him, I admit he was dlever, for 
the whole thing certainly looked acci- 
dental enough. I made some sort of an 
excuse about refreshments when we met 
on the walk and we went up toward the 
piazza with an uncomfortable silence 
about us, but Marta’s composure re- 
turned the moment it was needed. She 
said something charming and meaning- 
less about “air and moonlight,” and with 
Brandon and I both with her there was 
no basis for gossip. 

Brandon left soon after and I couldn’t 
manage to get Marta alone. It seemed 
to me as if | were being avoided and— 
well, naturally I resented that. 

Sardou went home with me and we 
had some décent high balls. Sardou 
represented many things, but, above all 
else, the consensus of Tare opinion, so 
after his seventh I pumped him, and it 
was easy to realize that no one had 
connected Marta and Brandon. 

I managed to get him away after his 
tenth—I suppose he figured that he de- 
served something from me after the 
anisette—and it was a relief, for I felt 
anything but affable. The suspician 
that Marta had avoided me was an- 
noying and it grew without justification 
until 1 succeeded in persuading myself 
that it was undeniable. Then her note 
—surely it had been written with some 
motive. She had even promised an ex- 
planation, and then in the grove with 
Brandon I thought it over for 
hours and got nowhere. 

I was just finishing the last of my 
breakfast the next morning when she 
came and her expression appalled me. 
Her face was absolutely bloodiéss and 
her eyes, dark, darting, were like the 
eyes of a caught wild bird. She came 
at once into the living room and I sent 
Fan Lee on some sort of fruitless er- 
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rand. As soon as he had gone, she be- 
gan talking, hurriedly, jerkily, of the 
party, the weather, Corbette, anything, 
everything that came into hér head, and 
I let her talk on for several minutes; 
then I came up to her. 

“You didn’t come here for that.” 

She shook her head. She was trem- 
bling, trembling violently, and I offered 
her brandy. She took it gratefully; 
it was the first time I had ever seen her 
touch a stimulant. It must have given 
her courage, for she came down to the 
point at once, 

“No, naturally, I—I didn’t come to 
you for that. It’s different, quite, -] 
don’t know how to tell you and expect 
you to understand me, you couldn’t pos- 
sibly, but you’re the only human being 
in this place I dare tell and ask for 
help. I’ve got to tell you.” She never 
once looked at me, but she sat with her 
gaze bent on the trees in the grove be- 
yond the window.’ “It’s about Brandon, 
He’s in love with me.” I looked straight 
at her as she said that and she must 
have felt my eyes over her, for a faint 
tinge of color swept over her face and 
neck, but she looked further away, 
“I’ve thought so since—since the night 
of my dinner, Now I know it. He 
told me last night.” 

“T heard him tell you.” 

She turned, as I said that, to me. 

“I heard him tell you.” 

“You—you were in the grove?” 

“Yes, you didn’t want too much of 
his attention, you remember.” 

She stood up and faced me, pressing 
both her hands about my arm. 

“You may not believe me but I swear 
to you that last night was the first time 
he even spoke of it to me. You nvust 
have heard enough to know I am tell- 
ing you the truth.” The veneer of civi- 
lization had fallen from her. She was 
no longer superficial, but primitive, suf- 
fering emotions she had never before 
known. “I swear to you Lam telling 
you truth. Didn’t you hear him say 
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he wouldn’t touch me until I came to 
him? Well that’s what he meant, only 
you've got to know everything. I can’t 
Stay away from him much longer.” 

“Great God, you can’t stand there and 
tell me you love him?” 


“Love him?’ she threw back her head 
and laughed. Ophelia’s laugh must 
Rave been like that. “No, no, no; I 
eculdn’t love him! When I’m with him 
What I feel is not love. God knows I 
love Dietrick, and not this man. You 
think I’m mad, don’t you? If things 
were reversed, I should think you were. 
Oh, I can’t tell you and expect you to 
believe me, to understand me? It’s 
power, it sways you, gets control of you, 
and you forget there’s anything else in 
life. That’s what it is, exactly what it 
is, power, a damnable thing. Oh, if I 
could never see him again, if only I 
never could!” 

I tried to quiet her, for I had heard 
Fan Lee return, but she went on in her 
high, now uncontrollable voice. 

“But he will never let me alone until 
he has spoiled my life with Dietrick! 
But his awful power. Oh, God! 
PU kill myself rather than lose Dietrick! 
I mean it. I'll kill myself!” Then she 
broke down. 

I took her into my room and closed 
the windows. I found an opiate and 
gave her as much as I dared, followed 
by brandy. It quieted her until the 
drug took affect. Gradually the sobs 
ceased and she fell into what must have 
been a phantom-filled sleep. 

Before that day I had sworn -over 
Chinese silence. I never shall again. 
Fan Lee, I knew, had heard the last of 
Marta’s words, and I had a suspicion 
that he knew far more than he had 
heard. 

I went out to him as soon as Marta 
Was asleep and explained she was ill. 
Naturally any explanations were un- 
necessary. He understood, and he un- 
derstood, too, that he was to say nothing 
to any one. Fifty francs made that ob- 
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vious. He was to go and tell madam 


that Marta had gone off tramping withm 


me and might not return until afteg 
dinner. I knew this would satisfy heg 
anxiety, and I knew Fan Lee would tell 
it perfectly. 

My only fear was that some one 
might come and this I explained. Fan 
Lee was a man of intelligence and he 
was a man of ideas. He found an 
empty paint can and a brush and hig 
post was the front steps. Corbette came 
after lunch. Fan Lee spied him at the 
gate and bent over the painting. Half- 
way up the path he was waved away. 

“Wet paint, verre wet paint. Né 
one home, all tramp.” Terrell came 
after Corbette, but he got no farther 
than the gate. 

Marta began coming to about six, 
and by eight she was feeling well 
enough to go back. I explained how we 
had been spending the day and we 
started off together in silence. It was 
only when we reached madame’s green 
gate with the tricolor painted above the 
latch that the silence was broken. 

“I want to see you through this, 
Marta,” I said. “God knows I do!” 

I felt her fingers tighten on my arm, 

“There’s nothing you could possibly 
do,” she said dully, “without Dietrick 
knowing. Except—you know what I 
mean. You won't risk that; it’s not 
worth it to you. Promise me you won't 
do it.” 

“Not unless you see Brandon.” 

“I won’t see him, I promise you.” 

Against the shadows of the piazza 
we could see madame’s figure, wait? 
ing for us on the steps, and for het 
benefit we broke into silly enough chat 
ter. We talked, the three of us, for 4 
little while and then Marta pleaded 4 
headache as an excuse for bed whilé 
madame lectured me severely for walk 
ing Marta as if she were a pack mule, 


Ellis, Freud, and psychoanalysis weré 
not for the mobs in those days. Wé 
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ere just beginning to hear of such ex- 
traordinary théories as hypnotism, men- 
tal suggestion, and psychic control, and 
we had deemed them very dangerous 
weapons to fool with, but I understood 
the power which lay over Marta, that 
dominant combination of brain and sex. 
I had seen it once before in a South 
African colony, and the details of that 
affair came back to me, the memory of 
the end of that woman haunted me. 

I came back to the house as soon as 
I could possibly escape from madame 
and tried to think it out logically. 
Logically. I could not think it out at 
all. I could only swear about it, swear 
at Marta, Dietrick, Brandon, and Tare 
in general. Why, in God’s name, should 
I have been the one for Marta to ap- 
peal to? It was Dietrick’s affair and 
Dietrick was doubtless, at this very mo- 
ment, enjoying civilized delights in Ta- 
hiti. Yet if I failed—that South Afri- 
can affair blazed out. Somehow [| be- 
lieved Marta would kill herself, too, and 
I believed unless she was gotten away 
from his influence nothing could save 
her. To get rid of Brandon. That was 
my job. I had promised. Well, I saw 
clearly enough that promise could never 
be kept. 


I suppose up to this point I have 
seemed the principal character as well 
as the narrator of the action, but I give 
up my former place to Fan Lee and 
retain only the latter. It was to him— 
Chink that he was—all thanks for the 
end are due and, after all, it was the 
only possible happy ending. No one 
cared about Brandon, he was one of 
those individuals whose death purifies 
his community, Geena was different, 
but then it was Geena or Marta, so 
there wasn’t much uncertainty. 

Fan Lee woke me the next morning 
and handed me a note from Marta. 


This came this morning from Brandon. 


Will you come to see me at once? You 
must. 
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Brandon’s note, inclosed, was short, 
brief, and jotted in pencil: 

So I see ‘hho object in waiting for you any 
longer. You will come to mé this evening, 
aiter nine, or there may be regrets. You 
risk no danger in this meeting. 

_ I started to dress quickly, but Fan 
Lee bent over me. 

“Brandon, monsieur, 
trouble to you?” 

I shook my head, shrugged, but he 
only smiled. 

“Shaking of head means many times 
‘no’, many times ‘yes!’ He cause much 
trouble to you. He cause much trouble 
to madame. He cause much trouble 
to’ Wong Si who he beats and who # 
my cousin. Brandon cause much 
trouble. He no verre good. Pardon, 
monsieur, you come from same city, 
perhaps, from same country perhaps, 
but he no good.” 

I felt a distinct suspicion as to what 
Fan Lee was hinting at, but whatever I 
asked him—and I asked him in an im- 
direct way—‘no‘ verre good” was all 
I could gain, 

It must have been in my haste to seé 
Marta that I forgot the letters— 
Heaven knows it was careless !—for I 
threw on my clothes and never even 
thought of them until Fan Lee returned 
them to me that night. 

Marta was on the porch, tired and 
drawn, and again I was lectured for 
walking Marta as if she were a pack 
mule. But I was invited for lunch and, 
as there seemed little chance to see 
Marta alone unless I accepted, I stayed. 

We found dur opportunity soon after- 
ward and went down into the grove. 
I knew my plan, but I dared tell her 
nothing of it. She would not go to 
Brandon and she gave me her promise 
readily enough, but somehow my as- 
surance that nothing would happen 
failed to incite very much comfort or 
confidence in her. But only her prom- 
ise to me mattered, just as mine to her 
mattered not at all 
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I met Terrell and Daurand coming 
away from madame’s, and Terrell took 
us in for some drinks. There were 
about six rounds, and as they had not 
the slightest aversion for mixing gin 
and whisky they were feeling enviable 
and snapped up my invitation for sup- 
per. They would be my alibi and Ter- 
rell, the representative, would be an ex- 
cellent one. We went on to Daurands 
and rounded up Sardou and Corbette 
and filled them up with Daurand’s 
whisky. With eight drinks Sardou and 
Corbette would make any party “go.” 

It was an hour past dark before we 
teached my house, and there wasn’t a 
light in the place. There was no Fan 
Lee, no lamps in the living room, no 
preparations for supper. We found 
some wine, a sweet German champagne, 
and they finished up three bottles. 
Daurand and I had gone out for more 
when Fan Lee returned. He was peni- 
tent, apologetic, and within half an hour 
we sat down to one of his excellently 
cooked and faultlessly served suppers. 

It was a typical party with Sardou’s 


~ stories, Corbette’s quotations from Ver- 


laine and Baudelaire, mixed, of course, 
and Daurand’s usual efforts with “Car- 
men.” Indeed Daurand was just finish- 
ing the unfortunate cigarette girl when 
Reville, Peeto, and Wong Si came. 
They had been looking all over Tare 
for Terrell. Brandon was dead in his 
house and Geena, too. 

It was like an electric shock. As 
drunk as Terrell and the others were, 
the news sobered them completely. I 
understood in an instant and I almost 
called out her name. We tried to pin 
them down and to get at facts, but no 
One knew anything. Brandon had sent 
Wong Si away for the day. When he 
came back, an hour ago, Wong Si had 
found them dead. I went into my room 
for my hat and Fan Lee was there. In 
his hand was Brandon’s letter to Marta, 
crushed and torn. He handed it to me 
and laid his fingers across his lip. - 
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“Nothing, monsieur, you know. Lae 
ter it is better.” Then Terrell called t 
me and we started off. 

We found Brandon on his back with 
a heart wound, his eyes open, glassy, 
staring up sightless at the ceiling, and 
Geena, the knife still in her hand, the 
gash in her breast still bleeding, across 
him, her lips against his throat and her 
hair covering him. The scarlet parueé 
covered her. There were flowers in 
her hair and crimson beads about her 
neck, 

I myself went down and told Marta 
and she showed no feeling whatever, 
but I didn’t know then the story threg 
of us know now. I told her the truth 
afterward, and I believe she felt sorry 
for Geena. 


It was late when I went home, but 
Fan Lee had waited for me. 

It was to Fan Lee, I said, to whom 
thanks were due. 

I cannot remember his exact words 
as he talked that night in his queef 
lingo of English and French, and I 
dare say, if I were able to give them to 
you word for word, you might find dif 
ficulty in understanding them. 

Fan Lee knew Brandon and what he 
meant to Marta. I believe he even um 
derstood Brandon’s power, for it was 
an Oriental-thing, and its limit. He had 
seen the way out, just as I had, bit 
Fan Lee was a coward, or else there 
was some motive he never told me of 
and which I shall never know, for 
Brandon’s letter to Marta had been 
borne by Fan Lee to Geena on Thunder 
Mountain and Geena was told of Bram 
don’s faithlessness to her. She had gone 
off into a frenzy, for like all of het 
kind she was primitive and she swort 
she would kill Brandon, and Fan Lee 
had known she was not lying. The 
with the letter he had come away. 

We buried them on the hilltop over 
looking Tare and the sea, and no ome 
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really seemed to mind or to miss Bran- 
don’s absence. I can’t remember ever 
hearing his name mentioned after the 
funeral. 

The Mariie came in a week later with 
Dietrick and the colonel aboard,and that 
night the ReviJes gave a huge party. 
To this day I have never been able to 
decide which was gayer, Madame Pre- 
dals or Marta. 

I left Tare a month afterward and 
went Westward. Fan Lee wanted to 
go on to Hongkong so I paid his way 
for him—he deserved it—and we went 
together as far as Tahiti, then our ways 
parted. 


I’ve wondered often about Fan Lee, 
for I've never been able to decide the 
motive for his going to Geena. And 
I suppose I shall go on wondering, yet 
I cannot help believing that he cared for 
me so much that he feared the chance 
of my being caught. And then Wong 
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Si hated Brandon and Wong Si was his 
cousin. But, after all, it was nothing 
to Fan Lee, 

It was by luck that I ran into Cor 
bette last August, frolicking up at Pigs 
alle’s with a fascinating little cabaret 
singer. We drank a toast to Tare, and 
I asked him, first of all, for Terrell 
He was still the consul, or whatever 
he was, and as good a drinker as ever, 
Madame, the colonel, Sardou, now the 
devoted husband of Renée, the Dat 
rands—they were all there except the 
Revilles who had gone to Tahiti and 
Madame Predals who had decided 6 
die in Deauville. 

“But the Dietricks ?” 

“Ah, yes, two children, three pers 
haps now! Very rich and very devoted. 
Une belle femme, n’est-ce pas?” And 
we held up our glasses for another 
toast, And I have a feeling that the 
litle cabaret singer disapproved of ia 
belle femme. 


THERE are two twilights, timeless intervals, ‘ 
When the great heartbeat flutters and is dead, 
Before it quickens dawn’s arterial fed 


Before the sun has risen, there is spread 
The world’s first twilight, vibrant as the halls 


Or throbs away to night as darkness falls. 


Of some new house, whose straining hush forestalls 


The voice that shall proclaim it tenanted. 


The second is a weary afterthought 
Revolving on itself until it sleeps, 


And with the phantom army that it wrought 


Goes out in calm toward night’s profounder deeps. 


Death is a timeless twilight, but which one? 
Before the night? Before the rising sun? 


Ropsert HILtyer. 
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I. HER HAT. 


ACQUE,” I said, handing her a cup 
of her own pale-yellow tea, “you 
are not one woman in a thousand; 

you are a thousand women in one. You 
have as many souls as you have hats.” 

Jacque, without removing her wrap, 
dropped into a low chair before her 
panting wood fire, took her cup, showed 
me her dancing eyes above it, and 
waited. 

“As many souls as you have hats,” 
] repeated, lighting a cigarette and lean- 
ing back against the mantle, whence I 
could see, beneath the Romney sweep 
of her great black hat, only an imperti- 
nent chin and a mouth which, between 
sips, endeavored to respect me. 

“You realize that everything wears 
out, even love; that perhaps even I will 
tire of you some day. One afternoon, 
perhaps I finish a cigarette in your com- 
pany without once letting it go out. 
Then you search in your mirror, you 
bite your lip, for there, at its perfect 
corner, is a new line—one made by 
your impertinence, 1 hope. You rum- 
mage in your bandboxes and closets, 
you run to your milliner, and with bits 
Of ribbon and chiffon, a caress of silk 
here, a breath of lace there, a new hat 
to give your eyes shadows I have never 
Suspected, your cheeks a softer rose, 
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you make yourself a new soul. And 
again I am deceived, and say to myself, 
‘Here, at last, is the real Jacque; a dear, 
serious Jacque with grave, dark eyes 
and tender lips who will listen sweetly 
to me and perhaps—perhaps——” I 
threw my cigarette into Jacque’s spar- 
kling little fire. “But you are too kind 
that day. You let me take off your 
hat, brush back the curls, hold your 
little bare head in my two hands, look 
into those dark eyes until I discover the 
mockery in their depths, and the lips 
that I thought promised delight, slip- 
ping into disrespectful mirth. And it 
is the same old Jacque, the eternal fem- 
inine which, once more, with a new 
furbelow, has made itself a new soul, 
and deceived its old love.” 

“Very pretty and pathetic,” said 
Jacque. Jacque, you know, is her nick- 
name from Jacqueline. “Can’t you tuck 
it in somewhere?” 

Jacque is always offering me bits of 
her biography, cross sections of het 
heart to novelize and bring me the re- 
putation of the man who really did un- 
derstand women.’ As a writer, Jacque 
affects to regard me with great respect; 
as a man, she refuses to take me seri- 
ously, 

“Jacque,” I said, gazing down into 


her fire and feeling, in spite of myself, 


what she calls my “frozen face” coming 
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_upon me, “I wonder if you are any- 


thing in the world but a flirt.” 

Jacque set her cup down hastily, and 
it gave out a high and heartless tinkle 
like the sound of Jacque’s own laughter. 

“I wonder,” said Jacque. But she 
needn’t have said it, her teacup said it 
so plainly for her. Everything of 
Jacque’s speaks for her; she is sur- 
rounded by-a multitude of voices— 
whispering fans, murmurous scarfs, 
prattling parasols. More than once a 
tight little wad of a handkerchief has 
called me a brute; and when a glove is 
dropped and, rising to restore it, one 
looks up into eyes tod proud to lift and 
show that they are saying, “I’m sorry. 
It was all my fault. Forgive,” hasn’t 
that glove virtually spoken? Sometimes 
an excitable little pair of slippers has 
tapped, “Come dance with me;” other 
times it has shown me a cool pair of 
heels. And once a fan—well, what that 
fan said comes later. Even Jacque’s 
teacup, in default of something bet- 
ter, interprets her. Poised between ten 
pointed fingers below two gaddening 
eyes, it murmurs, “I think I would, per- 
haps, only this is such a public place.” 

So when Jacque’s cup flippantly re- 
marked, “I wonder,” I was conscious 
of the warning in its tinkle. Jacque 
hates to be taken seriously. And I can’t 
bear not to be. 

“Pull up the shade; it’s awfully 
gloomy here,” Jacque commanded. 
“The twilight always makes you mor- 
bid. ComesI’ll show you something. 
Speaking of hats, I came across this old 
album among some books I was un- 
packing this morning. Sit here beside 
me. Spread your knees. So. Now 
take that scowl off your disagreeable 


old face. There.” Jacque opened the 
album on my lap. “Old: snapshots,” 
she said. “The clothes are ridiculous, 


unbelieveable. Do you remember 3 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” I said, “here 
you are in the very dress you wore the 
day I met you, and the hat! Do you 
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remember that hat? A floppy thing, 
mostly holes. Did I -ever tell you? 
Why, the first time I met you, just 
fancy, I didn’t even think you pretty. T 
was quite content to let that insufferable 
Spaniard walk you off from under my 
very nose until suddenly you turned, 
tossed back the floppy brim of your Hat, 
and for the first time I saw your eyes 
—sunshine made liquid. Your hat had 
kept them for the last. This is the 
picture some one took that aftetnoon on 
the dunes, just before your hat blew out 
to sea as you were scaling it over a but- 
terfly, f6r you were a mad little tomboy 
in those days, Jacque. See that little 
drop of sunshine on your nose. I re- 
member how I ached to kiss it as it flew 
about from cheek to chin. I’m not 
sure I didn’t catch it at last. You were 
kinder in those days, Jacque. Why can't 
you sit quietly, my dear? Come, let 
me take off your hat and light the 
candles and spend a cozy hour with you. 
You were going out again? Ah, but 
this is so delightful. An hour, please. 
Half an hour, then. Come, let me take 
it off. It is in the way. I'll be care- 
ful. Here is one pin and another, and 
that makes all three. Come closer. 
There! Now I can see when you are 
laughing at me.” 


Il. HER CIGARETTE. 


I handed Jacque one of her favorite 
long-stemmed Russian cigarettes which 
I always carry in a special case in my 
upper vest pocket for her and I watched 
the yellow flame of my match chase the 
twilight from her face, leaving only soft 
pools of it beneath her eyes. She 
slipped back into her chaise longue and 
blew a straight blue line of smoke. 

-“T lie here, satiated with revenge,” 
she said. “Sit beside me and I'll tell 
you.” She stretched delicately. “Pye 
just finished a mouse. I’m sitting be- 
fore a snapping fire with my claws dug 
luxuriously into a furry rug, and I'm 
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purring, purring gloriously. You re- 
member Cardossi, the beggar poet?” 
“You met him about a year ago at a 
tea. I was in Havana at the time. He 
came home with you. He had no 
gloves, no tie, no shoes to speak of. It 
Was training. When you bade him good- 
by, he looked pathetically up and down 
the street. ‘Shall I call a taxi? you 
said. He jingled three pennies in his 
pocket, took them out, and showed them 
to you. “That’s all I have,’ he said. So 
you took him in and gave him dinner.” 
“And kept him overnight,” Jacque 
nodded. 
“Kept him overnight!” I cried. 
“What do you mean? How could you?” 
“He slept there,” Jacque pointed the 
Spot with her cigarette. There was a 


long, flat cushion before the fire. “He 
Steamed a little. 
deal.” 

“But good heavens! You can’t have 
men sleeping in your apartment!” 


And smelled a good 


“Not men, no. Poets—that’s dif- 
ferent,” argued Jacque. 

“Do you actually mean——?” 

“Oh, fuss! Don’t be stuffy,’ snapped 
Jacque, and the next cloud of smoke 
Sailed away on a sigh. “Do you care 
to hear the rest?” 

I grunted a surly acquiescence into 
my coffee cup and the cigarette sent 
up joyous white puff balls. 

“You're a dear not to make a scene 
when I’m feeling so particularly purry,” 
she said: “Well, I made that man. I 
made him with these two hands. He 
hadn’t a thing in the world but the 
fags on his back, a forlorn manuscript, 
and the dirt he brought with him from 
Italy. He was not clean, my friend. 
And I sat beside those rags, and smelled 
those rich Italian smells, and listened to 
the melting Italian love words of his 
poems till I was ready to sell my little 
pink shirt to see him get his due. 

“And I managed it. I peddied his 
poems myself. I got him a translator 
—Norris, you know. I got him editors. 


And at last I got him a publisher. You 
can’t deny he has a reputation now, 


And besides that, he has a fifteen-caraty 


diamond ring, a fur coat, a beautiful 
new smell, and a cigar of the Havana, 


And I’ve done it all. Then three weeks, 


ago Mrs. Whitney—took—him—away 
—from—me.” Jacque’s cigarette put 


an accent on every ominous wotd. Mrs) 


Whitney was Jacque’s particular rival, 
She was prettier than Jacque, but not 
so fatal. “He belongs, body and soul 
and big fur coat, to Mrs, Whitney. You 
see, the woman has influence of a cers 
tain ostentatious kind. And he is the 
great and only parasite.” She shrugged 
one shoulder, throwing out an explana. 
tory hand with the smoke curling up 
through five white fingers. 

Jacque’s cigarette is a watchable thing, 
To a man a cigarette is only a smoke; 
with Jacque it is-a coquetry. Accord: 
ing to her, a woman cannot afford to 
neglect the art of smoking a cigaretté 
any more than she can dispense with 
her fan, her parasol, or her perfumes 
It has added a new charm to modeff 
flirtation. No woman, Jacque insists, 
smokes a cigarette because she enjoys 
the nasty taste of it in her mouth; she 
smokes because she likes the feel of the 
little weapon in her hand. It is more€ 
becoming to her finger than a jewel 
See it throw a fleck of light on each 
gleaming nail. Watch its smoke trail 
up a white arm, nestling in the elbow, 
Could the-eye of any man fail to follow 
that glowing spark on its way to pat 
a curl, tuck an errant ribbon into a cof 
sage, brush a sleeve back from a slim 
arm? 

It is a footlight for every gesture 
Jacque’s cigarette talks for her; it flirts 
for her; it even thinks for her. I havé 
seen it contemplate a wicked retort, 
then, with a gay little flick of its asl} 
fling it impudently in my face. I have 
sat beside that loquacious cigarette half 
an hour on end, Jacque perfectly good 
and quiet beside me, till it drove mt 
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ld with its innuendos, its innocent 
atter of a certain little affair at a cer- 
tain little table at the Ritz earlier in the 
afternoon, and its plans for the evening ; 
for that indiscreet cigarette would prat- 
tle all that Jacque so adroitly concealed. 
But worst of all, it would lead me to a 
pursed mouth, red With unkissed kisses, 
and then, with a long puff of smoke 
wave me airily away. “It has told me 
over and over again, plainer than any 
words and so much more insultingly : 
“Vous n’étes que le naif male; / 
‘Je suis T'eternal féminin.” 

And how it can tell a story, whisper 
a scandal, recite a bit of tender verse! 
I confess it adds spice to anecdote-and 
tears to romance, 5 

So that evening I sat and watched 
Jacque’s cigarette leap through this gay 
adventure. 

“You see,” she said, “every one knew 
of the Cardossi affair. It was father 
irritating. Mrs. Whitney, you know, is 
an ash blonde and affects a great deal 
of rose color, a shade something like an 
apoplectic peony. She wears it almost 
invariably. I just happened to think the 
other day how perfectly vile it would 
look in this room.” Jacque’s cigarette 
indicated her henna draperies, hangings, 
carpets, and lamp shades. “It wasn’t 
quite fair, was it? Still, a good deal 
was left to chance. She might not have 
come. She might not have worn that 
color.” 

Jacque removed a tiny shred of to- 
bacco from a pink, pointed tongue, 
lighting up a pair of laughter-drenched 
eyes. 

“I wish you could have seen her as 
she came in. It was late and the toom 
was full. I was looking my best in 
cream chiffon,” said Jacque modestly. 
“I melted into the background. I stood 
under this lamp, against this portiére, a 
smashing swach of coldr for her to 
come near. At first, of course, she 
didn’t know what had happened. She 
was forced to come over to speak to me 
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and as* she approached the curtain, T 
saw Moorehouse, the painter, you-know, 
a great admirer of hers, draw im his 
breath between bared teeth as thotgh 
he heard a rusty file squeaking. Then 
Cardossi saw. He is as sensitive to 
color as a cat to water. And he is Of 
the Italian Jazarone class- He made 
a gesture not elegant.» He caught his 
nose betweeh thumb and forefinger and 
blew through pursed lips as though he 
actually smelled the discord. Several 
people saw him, followed his glance, 
laughed, and then, shocked at their own 
rudefess, turned stiffly away. I almost 
laughed myself, for he is an inimitable 
buffoon. I saw the whisper go round, 
and. one person after another turn to 
look at her, ther: dispose of a smile in 
one way or another. One of those 
glances she must have caught, for she 
turned quickly, saw herself in the mif- 
ror, and tutned gray. In another mo- 
ment she was on her way to the door. 
She tried to catch Cardossi’s eye to 
claim his escort, but he had turned a 
very broad back on her flight.” 

Jacque ground the glowing end of 
her cigarette into the ash receiver with 
a pretty rotary motion, and raised mis- 
chievous eyes to mine. 

“She was as flat and as gray and as 
dead as that,” she said. “Please, may 
I have another cigarette?” . 

That is the story Jacque’s cigarette 
told me that evening. A cigarette is 
always a little cruel. 


Ill. HER FAN. 


A room full of clothes, looking as 
though they had been tossed up with 
an egg beater. Foaming trunks, whitk 
pools of chiffon and lawn, islands of 
gloves—everywhere the evidences of 
abrupt departure. 

Jacque? Jacque! Jacque! 

Madame has gone out todinner. She 
will be back eatly for there is all this 
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to finish and she leaves town on an~ 
Carly train in the morning. 

“Where to?” 

The little maid shakes her head. 

It is very sudden, isn’t it? 

Sudden, very sudden; yes. Only this 
morning it was decided. Will mon- 
Sieur wait? Will he sit here by the 
window then—a tottering mound of 
hats is removed—where a little space 
= will be cleared for him? And here are 
m the cigarettes and here the matches. 

Madame should be back in half an hour 
now, 

So Jacque is going away! But why? 
And where? And for how long? Not 
@ word of this last evening. 

Lord! What was that? From the 
cabinet behind me something has fallen 
On my shoulder, brushed cheek and 
mouth caressingly, then slipped to the 
floor—a gray feather fan, soft and 

“smoky as a wrack of clouds. I stoop 
to pick it up and the light perfume that 
is as much a part of Jacque as the 
color of her eyes, blows faintly upward, 
and a soft whisper of plumes inquires, 
“Do you remember ?” 

“Do you remember ?” 

An unknown kiss in the dark; for 
hours after, a slight, delicious chill, like 
evaporating ether, on the spot where it 
had fallen, just missing my mouth; a 
crush of scented plumes against my 
cheek ; a laugh and-a silken departure ; 
whose kiss? By what accident, what 
mistake, there in the dark? A search in 
drawing-room and foyer. I would 
know her by her perfumed fan. I 
dance with many fans: it is not this 
Of crimson plumes, a dull and listless 
thing; not this of green, pert and ob- 
vious; nor, thank Heaven, this care- 
less, good-natured affair, grateful for 
the brief pleasure of a dance. Has it 
then gone home? Or perhaps to a long 
rendezvous? There—there! Who is 
that behind a cloudy gray fan, that, no 
matter how she holds it, conceals half 
— Her exquisite person? Unless, of 
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course, she closes it; but that is too final 
a remark for a fan to make so early ig 
the evening. Instead this one is open- 
ing a plume or two wider to admit a 
gentleman to its delightful acquaintance. 
Jacque! Then suddenly I am not so 
pleased as I thought I was, for if this 


is the fan, then who am I? : 


And it was the fan. I knew as soon 
as I caught its sweet breath tossed over 
my shoulder in the next dance. And 
then—well, there was nothing that fan 
could not explain. Do I remember! 

A frou-frou of skirts, a click of high 
heels, a light switched suddenly on, and 
Jacque stood before me in a slipping 
evening wrap. Her back was to me and 
she leaned forward, ten finger tips posed 
against the glass, searching her face in 
the mirror. She wrinkled her nose and 
scrunched her mouth as though she 
didn’t care much for faces. 

“Tf that,” she said, drawing her fins 
ger along a mirrored eyebrow, “hadn't 
been curved just exactly as it is, with 
just exactly that little devil-may-caré 
flick at the end of it, perhaps it wouldn't 
have happened.” 

“Jacque,” I said, and her mirror eyes 
gave a little startled jump and flew to 
mine, “come here.” 

My tone accused her and she camé 
guiltily, dragging her feet, the soft 
fronds of her fan caught between lips 
that twitched on laughter, 

“T didn’t,” she denied. 

“It would be the first time, then,” I 
said> “Why? When? Who?” 

She checked off the answers on the 
plumes of her fan. 

“Because. Just now. An old friend.” 

Then, meditatively, she rubbed her 
cheek with a crumpled handkerchief, 
looked at it, rubbed again. 

“Tt won’t come off,” she said rue 
fully. “And I didn’t like it as well asl 
thought I would either. It was bristly 
and smoky and—and rather continued.” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Jacque,” I said 
“You're just inventing that part of it” 
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“I’m not. I’m confessing. I—I 
might confess a lot more if you would 
stop jerking about and trying to 
frighten me with that silly frown.” 
She stood contritely, her lashes Heavy 
on her cheeks, curling, one after the 
other, through pointed nails, the long 
flues of her fan. 

“I met him on the Avenue this after- 
noon, Right away we decided to have 
dinner together. An old friend, a very 
old friend. In fact, the first man who 
ever kissed me. I remember so well. 
I had met him only that afternoon and 
we took a long walk through the woods, 
and got lost, and picked wild raspber- 
ries for our tea, and bought some cream 
from a twisty pig-tailed girl, and then, 
hefore I knew it, we were plumped right 
down in the middle of twilight, and you 
know how I shrivel up at twilight. And 
I suppose I needed a lot of comforting, 
and—oh, well never mind that part of 
it.” She brushed it all hastily from her 
fan with a disentangling gesture, “Any- 
how I met him again this afternoon. 
He“has been away—-let me see, was 
it Africa?—for the last ten years. He 
—he was quite wonderful, just full to 
the ears of brown health and loungy 
English manners, and heart-of-darkest- 
Africa stories, and laughing indolence. 
And, it appears, just as fond as: ever 
of me. So—so, coming home in the 
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“Jacque,” I said, “this is outrageous 
Stop! Not another word!” 

“Well, why not?” said Jacque. “Tt 
was my own big brother whom I haven't 
seen since I was a child,” and she 
stooped to dust the crossness from my 
face with her fan. 

Later, as we stood on the tiny baleony 
opening off Jacque’s room and on to a 
night of stars, an inquisitive little 
breeze entered the room behind us and 
came right out, heavy with the heaped 
up perfumes of those many garments, 

“Oh, by the way,” I said, “whats 
all that fuss in there about?” 

“Oh, that?” said Jacque, glancing i= 
quiringly over her shoulder as if she 
had seen the fuss for the first time. 
“Oh, that’s about my going away. The 
city is too hot and I am too out of curl 
to stay here any longer.” She ran her 
outspread hand upward over her fan, 
letting the light sprays eur! back through 
her fingers. Then suddenly she spread. 
the. big fan between us and thé em- 
barrassed stars and rubbed her cheek 
against my arm. “Why not make a 
fuss in your room, too?” 

Call her a flirt, if you like, with all 
the heartless, worldly-wise, man-slaugh- 
tering implications that the word car- 
ries. I only know that I am more in- 
extricably, more tumultuously in love 
with Jacque than J was, three fleet years 
ago, the day I married her, 


HEMLOCK ‘TREES 


THE hemlock trees were amethyst ; 
The hillside glittered where they trod, 
For half the world was autumn mist, 


And half was goldenrod. 


How will you have your hemlock trees? 
In springtime green or Christmas white 


Or purple autumn mist, to seize 
~A royal brief delight? 


Grace HAzArRp CONKLING. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. did hi 
a In the little college town of Darthurst, Val Morgan had a rather thin time of it. Hamm “sting 
‘ father, a professor of Greek history, had died, leaving her in the care of her stepmother the tri 
To make a living for her own children and Val, Mrs, Morgan conducted one of i ispl 
typical boarding houses for students. To the boarding house came Greg Sherril, one dam eo 
back from the Servian army service, and genuinely interested in college courses of study. you hi 
; More interesting than his classes he found Valerie , Prcaning in whom he saw more than t& what I 
{ daughter of the landlady serving apple sauce and butter to the boarders at dinner. Val 
he discovered, had a capacity for appreciating Greek art and history, once their beat veatur 
Was pointed out to her, which was positively astonishing. Also she had a desire to tram “She 
/ and see the world. This desire was so keen that when Greg Sherril, tired of his theoretitd “Mr 
i college lectures, decided to resume his wanderings, Val, with fifteen-year-old optimisg ll a. 
train, believing that he meant seriously his jesting remark that 
; wou ake her aiong. err 
But after Greg sent her home from the next station, firmly, but a bit puzzled, Val canal Nice 
; She changed so decidedly that within five years she eloped with Frederick Percival Hen 
son, the tineteen-year-old son of a New York millionaire. She eloped with him becati# make ! 
she had determined to be free of the narrow confines of Darthurst and to see the wo ently. 
It seemed like a pleasant adventure until Freddie kissed her rather frenziedly in the BOWE clear] 
as she was dressing for dinner. riage i 
by ther of 
. CHAPTER IX. “Well, what have you got to say MMMM steps t 
INNER, the dinner to which yourself?” was the elder Hendersomm accept 
Fred had given so much challenge as he strode into the room that yo 
thought, came to the door of He was an iron-gray personage @ Fred 
the sitting room only to be sent away. forceful bearing and a harsh, wgiMl was toc 
Close behind it, not so easily dismissed, powerful countenance. him to 
¢ame Arnold Henderson. é “I suppose you mean about my gem fice all 
“What d’you want? Go away!” said ting married,” said Fred. “I don’t SM hits yor 
Fred to the sharp knock. how you knew about it.” ® bodily 
The doorknob rattled, but ineffec- “Well, you see I do know aboutai™y seemed 
tively ; Fred had locked the door. I was notified. in time. The gig ous beg 
“Let me in at once!” mother is downstairs, ready to take Bam had apy 
Fred stumbled to obey. He was too home. Where did you get the idea Gig going c 
wretched to be afraid; he hated every- you could get married without askin him asi 
body, saw life black, saw no help any- leave? Getting married’s a sem render | 
where. He hated Val most, of course, proposition—a —business proposititl to hear 
) with the piteous virulent hate which is You're not of age. This marriage wal Fre 
q hurt love, a hate which a single kind hold water.” can, to- 
word from her would have changed But for the scene in the inner 1 Then 
back again to worship. half an hour earlier, Fred might fig With h 
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defended himself better, spoken glow- 
ingly of Val, made out a case. Now he 
could only mutter: 

“I guess I’ve been a damned foot all 
through.” 

“You’re not any too bright at the 
best of times.” Behind the disparaging 
judgment, the menacing appearance’ of 
the father, overbearing and upright, 
confronting the boy who sagged limply 
against a table and would not meet his 
eyes, there was perceptible an ashamed 
indulgence, an affection which the man 
did his best to conceal. “But you’ve 
distinguished yourself this time; that’s 
the truth! Why”—he reminded Fred 
crisply—“you haven’t got any money; 
you haven’t got one red cent except 
what I give you. I’ll bet this young ad- 
venturess of yours doesn’t know that.” 

“She’s not an adventuress !” 

“Mrs. Hitchcock has been telling me 
all about her. Twenty years old, and 
her reputation shot all to pieces already. 
Nice acquisition to the family she’d 
make! I’ll have a talk with her pres- 
ently. Just now I want to make it 
clearly understood that this idiotic mar- 
riage isn’t going to stand. You're nei- 
ther of age, and I shall take immediate 
steps to have it annulled. Now, do you 
accept that arrangement? Let me hear 
that you do.” 

Fred looked sulkily at the carpet. It 
was too clear that there was nothing for 
him to do but submit ; you cannot sacri- 
fice all your prospects for a wife who 
hits you with a hairbrush and casts you 
bodily from her chamber. But it 
seemed the meanest ending to the glori- 
ous beginning of the morning, when Val 
had appeared on his threshold as he was 
going out to breakfast, and had drawn 
him aside and spoken the words of sur- 
render which he had never really hoped 
to hear. 

“Fred, if you want to marry me, you 
can, to-day.” 

Then there had been the long ride 
= her, through brown and purple 
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November country, when he had felt 
the happiest and most triumphant man 
alive. What an ending! Gods, what 
an ending! 

“Am I to understand that you pro= 
pose to defy me further?” 

He looked up to meet his father’s 
eyes, their pupils shrunk terrifyingly to 
pin points. He shook his head slowly. 

“Settle it to suit yourself,” he said 
resignedly. 

“Where is the girl?” Arnold Hender- 
son asked briefly. 

“Val? She’s in there.” 

“Well, you'd better clear out whilé 
I talk to her.” 

Fred slouched away. Mr. Henderson 
crossed to the bedroom door and struck 
upon it with authoritative knuckles, 

Val, who had heard most of the fore- 
going conversation and was prepared 
for the summons, came out at once. 
She had dressed and put the hairbrush 
to its proper use. . 

“You're Fred’s father, aren’t you? 
You wanted to speak to me?” 

He looked her up and down, recog- 
nizing and resenting her beauty, Criti- 
cizing her clothes, her manner, her ex- 
istence even. 

“This is going to be a business inter- 
view,” he said curtly. “We had better 
sit down, though I hope it needn’t take 
us long to come to an agreement.” 

Val was on the peint of exclaiming? 

“It needn’t take us any time at all. 
I heard what you said to Fred, and I’m 
suse I don’t want to be married to him 
any more than you want me to.” But 
Fred’s father cut her short as she began 
to speak. 

“T’ll do the talking, please! To begin 
with, you had better understand that 
you are not, in any way, the sort of 
person I’m willing to see my son marry, 
I don’t apologize for saying that, and 
we needn’t go into the whys and where- 
fores. It’s enough for you that you 
don’t come up to my standard. But T 
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récognize that you're in a position, you 
and your friends, to put the screws on. 

“J want this marriage annulled. I 
don’t want any noise about it. Now if 
youll keep your mouth shut and sign. 
whatever I tell you to sign, I will pay 
you five thousand dollars a year, this 
mcome to stop automatically if you ever 
give anything to a newspaper. There’s 
my offer. D’you accept it?” 

Val considered. This was a horrible 
oid man, ruder and- more offensive in 
his manner than any one she~had ever 
encountered. But he did not speak of 
charity to her; he spoke of a bargain, 
made his offer as a business proposi- 
tion. There would be a certain satis- 
faction in refusing it, since he was 
clearly anxious that she should accept; 
she would like to anger him by not 
giving him his way. That would mean 
Staying married to Fred, and she 
couldn’t stay married to Fred. She 
must have misunderstood the man when 
she thought he said five thousand a 
year. 

“How much did you say you'd pay 
me?” 

The corners of Henderson’s harsh 
mouth deepened with satisfaction. 
How well he had read this girl! 

“1 am offering to settle five thousand 
a year On you for life, if you will release 
my son and codperate with me in keep- 
ing the thing quiet.» Is it enough?” 

“Oh, it’s enough, all right!” said Val, 
with a sigh. 

It was. great wealth; it was more 
money than she could imagine possess- 
img; it was infinitely better to have that 
mich money without Fred, than twenty 
times the amount with him. 

In fact, she thought elatedly, she had 
scored all around. She was revenged 
On he- Darthurst enemies, who must 
have had a bad day of it, and into whose 
faces she had flung their contemptible 
offering of sixty dollars a month. Fred, 
who had taken liberties with her, had 
had condign punishment. She ended 
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her association with all these people 
night, and she ended it with accom 
balanced, or more than a little if 
favor. For herself, she would Tig 
money and freedom now to go Wil 


ever she liked. “No a 

She looked up at Mr. Henderson @ A not 
laughed. enders« 

“Tf I’m to be as rich as all thafkad wha 
think I might have some dinner,” @iould ha 
said. “I don’t know what time ed tha 
but I’m awfully hungry!” ing, an 

“T will see that something is senif d droj 
to you,” he said formally, “unless youssed tl 
rather go downstairs. Your mothet Fred’s 
here, by the way. Then I may-tell BilMrode ov 
that you definitely give him up?” br in a: 

She had a pang of remorse at GIBB “Brace 
plain wording of it, a wish to cuSHMdered. 
the blow with soft circumlocutig@iy at girl 
But she could not send the kind] turn t 
message she wished to send by Br what 
granite block of a man. Be thin-lig 

“T’ll just write him a note,” she pver m¢ 
cided swiftly. “Wait a minute, r whol 
you?” She wrote: word ¢ 

Dear Frep: I’m sure you see as well any ki 
I do that it’s best to do as your father e asker 
I can’t stand being kissed, and you Fred’s 


you'd always be wanting to. I do likey 
as a friend, and I’m as sorry as I can bew 
being so mean to you. Please forgive 
especially about the hairbrush. Yours 
fectionately, Va 

Mr. Henderson took the note Wi 
an impassive face and descended tom 
downstairs room where his son sat 


ap Mrs. Hitchcock and Ma. 
“Your daughter is going to have sa c 1 
dirtier now,” he said to Mrs. Morgl thute 
“I wonder if you’d care to join ie 
Very likely you were too worried tom sitivel 
yourself at the usual time. Everyttl 
When he had got \rid of her hem iby 
the unspoken question in Fred’s 
able eyes. 
“Oh, yes, she agreed! She agregh 
once!” 
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A little hope, that the boy hadn’t 
nown was struggling to existence, died 
illborn. 

“Didn’t she even send me any mes~ 
ge 

“No message.” 

A note isn’t a message. If Arnold 
enderson’s code had allowed him to 
ad what Val had written, probably he 
Bould have delivered it. But he imag- 
ed that it said a different kind of 
ing, and he had torn the paper across 
d dropped it in the log fire as he 
ssed through the hall. 

Fred’s head dropped, and his father 
rode over to him and seized his shoul- 
br in a sudden blaze of disgust. 

“Brace up, you young fool!” he 
dered. “You haven't lost anything! 
hat girl’s not worth a ” He had 

turn to apologize to Mrs. Hitchcock 
br what Val wasn’t worth; she nodded 
thin-lipped acknowledgment. “I was 


pver more revolted in my life than by 


r whole behavior, utterly callous, not 
word of affection for you, a thought 

any kind for you! The one question 

e asked me was, ‘How much?” 

Fred’s breath hissed past his teeth. 
is father was dealing him the intoler- 
le pain that cauterizes the wound. 
“She took money—Val took money ?” 
mumbled. 

“She took a very tidy sum, my boy, 
d cheap at the price to get rid of such 

” He caught back the word on his 
9s, remembering Mrs, Hitchcock this 
me before it had escaped. 

“I think it’s all so sad!’ that lady con- 
ibuted with delight in her tones. 
such a handsome girl, so young, and 
sitively—yes, positively, I am afraid 

depraved! She has. been a constant 
mxiety to us at Darthurst.” 

“Well, I don’t fancy you'll be troubled 
rith her much longer,” Mr. Hender- 
m remarked. “Young women of her 
famp, once they’re well heeled, I’ve no- 
ced, gravitate naturally to New York.” 
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Court procedures moved quickly for 
Arnold Henderson, and it was not many 
days before Val was Valerie Morgan 
again in all legality. The same twenty- 
four hours saw her in possession of a 
magic slip of pink paper with three 
perforated edges, a passpert to the outer 
world from which she had been shut 
out. She had Arnold Henderson’s 
check for thefirst five thousand dollars. 

She took the night train for New 
York. Even Mrs. Morgan, strongly 
though her affection for her stepchild 
had been quickened by the sight of the 
check, agreed that the girl was best out 
of Darthurst just now. She proclaimed 
a willingness to give up the boarding 
house and with her boys make a home 
for Val in the city, but this idea met 
with no encouragement from Val. 

“The money’s mine, and I shall need 
it all. I think I really do owe you 
something, although this house was 
bought with my mother’s money that 
her father left her; still, I think I must 
have cost you about five hundred a 
year for these ten years. Well, I'll give 
you five hundred a year for the next 
ten, that seems to me fair.” 

It was less than she had hoped for, 
but the lump sum, which Val promised 
to send back as soon as she had acquired 
a bank account and a check book, would 
solve many worrying problems, and 
Mrs. Morgan accepted it without too 
much dissatisfaction, 

The third time is the charm. 

Escorted by all her stepbrothers, Val 
went to the station that night, the sta- 
tion about which so many of her dreams 
had revolved, and with railway ticket 
and Pullman ticket in hand, stormed the 
sleeper successfully, was shown by a 
porter, who took the thing in an oddly 
matter-of-fact way, to a lower berth 
that was already made up. . 

Val dived behind the curtains, took 
off her shoes, and, without undressing, 
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Switched off the light and gazed with 
ecstatic unbelief at the station, the fields 
beyond, slipping past as the train gath- 
ered headway. They were passing un- 
der the bridge now, where she had 
Stood so often to watch the white round 
puffs from the engine and hear its ex- 
citing chug-chug, to envy every person 
beldw the car roofs as they flashed un- 
der her, to stare at the blank rails with 
their pebioenties stretch to the far 
curve. 

Now she, Val Morgan, was on .one 
of the trains. Here was the turn, and a 
silver flash of water ahead, a farm- 
house with lit windows, dark fields 

again, blacker woods, pressing = 
marching with the train, 

At twenty, when one has been no- 
where and seen nothing, perceptions 
may have a keenness which is laughed 
at when it might better be envied by the 
jaded elder. The night run to New 
York, a mere matter of disturbed rest 
and a straight bed for other passengers, 
was for Val a tumult of new and joyous 
sensation. She did not wish to sleep 
for fear of missing something, the out- 
line of a mountain perhaps, or a glimpse 
of the sea by starlight. But being 
twenty and in robust health, she was 
dreaming long before midnight. 

She woke to find herself rushing 
through a strange landscape under a 
dawn of pearl and saffron, and she sat 
up with excitement tingling freshly in 
her veins. Morning! And adventure, 
change, the new city ahead! She 
dressed, and slipped into the dressing 
room to find herself the first there, and 
its surprising appointments hers to ex- 
amine at her leisure. 

A little timidity began to mingle with 
her pleasure as the train approached 
New York. She didn’t know what 
hotel to go to; she had entered only two 
in her life, the one in Darthurst, and 
that other to which Fred had taken her. 
She tried to remember just how he had 
gone about the engaging of their quar- 


ters there, anxious not to betray By 
her own-form of words} her provineill 
inexperience. She mustn’t go about®@ 
as the students did who came to @& 
gage board with her mother. 

The name “Waldorf” rose from her 
lower into her upper consciousness, and 
she gave it to the taxi driver at the 
Grand Central Station. 

Arnold Henderson’s prophesy com 
cerning her, that she would come # 
New York as soon as she had money 
was being justified. But Val’s plan had 
been to come to New York for a few 
weeks only, while she compared pog 
sibilities of adventurous travel. Now 
as the taxi carried her down Fifth Ave 
nue, past shop windows displaying daz 
zling variations of the smart, the dai 
tily diaphanous, the sumptuous, and the 
intriguing in clothes, there was born i 
Val a new ambition, and with it a new 
misgiying. 

She stopped the taxi to put a que 
tion. 

“Look here, I said the Waldorf be 
cause.it was the only hotel I could thik 
of. It’s pretty grand, isn’t it? i 
really rather go some place quieter. Di 
you know a nice quiet place?” 

He took her, inevitably, to the Martha 
Washington. 

There was grandeur enough here f@ 
Val, and a room and bath surpassing 
in luxury anything in her limited ex 
perience. The strange, soft, clean room 
was hers, the porcelain and enamel 


_ bathroom was hers, and the view ove 


variegated roof tops was infinitely M 
teresting. From it she would descent 
upon New York and explore the cif 
and become absorbed into it. Even tht 
short drive from the station had showé 
her that she was not equipped as ff 
women who swarmed the Avenue shop 
ping. She wanted to mingle with them 
more closely, to examine their hats atid 
shoes and veils, to analyze this aura Of 
smartness and learn how it might ® 
produced. 
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She went out presently to walk up 
and down Fifth Avenue with an occa- 
sional venture into an enticing cross 
street. Each well-dressed woman who 
passed her stimulated Val like a chal- 
lenge. The whole city seemed a chal- 
lenge; under a clear cold sky it lay in 
sun-bathed well-being, busy, beautiful, 
contented, and assured. , 

It was not long before she began to 
buy, beginning with a hat of black vel- 
vet, of the turban shape which most of 
the women seemed to be wearing, go- 
ing on to a fur-collared coat as long as 
her skirt, and shoes and gloves. She 
looked more like other women now, she 
thought, as she sat at one of the tiny 
tables in a Fifth Avenue tea shop and 
ate a well-earned lunch. But this, of 
course, was only a hasty first effort; she 
had not begun to shop yet; she was 
merely prepared for shopping. 

Around her women sat in twos and 
threes, talking, laughing, making plans 
and engagements. 

It would be rather nice fo have some 
one to talk to. 

Loneliness, except of the spirit, was 
a new thing to Val, and she put it from 
her, hardly recognizing it for what it 
was. In Darthurst, an hour to herself 
had been a rare prize, and she had 
thought of the uncompanioned hours 
ahead of her only as hours of freedom. 

A puzzle which had been vaguely 
worrying Val all morning was suddenly 
dissolved by a-chance remark of a girl 
at the nearest table. 

“How do you like my eyebrows? I’ve 
just had them done.” 

Eyebrows! Of course! Here was 
the explanation of the strange resem- 
blance that all these faces had to each 
other, the ultimate totich of perfection 
Which her own lacked, so that she looked 
untidy in comparison, even after she 
had just arranged her hair and made use 
of her powder puff. Val shot a covert 
glance at every face in sight. Even 
the girls behind the candy counters had 
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sleek slim brows, which might have 
been drawn with one stroke of a tent 
ous brush, 

Her own were level and thick, darker 
than her hair. Under them, in child- 
hood, her eyes had been wide to round? 
ness, big, ingenuous, wondering. Life 
had already narrowed the eyes a little, 
brought the upper lids to droop with 
a touch of caution or reserve, and the 
veiled glance was to become more and 
more characteristic of Val as time went 
on, 

When art had transformed her eye- 
brows into two perfect, slender arches, 
the girl’s whole appearance altered 
amazingly. ‘She had the fresh brillianey 
of skin and coloring which beauty treat- 
ments aim to imitate, and even the at- 
tendants in the establishment where her 
eyebrows were shaped could only talk 
to her of preservation and not of en- 
hancement when they suggested 4 
variety of creams and lotions which she 
might buy. But she had her hair 
washed and arranged in one of the 
newest styles, becoming enough, and 
she emerged again upon the Avenue, a 
New Yorker, and an unusually decora- 
tive one. 

Val dined at her hotel that night, 
and spent’a short exhausted evening 
with a magazine, a box of candy, and 
cigarettes. She was too tired to think 
very connectedly, to make many plans. 
But there was a clear resolution in her 
mind that she would not leave New 
York for a time at least, that there were 
adventures here for her, and gratifica- 
tions, before she went farther. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Val’s first greedy onslaught had been 
upon the shops, but Greg Sherril’s 
teachings had not been without effect, 
and she knew that there were other in- 
teresting opportunities in town. She 
heard music and looked at pictures, 
went to the theater and felt left out , 
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of it between the acts, became familiar 
with the uncounted rooms of the Metro- 
politan, and lingered fascinated—for 
the memory of Greg—in that portion of 
the Natural History Museum devoted 
to the South Sea Islands. 

She made her first acquaintance in 
New York at the Zoo. It is not to be 
imagined that other tentatives at friend- 
liness had not-been offered her ; but till 
now the momént of loneliness had never 
coincided with any sort of pleasing 
quality in the aspirant to her notice. 

This student of beasts was shabbily 
but not disgracefully dressed; his face 
was thin, intellectual, and pleasant ; his 
voice a cultivated drawl and his manner 
that of life-long friend who chanced to 
be impervious to her physical attrac- 
tions. Val responded with a touch of 
eagerness to his remark that the polar 
bear had it soft this year, anyhow, and 
that it was something-to feel that the 
weather suited somebody. 

“It doesn’t seem bad to me. 
from New England.” 

“T wonder you didn’t come farther 
while you were about it. Florida would 
have been my first stopping place, if 
\I’d been heading South!” 

“Oh, I love New York!” 

“Tt’s a hell hole,” hetold her earnestly. 

“Oh, it gets you, especially when you’re 
new to it. Yes, I come from North 
Carolina, and all my people are down 
there, and I made three hundred and 
sixty dollars last year, and my uncle 
would give me a job in his office any 
time I came home. Oh, well, I’m going 
to draw this brute here, if he ever gets 
into a decent attitude!” 

He had a sketchbook, she now saw, 
under his arm. 

“Oh, could I see?” 

It was half full of drawings more 
clever than she realized, but she could 
be enthusiastic very charmingly, with- 
out too much knowledge of what he had 
tried to do, and he reddened with 
pleasure. 
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“Say, I wish you were an art editor} 


This bear business is a real commission, 
though—two illustrations and a tail 
piece! You see what a conscientiot§ 
artist I am. I could easily have faked 
the bear out of any book, and I come all 
the way out here this cold day to dg 
him from life!” 

“It must be wonderful to be an artist.” 

“Well, of course——” 

He looked at Val with a sudden ree 
ognition of her clothes, by now very 
perfect, as placing her in afar different 
sphere from his. 

“Of course, if you are an artist, youl 
couldn’t imagine yourself being~ anys 
thing else, could never want to be, But 
I don’t fancy you’d cotton to Village 
life, somehow.” 

“Village?” 

“Oh, the’ well-known Greenwich Vil: 
lage, New York’s Latin Quarter, where 
we all hang out, or are supposed to 
Surely you’ve read about it. We'r€ 
advertised these days much like a brand 
of cigarettes.” 

She had read about it, and thrilled to 
the ill-understood romance of it like 
many another dweller in a small towm 
Its essence was freedom, and freedom 
had always been Val’s first demand of 
life. 

“Why, you belong down with us? 
Dan Morse exclaimed, after she had 
told him about herself. 

“But I’m not clever or artistic or any# 
thing. I can’t do a thing!” 

“You can pose, and let people read 
their poems ta you; we need a lot of 
inspiration, you know! Or you could 


. hook up with the civic reform outfit.” 


But Val had too much money, or got 
it too recently to take kindly to cont 
munistic ideas. 

She had promised to pose for Mors¢ 
before they separated, and the posing 
led naturally to a dinner and a Little 
Theater evening, to which a slip of 
paper admitted them. Both in the 
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restaurant and at the play Morse seemed 
to have a large number of friends, and 
now they were Val’s acquaintances as 
well. 

She drifted without effort into that 
easiest of all societies to enter. She 
found herself swept on from a studio 
in which she happened to be drinking 
tea to another where a dance was in 
progress; she was included in general 
invitations, urged personally to come to 
meetings and exhibitions, begged con- 
stantly, of course, to pose for this artist 
and that. She enjoyed it all, liked 
knowing people, liked being able to find 
playfellows, dancing partners, when the 
impulse to be gay came upon her. 


unmarried, but on her third visit to his 
studio she encountered a young woman 
in a nondescript artistic garment, who 
was making herself very much at home. 

“That’s Dorothy Bryce,’ Dan men- 
tioned casually, and Val, acknowledg- 
ing what seemed to be meant for an in- 
troduction, put the question: 

“Are you posing for him, too?” 

Dorothy Bryce’s eyes widened. 

“Me? I live here. I’ve been away 
trouping, that’s why you haven’t seen 
me before.” 

She extended her tong body on a 
divan, in the do-nothing morning mood 
permissible to actresses, smoked with 
that economy of matches which is ef- 
fected by causing each cigarette to 
spring to life phcenixlike from the em- 
bers of its predecessor, and with a thea- 
trical trade magazine in her hand talked 
without turning a page all through the 
posing. 

Val’s eyes gleamed when she pro- 
claimed herself at home, for it seemed 
clear that here was a romance already, 
a true bohemian alliance of souls, in 
contempt of conventions. She probed, 


the marriage license to light. 
Many discussions followed between 
them on social relations and the con- 
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She had supposed Dan Morse to be. 


and brought the disillusioning fact of 
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ventions, and many misunderstandings 
rose, that winter, from the supposition 
to which Val’s sophisticated appearafite 
led, that she was twenty-six years. old 
at least. Had any one guessed that she 
was twenty, she would have. been spared 
some implications. 

They were all very wonderful people, 
she knew. She found in them the qual- 
ity of enthusiasm for life, beauty, and 
intellectual adventure which had so im- 
pressed her in Greg Sherril, and if she 
could seldom understand why a poem 
or a picture or a one-act play was quite 
so extraordinary as its maker assured 
her that it was, she was prepared to 
take a good deal on trust. And the fact 
that these marvelous geniuses all 
counted on her appreciation, and all, 
spoke contemptuously of the mass of 
art and literature of which she remained 
ignorant, gave her a pleasant feeling 
of intellectual security, a sense, scarcely 
earned, that she was one of the artisti- 
cally élite. 

She was, of course, in no sense really 
one of them, though she went the length 
of buying a tub of green wax with 
which to try her hand. at modeling, and 
two smocks, one of brick-dust red and 
the other of peacock blue, to wear while 
working. Her pretense of sculpture 
would have been quite enough to frank 
her among them, if she had been will- 
ing to drift from one love affair to 
another, her unusual solvency fitting her 
well for the part of stay and comfort to 
genius, but though the Villagers were 
her only friends in New York, and she 
even moved to a small studio to be 
nearer them, she could never adopt, ex- 
cept with her lips, their conception and 
outlook. 

For the time, however, the life held 
her, and she still postponed her dreams 
of travel for the fascinations of New 


_ York. To Val it was a New York of 


shops, theaters, and places to dance, of 
Village gayeties, of long, tall streets 
misty in distance, of queer, provocative 
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smells on downtown air currents, of 
crowds which it was stimulating even to 
watch, exciting to make one of. 


CHAPTER XII. 


What stood between her and com- 
plete contentment was the unrecognized 
néed of her years to fall in love, and 
the failure of any of the men she knew 
to arouse in her an emotional response. 


For the image of Gregory Sherril had 


remained with her, giving her an ideal 
against which she must unconsciously 
measure her lovers, and she went seek- 
ing a type of man which appeals to most 
women—the man who is independent of 
them as the priest is independent, who 
knows no need except the need for 
changing horizons, the man to whom 
hazards are sweeter than kisses. 

There were none stich in the Village, 
but following the crowd into a Broad- 
way picture house one day, Val thought, 
absurdly enough, that she had found 
one. In the play this man had his be- 
ing in the open spaces, moving swiftly 
against a background of Southwestern 
desert and immensely effective moun- 
tains; this helped. He did a feat or 
two of climbing in the course of the 
action, a slide and a Teap, and later, on 
horseback, cleared a chasm which pru- 
dence would have thought twice about 
attempting. Moreover, Reese Adams 
was a finely-built young animal, his fa- 
cial proportions good, his eyes expres- 
sive, and his-hair cut rather amazing, 
viewed as a desert product. 

Val watched him in a glow of pleas- 
ure, and came out of the theater as 
much in love as any box office could 
have wished. She watched for Adams’ 
films and saw a number of them in the 
next few weeks ; her thoughts were busy 
about him much of the time, and she 
imagined, in the immemorial way, 
dramas in which she played heroine to 
his hero. 

She was a little shamefaced about it, 


‘times a day. 
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conscious that she would be laughed@ 
if she spoke to any one of her infatem 
tion, It was Dan Morse who brought 
Adams’ name, uttering it casually wht 
he had dropped in upon Val at the hou 
when she dispensed the lavishly-intep 
preted tea which brought her so mafy 
afternoon callers. 

“Reese Adams is back; just ran img 
him over at the Brévoort.” 

There was a little chorus of inter 
jections into which Val dropped jim 
the repetition of his name. 

‘Reese Adams—Reese Adams 
Where have | heard that name before? 
you're thinking,” Dan said. “Ang 
you’re quite right ; you’ve seen it sevetal 
Our poor friend haga 
vice, he’s a slave to it, can’t do-withog 
it, must have it—it’s money. So hesg 
movie star. If you’ve seen him on ti 
screen, Val, do him the justice to tf 
to forget it! His verse is the thing® 
concentrate on.” 

“But do you really know him?” Sit 
disregarded the patter which accom 
panied the statement of an amaaziig 
fact. 

“Know him! Of course; he’s an olf 
timer, I’m telling you. Have you Sea 
any of fis awful films?” 

“Yes, I have. This is a rather mit 
cake; have some?” 

“It’s simply corking!” Dan bit ii 
the richly-frosted slice she cut him will 
the appetite a lunchless day of palit 
ing gives for tea. 

“IT made it myself.” 

“Did you really? Well, there’s @ 
for you!” 

“I thought I’d see if I'd forgotte 
how. It is better art than my mode 
ing, isn’t it? Is it finer to make a gom 
cake, or a bad bust? I liked Rete 
Adams in the movies. Have some mom 
cake ?” 

An evening or two later Dan led 
moving-picture actor across a restauram 
to the table where Val sat with Dom 
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othy Bryce. There had been no pro- 
test from Reese. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate that Dan 
Morse should have been the medium of 
communication between them, Cer- 
tainly, being presented to Val as to a 
friend of Morse’s, Adams had too 
strongly the sense that he must estab- 
lish himself in her eyes as the imagist 
poet, must dissociate himself in every 
way from his crude successes of the 
screen. He, accordingly, outdid in pose 
any one Val had met. 

“I hope you sympathize with me, 
Miss Morgan,” he said movingly. “I 
am a man crucified, if there ever was 
The ineffable vulgarity of the 
things I am required to act you can 
imagine; I hope with all my heart that” 
you've never seen me doing them.” 

“I have though,” said Val, “and I 
simply loved it. In ‘Hearts Tormented’ 
where they’ve torn the bridge down, 
and you fasten the rope to the crag 
overhead and swing across, like a pen- 
dulum, but farther every time until you 
make it! It was palpitating!” 

He sneered. 

“That looked risky, but it wasn’t 
really. The chasm—there are a lot of 
tricks, you know. Well! If there’s 
anything actually dangerous to be done, 
I always insist on its being done by a 
super.” 

“Then you weren’t on the horse when 
it jumped off the cliff, in ‘Flayed 
Hearts?’ ” 

“T’ve too much intelligence to risk my 
life for a flicker on a screen. Show me 
a woman or a child in danger, and I 
hope——” 

“And it wasn’t you in the boat that 
went over the waterfall in ‘Hearts .of 
the Underworld?’ ” 

“No, it was not!” 

Val was more than a little disap- 
pointed. He seemed shrunken from the 
heroic figure she had been dreaming of. 

“And you don’t really like that sort 


of life—adventure, and racing over the 
plains, and danger?” she catechized, 

“This is-what I like, what every-sane 
man likes. Luxury, peace, good food 
for the body, the feast of beauty for the 
eye, the feast of intellect and soul. You 
have to have security, Miss Morgan, as 
a first condition. The attraction of dan- 
ger is something I never could see, a 
primitive state, that all of us here have 
outgrown, Myself, I only live, really, 
to write poetry.” 

“Oh!”- Val’s disillusion was com- 
plete, even before he went on to recite 
her the poetry. 

“But then, why are you a movie 
actor ?” 

“Tl faut vivre! And don’t say you 
don’t see the necessity. In all modesty, 
I’ve just.shown you the necessity. And 
who do you think is going to pay me a 
living wage for my poems?” 

Val wondered why-any one should. 

“Isn’t it deplorable; isn’t it disgust- 


ing?” said Dorothy Bryce excitedly. 
“The commercialism of a system that 
makes a man who can write the way 
Reese can, do anything else, anything 


else at all! 
it is.” 

“One has certain standards, one has 
certain requirements!” Reese defended 
himself further. “This artless art pays 
a lot, too, as perhaps you know. It’s 
sacrilege to say it, bui you’d screen_well 
yourself, I believe, and if ‘i 

“Oh, Val’s rolling,” Dan interposed. 
“She'll never come down to your de- 
based expedients for a living.” 

“T should have been the first to la- 
ment it if she had. I merely=—” He 
stopped, red-faced. He had been be- 
trayed by habit into a compliment he 
had generally found acceptable enough; 
most girls like to think they might be 
movie stars for the trying. But, of 
course, an exquisite artistic creature 
like this would have only scorn for such 
triumphs; the scorn he affected to feel, 
but scarcely felt, for his own. 


It’s a tragedy, that’s what 
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She was even more beautiful, seen 
across a little table like this, than he 
had thought her, at first sight, from the 
Other side of the room, and the sudden 
change in her manner to him, from the 
first eager, interested greeting, could 
only increase her attraction. 

“When am I going to see you again?” 
he asked ardently, when Val got up at 
last to keep an engagement. 
~She hesitated; she didn’t particularly 
want to see him again, he was only one 
more disenchantment. Still it wouldn’t 
do to be rude, since she had, by in- 
ference, asked Dan Morse to present 


“Oh, you'll see me about! Or come 
to tea some day. Dan will tell you 
where I live. Good night, Dorothy, 
everybody. I must tear——” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was an absurdity that followed 
Val’s absurd but passing infatuation for 
Reese Adams. If on a closer knowl- 
edge of him ‘she found him lamentably 
the opposite of her ideal, it developed 
that the oftener he saw her—and he 
made it his business to see her often— 
the more beautifully she conformed to 
his ideal. She found herself absolutely 
inconvenienced by his devotion, mad- 
dened by the constant renewal of plead- 
ings that she had no idea of yielding to. 
The face that she had dreamed of while 
it was only a shadow on a scréen was 
now constantly thrusting itself-into her 
. activity, with every variety of tender 
expression upon it, but none that was 
not already familiar to her from some 
love scene in a play. 

The man was a bore, neither more 
nor less, as a person too much in love 
to measure his behavior must’ always 
become to a person who feels no corres- 
ponding interest. That which he called 
his poetry, and she had to hear much 
of, was a mere hacking out into irregu- 
lar unrhymed lines of a number of ir- 


f 


refutable statements about his rather 
sordid conception of life. He had 
spoiled his plays forever for Val, but 
she knew that he was a better artist on 
the screen than he was at writing verse, 
He had a touch of the true genius of 
the actor, in that he had been able to 
suggest a series of characters all of 
them even antipathetic to him. And he 
had in his composition, too, a queer 
streak of the business man. 

“There’s a lot of money in this movie 
game,” he would say. “I get a good 
salary, of course, but when I think what 
some of the other fellows get away 
with! Some day I shall try putting 
something on myself.’ I have a story in 
mind.” His story was romantic and 
dramatic enough, as he told it to Val, m 
a simple way. Given.a free hand, there 
was, nevertheless, to be no morbidity 
about his product, none of the “pitiless 
realism” in which he so delighted. 

“Oh, I understand the public taste, 
the sort of impossible, sentimental piffle 
they like!” he told her. “And I’m out 
now to make money.” 

Val was indifferent by this time fo 
Adams’ opinion of her, not unwilling 
perhaps to alienate him, if that might 
be 


“It’s my taste,” she declared shame 


lessty. “It sounds to me like a per 
fectly lovely play!” 

Afterward she wondered whether it 
was this speech, or his absorbed in 
vestigation into the possibilities of pro 
duction, that gave her a little respite 
from his attentions. She was glad 
enough of it, feeling a new restlessness 
with the spring days, a dissatisfaction 
with her drifting, pleasurable, but aim 
less life. 

In these days she went for solitary 
walks, with some notion of self-cont 
munion and shaping decisions, and her 
walks led her past shop windows which 
set her buying with fresh frenzy, i 
stead. The most expensive shops in the 
city had sales at which their exclusive 
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creations were going for what they 
called a song, sums one might have 
fancied, from the tone of the advertise- 
ments,. they accepted merely to save 
one’s pride in taking what was prac- 
tically a gift. Val paid two hundred 
dollars for a dinner gown of gold tis- 
sue over georgette and satin, shading 
from palest daffodil to the dull brown 
of a butterfly’s wing. It was her gown, 
as she saw beyond a question when it 
was tried on her, and that it showed a 
great deal of a very beautiful back was 
nothing against it. But it demanded an 
evening wrap of equal splendor, and 
the one she finally selected, reduced 
from the neighborhood of a thousand 
dollars, cost her half as much again 
as the dress. 

Such clothes are wasted on studio 
dances. More, they get one disliked, as 
an unabashed capitalist and denounced 
as such, very possibly, by the revolution- 
ary element sure to be present. And 
studio floors are apt to be dirty. 

Val, for all the world like a girl who 
hadn’t the advantage of the wider out- 
look, took to reading the society columns 
of the newspapers, to picturing the sort 
of dances there described, at which 
dresses like hers might be worn with 
real appropriateness; conceiving a dis- 

like born of envy for all the persons 
| whose names she read again and again 
as present at these functions, 

It appeared that outsiders rather often 
did obtain entrance to the larger enter- 
tainments by the very simple device of 
walking in. Naturally no servant ques- 
tioned a well-dressed person appearing 
to be a guest, and few hostesses could 
be sure that every one was not present 
legitimately. 

As she read Val’s spirits rose to the 
challenge of the suggestion, much as 
they had done in her Darthurst days, 
when any defiance of authority was 
projected. Far more than by the idea 
of displaying her pretty clothes in a 
worthy setting, she was attracted by 
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the risk of the thing, the sheer cheek 
of it. The problem of a partner did not 
trouble her long. Toby Carr was still 
her property, and as he earned his day- 
time leisure by cabaret dancing, he had 
quite good evening clothes. Easter 
came early that year, and during the 
post-Lenten season Val more than once, 
and quite successfully, tried the adven- 
ture of an Avenue ballroom. 

Distraction with a spice of danger in 
it was the more necessary because the 
girl knew, without being willing to face 
the knowledge and its consequences, 
that her bank balance could not be hold- 
ing out well under the strain she was 
putting upon it. 

She had spent about a thousand dol- 
lars on the clothes she had bought in 


December, when she had had every need — 


to supply, but a Darthurst preconception 
about prices to help her to resist tempta- 
tion. She had promptly sent her step- 
mother the promised five hundred, Her 
studio apartment cost her ninety dol- 
lars a month, and she had lent money 
to several people who probably had no . 
notion of ever paying it back again, 
She had made no calculation of her 
daily expenses, but she knew that if she 
put ten dollars in her mesh bag in the 
morning and didn’t go shopping, she 
was nevertheless lucky to find any silver 
in it at night. Then there was the five 
hundred she had just spent on her eve- 
ning outfit, the accessories of gold- 
buckled slippers and elaborate stock- 
ings, long white gloves, and a hair 
ornament, bringing up the sum by an- 
other hundred. 

The days were the last days of April, 
and there would be no more money unitil- 
next December. 

It was Val’s intention to add up the 
stubs in her check book and face the 
truth, unwelcome as it might be, but 
from day to day she put the disagree- 
able business off. It would be better 
not to know until she had bought the 
one or two other things one wanted at 
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this time of year, the hats, the summer 
fur, the spring oxfords and walking 
pumps, the taffeta trotteur. 

Turned out quite point-device in these 
new purchases, Val strayed one day 
into an uptown exhibition of the art of 
her downtown playmates. Dan Morse 
had complained to her of his hanging, 
and Toby Carr had told her that his 
futurist nude knocked spots out of 
everything else in the gallery. 

The exhibition had been open for 
some days, and there were not very 
many people admiring the pictures that 
morning. A few smartly dressed wo- 
men, conscious of the obligation to see 
whatever was to be seen, strayed duti- 


fully from canvas to canvas, past being 


surprised in the year 1921 at any vaga- 


~ties with paint, just looking helplessly, 


and passing on. An artist led a flock 
from point to point of interest, drop- 
ping highly technical words of praise 
or criticism which they memorized 
greedily. One or two persons not at- 
tached to this party could be observed 
edging up to it, in the hope of picking 
up telling phrases that could be used 
elsewhere. 

, Across the last room from Val, as 
she entered it, a man stood with his 


* back toward her, immobile in contem- 


plation. She paused, finding more ar- 
tistic satisfaction in the back than in 
any of the feats upon the walls. It was 
indeed an admirable back, upright, and 
lithe, the easily carried shoulders were 
the exact right height for a six-foot 
crest. The man’s clothes were gray, 


» hew, conservative, fitting as a ready- 


made suit fits only the wearer of ideal 
proportions for which it was con- 
structed. 

“People never live up to their backs,” 
Val told herself as she maneuvered for 
another view. “He is absolutely certain 
to be disappointing.” 

He moved aside when it became evi- 
dent that she wished to examine in de- 
tail the picture just beyond him—it was 


really, by a, justifying imiprobabilityy 
Tony Carr’s “Artemis’—and Val 
flashed a look into his face as she-passedy 
Then she went on, and stood mechani 
cally before the weird, patterned, meam 
ingful, meaningless thing, seeing nothing 


_ of it at all, telling herself that she must 


have been mistaken. 

It couldn’t be Greg Sherril, run inte 
casually in a picture gallery after all 
these years! 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Stealing other glances, half-furtively 
however, she became more sure that 
she was not wrong. 

He was, like herself, five years older 
but those five years had made in him 
no such changes as they had made if 
her. It was hardly possible that he 
would recognize her, she knew, remem 
bering that old kodak picture of herself 
and him which she had come across @ 
night or two before, when she had 
turned out her dispatch box in the idea 
of at last tackling teat bank balance. 

It showed a tousled child in a middy 
blouse, long-legged, grinning wide, and 
a boy who came out rather better, his 
bold features throwing the black sha 
dows off cleanly, his eyes looking ott 
with engaging interest. There were 
little changes, unexpected modification§ 
here and accentuations there, in the 
face she was now examining, but she 
would have recognized Greg without 
any such reminder as the snapshot. 

She was conscious of a very UF 
wonted agitation as she stood close @ 
him, and tried to collect her thoughts 
She felt each little pearl in the string 
about her neck denting softly against 
the flesh, and she put up her hand it 
stinctively to thrust them out of sight 
under the neck of her blouse. With af 
oddly-revived resentment she remem 
bered their parting, his desertion of het 
ilogically, since she had long ago de 
cided that he was really blameless if 
that affair. And he had never writtea 
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though he had said he was going to. 
She had half-a mind to let him go 
without speaking to him, 

Few men are altogether unobservant 
of repeated glances from a beautiful 
stranger, beautifully dressed. Greg 
Sherril did not observe with indifference 
the interest rather obviously taken in 


-him by Val, who was foo shaken by the 


rush of old memories to dissemble 
deftly. And he was used to dispensing 
with social forms, taking his distrac- 
tions where they offered. He was en- 
couraged now to address Val, though 
he had no idea he had a right to do so. 

“It’s a sort of joke on us, isn’t it? 
They don’t expect us to take that sort 
of thing’—he indicated Tony’s de- 
formed and purple-spotted goddess, 
whose background was more like a row 
of swollen plum puddings than the hills 
that the artist possibly had in mind— 
“seriously ?” 

Val’s eyebrows shot up. She was 
prepared to let Tony’s merits go by the 
board; what held her was surprise at 
Greg’s casual address, and for a minute 
she did not answer him. 

“Do forgive me,” he said hastily. 
“I’m a quite decent citizen, really, even 
if I haven’t been introduced. I’m not 
used to this sort of thing, though of 
course I’ve read about it, and I had to 
say something to somebody. Sorry! 
You didn’t paint that yourself, by any 
chance ?” 

By now, having friends enough ac- 
quired in more usual ways, Val dis- 
couraged chance aspirants to her ac- 
quaintance, with a quite good manner 
of not hearing their remarks. But Greg 
was Greg, although it was quite clear 
now that he had not recognized her, 
that he was, ih crude terms, trying to 
“pick her up.” 

“I didn’t paint it, but a friend of 
mine did,” she said, crushingly to~him 
as a critic, encouragingly enough as a 
man. “It’s considered a very subtle 
piece of work.” 
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“Perhaps you’d explain its beauties to 
me a little,” he suggested insidiously, 
“T don’t have an opportunity to see very 
much modern art. I live all over the 
lot. I’m just in town now for a short 
time on business. But I assure you fm 
very humble minded. I’d appreciate be- 
ing set right on this very much!” 

There was a titillating pleasure in 
instructing Greg, who in their former 
relation had been always the instructor. 
Val launched into the exposition she had 
heard so often, and he nodded gravely™ 
as she made each point, -jerkily but 
surely. 

“The old kind of thing had been done 
to death. It was all tradition, formula, 
like the Egyptians putting front-faced 
eyes on their profiles. Our tradition 
was to make things like everybody's 
preconceived ideas of what they looked 
like. Very well; therr-why paint at all? 
A photograph does that. Where does 
the artist come in? In work like this 
you see through the medium of the 
artist’s personality ; he has painted hon- 
estly what he sees; instead of only just 
what he sees with his eyes. The reac- 
tion that the thing he looked at pro- 
duced on all his nerve centers, on his 
mind. Perhaps it made him think of 
something else, something quite dif- 
ferent. Then that has to be in the pic- 
ture too. 

“You're not to criticize, only. to look 
and try to learn. The only reason you 
think you can laugh is because you’ve 
so absolutely accepted what the artist 
before this generation gave you, Any 
barbarian can laugh at what he doesn’t 
understand !” 

“T see,” said Sherril after a little 
silence. “There’s a lot in that, of 
course. Yes. Go on!” 

They sat down on one of the back- 
less benches set midway of the room, 
and Val told him more, pointing to pic- 
ture after picture, expounding and in 
some cases convincing. 

But though he followed her instruc- 
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tions with the surface of his mind, he 
was aware, just.beneath it, of pleasur- 
able achievement in having got this 
girl to sit by him and talk to him, to 
give him for a while the friendly com- 
panionship he craved more than ever 
in his wanderings, during this enforced 
stay in New York. ' 

She was no ordinary girl, either. A 


little beauty goes a long way when a 


white woman is encountered in Poly- 
nesia or the Congo or upon the table- 
lands of Chili. But for two weeks now 
Greg had had little ta. do beyond see- 
ing a man or making an appointment 
to see a man, except walking the streets, 
looking at the women who streamed up 
and down, and going to the theaters at 
night. And he decided, as he watched 
Val’s profile more closely than the pic- 
tures to which she directed his atten- 
tion, that he had seen nobody, in the 
street, on the’ stage, in the restaurants, 
or in the opera box, who was more satis- 
fying to the eye than this girl beside 
him. 

He was impressed particularly and 
inevitably by the clean finish of every- 
thing. about her, an aggregate of tiny 
perfections which differentiated her 
from less smart women as apparently 
as her beauty differentiated her from 
plain ones. There was not, about 
her face or her hair or her dress, her 
hat or gloves or shoes, a detail that it 
would have been possible to wish al- 
tered. Even her eyebrows, he noticed 
innocently, followed the arch above the 
socket in slender darkness unmarred by 
a superfluous hair. 

It was puzzling, if gratifying, to prove 
to himself that this radiant person was 
for some reason oddly interested in 
him; the eyes she gave him from time 
to time were inscrutable but not indif- 
ferent, there was a certain intentness 
behind their searching brown gaze 
which flattered Greg enormously. She 
seemed willing enough to abandon a too 
great concentration upon the pictures, 


to encourage a personal note in the tall 


that it had become a natural and agum 


cepted thing for them to continue, 

“Of course there are a lot of inter 
esting things going on, new movementg 
in art and so forth, that one would like 
to keep up with. But life’s too shor 
for everything. You have to find yout 
own thing and stick to it.” 

“And what’s yours?” 

He reddened a little, but spoke truth 
fully. 


“My passion seenis to be for the Bigg 


old earth herself.” 

It was not news to Val, who had one 
been jilted for that rival. 

“Well, I suppose everything’s a pat 
of that,” she said vaguely. 

“Yes; oh, yes. But 1 can’t be happy 
unless I’m going somewhere. It's@ 
vice, no doubt, like another.” 

“You're lucky that you can afford ® 
indulge it. Traveling now is so fright 
fully expensive.” 

“Well, that, you see—that’s what T@ 
here about, to get hold of some money 
I can generally raise the Wind somehow 
but conditions are funny just now, amd 
there were some things I’d put in trail 
here that I had to get back and see @ 
I shan’t stay much longer,-though, 9 
can’t stand this town. I don’t kno@ 
anybody. Now out in the islands, # 
you're white, people ask you to dinneq 
Whether they’ve ever met you befom 
or not doesn’t matter. By what I heag 
this town is enough of a jungle so thal 
the same rule ought to hold. Butl 
suppose if I asked you to have dinne 
with me you’d turn me down?” 

She hesitated and he added, hastily 
but unnecessarily : 

“My name is Sherril—Gregory Shet 
ril.” 

“Mine’s Smith.” Afterward she wa 
furious with her own stupidity, ba 
no other name would jump quicki 
enough to her lips. She had no notiomj 
of course, of refusing his invitation, 
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“You might try asking me,” she en- 
couraged him, 

“Would you really take pity on me? 
To-night? Where would you rather 


2 She decided swiftly that her friend- 
ship with this man_-who didn’t remem- 
ber her was a thing apart, that she didn’t 
want their renewed intercourse 
swamped at the outset by the dropping 
over to her table of a lot of people who 
knew her, as would be sure to happen 
if she named a restaurant in the Village. 

“Shall we say Reisenoby’s ?” 

“It is good of you. What time? 
Would you do a play afterward?” 

“Then you have to rush so over your 
dinner !” 

“I’m sure I’d much rather not. I’ve 
done nothing but go the theater since I 
struck town. And what shows! 
There’s an art that needs a new move- 
ment all right.” 

“Then let’s just talk, to-night,” said 
Val getting up. “Later on, if you’re in 
town, perhaps we may go some places 
together.” 

“I’m glad you seem to realize that 
you're going to see a lot of me while I’m 
in New York!” 

She would by no means have allowed 
another man to take so much for 
granted, but Greg was Greg. 

She rode home on top of a bus think- 
ing about him. At first, his appearance 
had disconcerted and a little disap- 
pointed her; he was, though so unmis- 
takably Greg, not quite what she had re- 
membered, But as they talked she had 
tread his features better and better, had 
ended by liking them more than ever. It 
was she who had recollected wrongly, 
imagined childishly and weakly. He 
was as he must have been, with fhe boy- 
ish sweetness all but gone from the firm 
Straight mouth, a crease between the 
brows and at the eye corners which need 
not have been there so early—Greg 
Sherril as the life he had chosen had 
Shaped him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


In his own unsuspicious friendliness, 
his happy freedom from the “wisdom” 
of men who live in cities, Greg had not 
for a moment inferred derogatory things 
regarding Val from her willingness to 
talk to him and to make engagements 
with him. Instead he appreciated en- 
thusiastically in her, here, that recogni- 
tion of him as a fellow human_being 
which he would have expected, taken 
for granted, elsewhere, and the natural 
and easy way in which she had talked 
to him, as if they had been old friends, 
or strangers meeting anywhere but in 
New York. 

He was twenty-seven years old now, 
and a little readier than he had been at 
twenty to admit the importance of wo- 
man in the scheme of things. He had 
filled the six years since he had left 
college first by that South Sea voyage 
on which he had refused to take Val, 
then by a return to arms under the 
American flag, and by further wander- 
ings in parts of the world untouched 
by war. 

He encountered women only occa- 
sionally, but from within him, respon- 
sive to'no outside stimuli, but growing 
of itself with maturity, had come the 
need for completion, the sense of an 
essential element lacking in his life, and 
in his weaker hours Greg had begun 
to dream a little about a woman some- 
where who possibly, without.her knowl- 
edge or his, was destined to be his 
mate. He was vague about her features 
and coloring, but he knew that together 
they would sit and watch the sun set 
over wild waste water. 

It was all impossible, he knew in 
saner moments. He could have the 
woman, providing always that he found 
her and she loved him, only at the price 
of everything else he cared for in life. 


Such women have to be luxuriously- 


tended ; they demand the neighborhood 
of every civilized agency, have to hear 
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the newest music and see the newest 
pictures, above all wear the newest 
clothes; for their childreri’s sake the 
best doctors and the best schooling must 
be around the corner. To marry one 
of them would mean the loss of free- 
dom, and not the freedom to go where 
he liked alone, but the mere ownership 
of his own hours. He would have to 
bend his back to the earning of money, 
for even the insufficient three thousand 
@ year on which he had begun life was 
considerably lessened as a war result. 

In his wildernesses Greg had had to 
imagine a woman able to shake his al- 
Yegiance; here, he thought, he passed 
them on every street corner. He was 
unaware how much of their fascination 
was due to clothes, and attention spent 
on their appearance, unaware how Mrs. 
Dudley, the thirty-year-old wife of the 
mining engineer in the Andes, whom he 
had thought faded and dowdy, would 
have matched most of them after a day 


in a four-block radius about Forty- 
second Street and the Avenue, between 


shops and beauty parlors. At a mid- 
week matinée where he found himself 
looking around for another man to keep 
him in countenance, Greg thought that 
nearly every woman looked beautiful, 
and amused himself between the acts 
by deciding which one he would like to 
rescue in case of a fire. 

Such an improbability aside, he real- 
ized that he was as far removed from 
them as though he had been still in the 
Caroline Islands, and he had never 
spoken to any one, though he had been 
several times desperately near it, until 
to-day he had, through a mingling of 
luck and daring, talked with the sur- 
prisingly approachable Miss Smith. 

He realized now that red is the only 
possible color for a woman’s hair, and 
that the disturbing, subtly odorous 
waves he had imagined his face buried 
in, when he thought of his dream- 
beloved, were unquestionably of bur- 
nished copper. 


She came to dinner in a wrap of gia 
blue velvet and mole, and under #@ 
smoke-colored crépe meteor, girdled @ 
twisted gold and silver, that showed iim 
her arms to the elbow, the splendid sem 
ting of the strong young throat, and@ 
wide, white oval beneath it, to which 
found his eyes returning. 

There were no moments of embam 
rassment, none of dragging. Val§ 
training at the boarding-house table, i 
extracting conversation from the shyegt 
students, had made of her one of thosg 
invaluable people who can be relied up 
on in any emergency to say something 
and her opportunities for the study af 
men bad borne fruit in that what she 
said was nearly always, to them, inte® 
esting and provocative. She did no 
broach the stale subjects about whith 
everybody has a dozen stupid things @ 
say, which he or she says a dozen time 
a day,but got always with the 
dispatch to the themes that it is im 
possible to tire of, impossible to @& 
haust. Himself, his tastes and achieve 
ments, love, art, and the maddening 
social enigma of the future. 

But he realized that the girl opposite 
him was a most beautiful person, pro 
ably expert in all sorts of wiles to und 
men very subtly, and that he, almosl 
completely unversed as he was, coulda 
well cope with her, if she chose to & 
snare him, Why, should she wish 0 
he asked himself. humbly, and the af 
swer was that he didn’t know, but ‘thal 
she seemedto be doing it. Already sit 
had carried his thoughts past fighting 
for her, to fix on the reward of victory 

Some stiffening of masculine pri@ 
came to him a moment after the admit 
sion; he was darned if he’d be afta 
of any girl! After all, he was twenty 
seven years old, and had never sit 
cumbedvyet, as had so many of the ma 
he knew, fellows who had been at-schoal 
and college with him, fellows hea 
known in France and Russia and abou 
the face of the earth. 
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And it would be unwisdom of -the 
worst kind to love such a girl as this 
one. Red hair, he remembered, though 
its rich shadows and sheen may gratify 
the eye, is popularly supposed to be an 
index of a difficult temper, and there 
was surely a stamp of restlessness arid 
discontent upon the clearly modeled 
face, in the full underlip, the ar¢hed 
brows, and straight thick lids over nar- 
row gleaming eyes. And then, look at 
her clothes! She would be one of the 
expensive wives ; there was no doubt of 
that. If she had money of her own to 
support her extravagances, so much 
the worse; she was the more effectively 
removed from him. 

He broke off his train of thought to 
answer the questions which Val, judg- 
ing the time ripe, began to put to him 
about himself. He was soon in full 
swing of a dangerous indulgence 
scarcely tasted by him before and the 
headier for that; full-fed, cigarette in 
hand, he was explaining, chronicling 
himself to a lovely “and sympathetic 
woman. 

lf he had room for an outside 
thought, it was that this concentration 
of interest upon Gregory Sherril made 
for safety. 

He had no idea that the most fatal of 
the wiles he dreaded was being care- 
lessly, deftly exercised for his undo- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XVL. 


Val, indeed rather consciously, set her- 
self to the subjugation of Greg Sherril. 
There was an old score between them 
to be wiped out, and she felt that it was 
owing the disappointed, lonely little Val 
of fifteen, that he should be brought in 
his turn to plead to her. 

Had her time been longer, she might 
have made herself more difficult of ac- 
cess, but Greg had told her that he need 
spend only two weeks longer in New 
York, and it was necessary in that 
length of time to convince him that he 
9 
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must stay longer. She accordingly gave 
him an amount of time which would 
have amazed him if he had known how 
she had always to adjudicate upon the 
conflicting claims of men, deny herself 
ruthlessly to Reese Adams, Toby Carr 
and the others, break engagements, 
withhold her red hair from a dozen can- 
vases, neglect her friends entirely for 
the time. 

She had taken off her pearls when 


_ she came back from the exhibition 


afraid that he might recognize them; 
they were so unlike other people’s 
pearls! She didn’t mean to tell him 
who she was until he made love to her 
in earnest. Then she might say—she 
amused herself by framing various ways 
of saying it: 

“You'll have to put that in black and 
white, please! Once before you asked 
me to come away witht you, and then 
went back on it.” 

She wore all her dresses for him ex- 
cept the prettiest, petulant because the 
absurd splendor of the gold tissue frock 
could scarcely be displayed. She knew 
that it emphasized her\ beauty better 
than anything else she had, as well it 
might considering its original price, if 
not the sum she had actually paid, and 
the desire to have Greg see her in it be- 
came overmastering. 

When, uninvited, she had first gone 
daringly with Toby Carr into the mag- 
nificent ballrooms of privaté houses, 
she had been conscious of the same in- 
creased keenness of sensuous enjoy- 
ment which lures mountain climbers to 
the edge of peril; each gliding rhythmic 
step, each stringed cadence, was in- 
vested with perverse charm by her con- 
sciousness that it might be the last, that 
the going out might be tess simple than 
the coming in, attended with ignominy. 
But after half a dozen experiments of 
the kind the glamorous terror left her, 
and she saw too clearly that she was 
indeed in no sort of danger, that both 
she and Toby looked indistinguishable 
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from the rest, and that in large affairs 
like these no hostess could be familiar 
enough with the features of all her 
guests to risk denouncing them. 

Why should she not make Greg take 

her to such a dance? 

— The idea struck Val as she turned 
down Fifth Avenue after a walk on a 
rainy afternoon, and observed the rais- 
ing of an awning, from the entrance of 
an imposing house to the curbstone. A 
smart maid ran down the steps with a 
direction of some sort for the men, and 
through the open door behind her 
slipped a gray Persian kitten, long- 
haired, adventurous, irresistible. 

Val swooped to cuddle him under 
_her chin, to hold him off and dote on 
the big eyes, the quaint face, the inso- 
lent tiny yawn. 

“You darling!” 

With a jump the maid, whe had 
missed the escape, saw the capture. 

“If that cat had ’a’ got away, she’d 
blacklisted me for life!’ she exclaimed. 
“Much obliged to you, ma'am. She sets 
the earth by him, and he is kind 0’ cute, 
isn’t he?” 

“He certainly is, and any one would 
steal him as soon as look at him!” Val 
prolonged the conversafiorr-idly, for the 

pleasure of wriggling her fingers in the 
kitten’s soft ruff. “Having a party 
here?” 

“Yes, ma’am; ten couple for dinner, 
and a big dance afterward, both ball- 


rooms used. They’re awfully rich folks 


I work for, and I’d hated to lose my 
job, like I surely would only for you, 
TI don’t believe I should ever have seen 
him if you hadn’t picked him up. She’d 
rather lose a diamond necklace any 
day!” 

Val gave up the prized small creature, 
and walked on. 

She would take Greg to that very 
house; it was just the sort of house in 
which she liked to dance. She had 
meant to look in the newspazers, but 
that was less certain. Sometimes quite 
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prominent people proved to have smalfe 
ish quarters, and dances in hotels rather 
daunted Val; there might be formal 
ties about entrance there, she thought 
such as people would not observe im 
their own homes. 

She made a mental note of the stregf 
corner, the number. 

There would have to be a falsehood 
or two; it was altogether not worth 
while to risk Greg’s refusal by telling 
him that she had no invitation. She 
would simply invent a name, since she 
didn’t know what her cat-loving hogs 
tess-to-be was really called, and say 
that her hostess had told her to bring 
her partner. He would believe anys 
thing she said, of course. He knew lesg 
than nothing of the customs of society, 
while Val, from her study of news 
paper columns, knew at least the thingg 
that such columns print. 

She telephoned him her plans for thé 
evening, breaking off to ask with a sud 
den misgiving : 

“You have evening clothes, havent 
you?” She hoped he would not be of 
fended by the question. 

“Oh, yes,” Greg assured her. “J 
shan’t disgrace you!” 

Hanging up the receiver he went off 
hastily to make his statement good, 
provide himself with an equipment 
which for some years had been no paft 
of his wardrobe. - 


CHAPTER XVII, 


The maid with whom Val had spoke 
in the afternoon was moving about tht 
room in which she took off her wrap 
but there were other women claimiig 
service,*and the girl had seen little @ 
Val in the afternoon, between hight 
collared raincoat and low-pulled hat 
while now, as she patted ker hair hast] 
for fear of recognition, so much mor 
was visible, well worth looking at, thal 
the faintly familiar aspect of those few 
inches from chin to eyebrows passét 
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unnoticed. Her gown, too, was suffi- 
ciently intriguing to a woman’s eyes, 
with its subtly-toned passage through 
all those tawny browns and yellows to 
gold, the whole symphony of celor com- 


pleted by the living smolder of its. 


wearer's hair. 

Greg caught his breath as she rejoined 
him, quite as she had hoped he would 
do. On her side she approved his ap- 
pearance, for every man of good build 
looks well in evening dress. He looked 
like everybody else now, entirely civil- 
ized and tame, and it was Greg, the ad- 
yenturer, who had touched her imagina- 
tion, She turned her head to hide a 
schoolgirl’s grin that for a moment took 
her face as she remembered that he 


was being rather adventurous at the - 


moment, though he did not know it. 
She was not wrong in thinking that he 
would have encountered any risk of 
war, any hazard of big game hunting, 
hostile cannibal tribes in any number, 
rather than knowingly enter these por- 
tals without invitation. 

It had been an inspiration to come, 
however, she told herself as they moved 
over a perfect floor to the music of a 
waltz she loved. Sometimes, going at 
random to entertainments mentioned 
in the newspapers, she had, found 4 
style of thing she scarcely liked, vul- 
garities masquerading as dances, a good 
deal of screaming laughter and rough- 
house. This was evidently a most dig- 
nified home, and the affair was both 
brilliant and decorous. Her own gown 
“Was the lowest that she saw. 

Well in her part, Val, as usual, sent 
an occasional smile and nod to a far 
corner of the room, in order to convey 
the impression of knowing a good 
Many people, whoever was in line for 
her smile naturally taking it as directed 
to some one behind him. It didn’t oc- 
cur to her that while Toby Carr might 
waderstand this maneuver, it was likely 
to mislead Greg. 


_“You'll introduce me to a few people, 
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. to remain erect by the buttress of his 
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Won’t you?” he said as the musi¢ 
stopped, “Ofcourse I’d rather dance 
with you than anybody, but these other 
fellows will be asking you, and I’d bet 
ter hook up with another girl than hold 
up the wall. You know pretty nearly 
everybody, don’t you?” 

It was an embarrassing moment, for 
though Val had more than once danced | 
with men she did not know on these 
occasions, she could scarcely present 
Greg to an unknown girl. She said 

uickly : 

“People don’t change partners like 
that any more. You find some one who 
dances well with you, and stick to him, 
Of course”—she risked—‘“if you want 
to dance with some one else——” 

“Oh, good heavens, no! You know 
better than that!” 

Another dance began, but before 
Greg had moved toward her, another 
man seized Val and swept her away. 
He was sure she had bowed to him, and 
had been asking himself ever since how 
he could have forgotten anybody who 
looked like that. ' 

Left alone, Greg walked over to the 
wall, and, in his own phrase, helped it % 


broad young shoulders. He felt more 
than a little injured, for he considered 
that Miss Smith -might have looked after 
him better, but it really suited him as 
well to stand here and watch her grace- 
ful movement -around the room, as to 
talk to some strange woman who would 
probably make him feel shy. For the 
moral effect upon her, however, he 
wished for the nerve to cut in, as he saw 
other men doing, and bear away-some 
loosely-attached, preferably pretty girl 
from her partner. Miss Smith would 
surely think the more of him for it, but 
he knew himself incapable of sucha 
feat. 

She was a wonderfully beautiful girl. 
In this great double roomful of pretty 
and distinguished women, there was no 
one at all comparable to her, he con- 
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sidered. Other men, watching the girls 


who interested them, doubtless thought 
the same of each, but Val was certainly 
the second choice of every man, the first 
of many besides Greg. 

Near him on a golden settee two 
chaperons watched the dancing, and 
gossiped in undertones which just 
reached Sherril’s ears. He did not lis- 
ten until they spoke of Val. 

“Who is that extraordinarily hand- 
some girl with red hair; do you know ?” 
one asked of the other. 

“In the much-too-low brown and gold 
frock? I’ve been wondering myself. 
Probably some one from out of town. 
Really she’s what we used to call a 
tearing beauty in my young days!” 

Greg felt himself swelling with pos- 
Sessive pride. But he wondered whether 
Miss Smith’s dress really was too 
low. He had been rather taken aback 
by it himself, though he had yielded 
his judgment on_such points to~ the 
girl, knowing that he knew less than 
nothing. Now these high-nosed dow- 
agers in purple velvet and pearl satin 
respectively, were voicing his own 
opinion with an authority scarcely to 
be questioned. 

Of course they were right, and it 
was brazen, shameless, an Outrage, to 
display that lovely back, the bare, softly 
molded shoulder blades, the white 
curve to the waist, to the eyes of all 
these men. Probably Miss Smith was 
too innocent to realize how such an ex- 
hibition must wake desire in those who 
saw it. But he had no right, of course, 
to criticize ‘anything Miss Smith chose 
to do or wear. 

The women near her were speaking 
again. 

“She’s dancing with Tom Armstrong 
now. You'd better ask him who she 
is, if you're really curious.” 

“Oh, of course, if Tom knows her! 
But you know, my dear, I was really 
beginning to wonder whether she could 
be one of those odd people who come 
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without invitations, ‘walk-ins’ 
daughter informs me they are called? 

“Walk-ins!” The word was mouthed 
between tacit quotation marks, with® 
contempt that was evidently both fg 
the term and the thing it designated, 

Sherril, not usually a reader of s& 
ciety chat columns, had that very day 
been forced by a long wait connected 
with his sudden need for evening 
clothes, to squeeze even that last drop 
of distraction from the late edition & 
had brought with him, and the subjeg 
which had been enlarged upon that diy 
was this very social abuse of the “walle 
in.” He understood its significang 
fully, and was startled, angry, to have 
‘it applied to Miss Smith, even thougl 
it was promptly withdrawn. 

It struck him disagreeably that it 
had not been led up to a hostess, aiid 
that the girl had evaded his very a 
tural request to be introduced to some 
body; he felt at once disgusted ai 
angry with himself for entertaining 
even for a second, a suspicion that & 
denounced as monstrous. 

He knew nothing about society # 
feminine imperatives, and he had a fee 
ing of moving here in an unseen ne 
work ‘which might snare or trip him 
Miss Smith had been angelic to him 
But the very fact that no one else@ 
the least like her had recognized his & 
istence made of her goodness itself # 
most a cause for distrust! 

He deserved to be kicked by a but 
and big-footed person for 
thought. Great Scott! As though® 
had not spent three quarters of @ 
time before he met the girl in curs 
the inhumanity of New Yorkers, @ 
blighting indifference with which i 
looked past him, the contemptible pe 
vincial suspicion of their fellow cre 
tures which presumably dictated the 
_ insufferable attitude! 

Val must have been taken from i 
first captor by another raider, for @ 
big, dark man lounging past alone Wa 
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being addressed by the gray satin lady, 
brought to a stop before her. 

“We just saw you dancing with a 

very pretty person whom neither Mrs. 
Henderson nor I could place. Who is 
she, Tom?” 
_ “That’s just what I’ve been trying to 
find out for the last ten minutes! I 
cant place her, and she’s not a girl to 
forget, is she? Must have met her 
somewhere, though, of course; she 
spoke to me. I did manage to get her 
name out of her indirectly. It’s Mor- 
gan, but of course there are lots of 
Morgans.” 

Oh, well, then they had been talk- 
ing about some one else all the time! 
Greg dismissed his uneasiness, and set 
out to stalk Miss Smith. 

They had come late, and the. rooms 
were emptying for supper, which 
seemed to be an affair about which more 
ceremonial was observed than the danc- 
ing; she was looking about for him. 
He could not help, noticing with a re- 
currence of dissatisfaction, that though 
she had bowed a dozen times during his 
dance with her, she spoke to nobody 
now that people were sauntering past 
her in couples, when it would surely 
have been natural to exchange a word 
or two with her friends. 

“Let’s go down to supper, shall we?” 
he said. 

A scruple had kept her from satisfy- 
ing hunger in a stranger’s house, when 
she had gone to one with Toby Carr, 
but she could not give Greg a good rea- 
son for refraining, and they followed a 
man and girl into the hall and through 
another doorway into a room that was 
astonishingly deserted and dimly lit. 
Their guides stood clasped in each 
other’s arms with meeting lips, having 
merely stepped aside into this empty 
study for a kiss they were unwilling to 
defer longer. 


“Dear me!” Val said amusedly as 
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they backed out. “I-supposed that was 
the way to the dining room, didn’t you?” 

“It seems to me”—the words broke 
from him, and though he had not meant 
to say it, he was glad that it was said— 
“it seems to me very strange that you 
don’t know your way any better about 
this house! And there are one or two 
other things—look here! T’ll apologize 
in sackcloth if I’m wrong, but do you 
know the lady this house belongs to? 
Did she send you a real, sure-enough in~ 
vitation for to-night, or are we éwalk- 
ins’ ?” 

Val gasped. 

“Why, Mr. Sherril! How can you?” 

Her indignation didn’t ring true; 
confronted with an accusation that so 
exactly matched the facts, she faltered. 

Greg was furious, convinced now, 
white with anger and disgust. He 
turned on his heel without a word, 
ready to walk out of the house with 
even less ceremony than he had used 
in walking in, but. at this moment a 
servant approached Val and said 
suavely. 

“Would you kindly step this way, 
ma’am ?” 

Greg heard the low question, stopped, 
looked around. 

Val, for her part, was far more fright- 
ened by the request than by any anger 
of Sherril’s, which she might deal with 
and dissipate later. Who wanted her 
in this house? What could they want 
of her? What igneminy had she to 
fear? Yet she was game, and saw her 
opportunity in the mysterious summons, 

“There! You see how absurd you 
are, | hope! Dear Mrs.”—she mumbled 
for the name—‘“wants me to come and 
talk to her in her own room!” 

She went off under the man’s guid- 
ance, her head high, her lips smiling, 
her step unfaltering. 

But she was wondering inwardly 
whether one could be arrested for 
“walking in!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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By Frances O. J. Gaither 


Author of “Star Light,” “Anna, Who Was Free," etc. 


HAND never turned into St. Ste- 
phen Street, as now, but he sensed 
anew its gracious comeliness. In- 

definitely various, but changeless, the 
black branches of live-oaks met over- 
head in a web of beauty that forever 
shut out garishness. Through the vel- 
vet shadows on either hand glowed 
luminous windows, abiding evidence 
that life yet shone in splendid serenity 
behind those steadfast walls. 

A deep breath marked the apprecia- 
tion of the girl beside him in the car. 
Katherine’s sympathy was as exquisitely 
keyed as if she had never been away 
growing up in far places while he had 
clung to the street, even to the house, 
of his birth. 

“T believe it is loveliest of all at 
night,” she said. 

Elliott Shand loved 
morning, too, when the sunlight slant- 
ing through those amazing trees printed 
grotesque patterns on the pavement, 
an elfin carpet for the dingy, gnomelike 
workers to tread when they emerged 
heavy-eyed from Dawes and passed un- 
seeing between the sleeping houses; 
loved it at Mardi Gras when the sway- 
ing, but tawdry, floats, tinsel things in 
jostling Commerce Street, were trans- 
muted by the quivering green half lights 
of St. Stephen Street into mystic craft. 

His sister met them at the door. 
Shand missed no detail of Fannie’s toi- 
let. She wore deep purple chiffon 


the street at 


veiling a slip of fanciful blue, the wholg 
crushed under stately brocade panels if 
pansy tints. Her hair suggested medi¢: 
val courts. She put her arm about 
Katherine in a perfect gesture of dele 
cate indulgence to youth. - For her 
brother there was the nod of completé 
understanding. 

“See,” her eyes seemed to say to him 
as she herself took the girl’s wrap, 
“here I am, réady to be sweet to her= 
if she turns out to be the right one.” 

For Fannie’s sake, vowed Elliott 
Shand, he must. be very sure. He 
looked with some dismay at the young 
creature in her misty frock emerging 
rainbow-hued from her gray mantles 
exquisite, but disconcertingly youthful 
Who could tell but that her April skies 
might flash lightnings as startling @ 
that streak of silver cord girdling herf 
In her years away from St. Stephen 
Street what alien element might have 
slipped in among the gentleness he was 
finding so perfect in her? 

Fannie had taught him how comfort 
able is serenity ina woman. About hit 
soft lights, reflected by gleaming 
brasses and mellow mahogany; it 
maid, moving noiselessly away with hii 
guest’s wrap; the subtle warmth, per 
fumed ever so seductively by bowls @ 
winter roses—all whispered of i 
charm that Fannie could create. Peoplt 
said that Fannie’s home was the perfed 
St. Stephen Street type. To Fannité 
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-prother, it was St. Stephen Street, place 
of gentle grace and easy beauty—home. 
Yés, he must be very sure. 

Katherine, her eyes,~too, following 
Fannie into the drawing-room, - bent 
with movement half wistful, half confi- 
dent, to a mass of japonicas, crimson 
as blood, set in a shallow jade-green 
dish upon a gate-leg table, 

“How does she do it?” she said to 
Elliott Shand. “Always the right 
“thing!” 

“I’ve often wondered.” Sure of her 
sympathy, he added: “The best of Fan- 
nie is, one can always count on her. 
She never startles.” 

Katherine pondered that in young, 
serious absorption, and then, as she 
slipped her hand into the arm he of- 
fered, she laughed softly. 

“You wouldn't advise a débutante, 
then, to strive for infinite-variety ?” 

“Not if I took a deep imterest in the 
débutante,” he assured her, savoring 
the blush that spread over her cheek. 

In the drawing-room, attention con- 
verged upon Fannie’s husband. Jex’s 
smooth round face radiated content as 
he stoo:! the center of a laughing group. 
He accepted plaudits with the ease of 
habit. A sane, slow-mannered man, the 
very tower of conservatism, he was 
stirred by his latest political triumph to 


no emotion stronger than a pervasive — 


satisfaction. 

“Pretty close,” Jex was saying mildly. 
“I thought for a bad hour that newer 
element had me beat.” 

Shand turned to young Decter Paul 
apart, a solitary figure on the hearth- 
rug, arms folded, brow contracted, star- 
ing into the fire. 

“Heilo, Paul,” said Shand, smiling. 
“Have vou congratulated the commis- 
sioner on his reélection?” 

“St. Stephen Street still runs, the 
city,” said the doctor dourly, without 
looking up. 


“You talk as if you weren’t born in 
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St.” Stephen Street, man. Why 
shouldn’t it run the city ?” 

“Of course you feel that way,” re- 
torted Paul. His thin nostrils dilated, 
and his chin shot up. “Any one who 


doesn’t is a bolshevikt Any one who 


-wants new blood in the commission or 


new boilers in the city light plant is a 
radical. Change is revolution.” 

“You stayed away from us too long,” 
Shand palliated. “Sometimes I -think 
you got a lot of things besides medicine 
while you were gone, Paul. Be reason- 
abt®. Even your patients over there in 
Dawes are a lot better off, if they did 
but know it, in the hands of ——” He 
hesitated. 

“Gentlemen, you were going fo say?” 
prompted the young doctor, scraping an 
irritable heel against the fender. 

“Well, men who believe in the things 
St. Stephen Street stands for.” 

“Its own sacred well-being! Do you 


‘pretend to think this street gives a rap 


what happens to Dawes? Do you-——” 

It was one thing to hear calmly dia- 
tribes against the boilers in the city 
light plant and the pulse of the city 
commission, and something quite dif- 
ferent to listen to an arraignment of St. 
Stephen Street. Shand had to walk 
away to conceal his impatience. Almost 
at once he “heard- Katherine’s eager 
laugh behind him; and, turning, he saw 
her at Paul’s side catch up against her 
bare shoulder Fannie’s big Maltese cat. 
In the ceiling-high mirror above the 
old marble mantel, Katherine’s eyes met 
Shand’s. Young as she was, she some- 
how fitted graciously into the carved 
gilt frame like a lovely painting by 
Romney. She smiled at Elliott Shand. 
- “Please,” said the girl to Doctor 
Paul, “please don’t talk heresy about St. 
Stephen Street.” 

The doctor growled anathema. 

“But it’s so comfortable,” imsisted 
Katherine. 

“Damn comfort!” blurted Paul and 
turned on his heel. 
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The girl in the misty frock stared 
after him. She did not notice Elliott 
Shand again at her elbow. Startled, she 
almost let the cat slip from her arms. 
Sheba clutched atthe shoulder bare but 
for a gossamer band of cerulean gauze. 

“Oh, Sheba,” said Katherine, stoop- 
ing to set the cat on the rug, “who 
would suspect you of claws?” 

A little scarlet thread showed itself 
in her blue shoulder-strap. 


At Shand’s table they were just be- 
ginning the third rubber. There 4ell 
one of those complete silences possible 
when the game is auction bridge. 

Then cataclysm shook St. Stephen 
Street, concussion, thunder, darkness. 
The brick walls quaked. Slats of the 
blinds fluttered as in a tornado. Deto- 
nation shivered into a blast, mighty, 
sibilant, like the quenching of hell. 

Katherine’s hand found its way to 
Shand’s arm. 

“Is it a storm?” she whispered. 
“How it blows!” 

“Explosion,” some one found voice. 

“It’s the power house,” said the 
doctor, his voice leaping like a flame in 
the darkness. “Defective boilers.” 

“My God!” the commissioner ex- 
claimed, recalling who knows what cam- 
paign speeches. 

On roared the blast, titanic, inex- 
orable. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Shand reassured 
the girl. “It is blocks away.” His 
voice fell into the ocean of sound like 
little shells that children cast from cliffs. 

At the other table, Fannie rose. They 
heard her move toward the door. 

“T will have candles brought,” she 
said. 

“Do,” said Jex, 
spades.” 

The doctor spoke again. 

“You must excuse me.” 

“Certainly, Paul,” Jex agreed. “You 
are dummy.” 

Fannie paused. Their eyes reacting 
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to the firelight, they could all dimly seg 
her standing there against the white 
door. Doctor Paul, shadowy, erech 
moved toward her. 

“Paul,” she said, “you aren’t afraid 
some one has been—hurt?” 

His voice caressed their_ears, aching 
under the relentless torrent. 

“Don’t you hear?” he said gently, 
“Lives were blown out in that like cam 
dies in a wind,” 

Fannie. opened the door and let him 
pass. They heard his car plunge off 
A chair pushed back. In another mo 
ment they were all outside on the tiled 
porch, 

The rush of steam swelled louder 
An opening in the arching branche§ 
framed strange gray billows rolling @ 
a gray sky. What lay below, that the 
hideous genii, irrevocably loosed, should 
hover so long exultant? 

“See how still St. Stephen Street isf 
Katherine shivered a little as she Ié 
Shand fold her in-a coat he had caught 
up in the dark hall. 

“God knows what caused it, Jex! 
said a voice. Some one was standing 
with the commissioner on the steps, hig 
hand on the topmost iron “railing 


_ Whimsical dragons in the balustrade 


writhed strangely in the light from the 
candles Fannie’s maid was placing @ 
the hall. The man’s face showed 
twisted, too, in the uncertain, flutter 
ing glow. “Whole block blown to bits! 
We’ve got to keep the crowds back.” 

Jex laid his hand on Fannie’s shoth 
der a moment and went. 

“Go back to your game,” he sai 
“T'll call you up in half an hour.” 

“T could never settle to cards,” Katie 
erine confided in Elliott Shand with® 
restless movement of her shouldét 
“Fix it so they'll play and you take m 
over yonder in your car.” 

St. Stephen Street, as they drow 
down it, was sweetly alight with stamj 
candles set in its windows. Voxe 
sounded cquably from porches whet 
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people lingered in the mild night. 
Shand’s hearing was accustoming itself 
to the noise of escaping steam as to the 
boom of distant surf outside a tranquil 
harbor. 

“If it had to be,” said Katherine, 
“aren't you glad it wasn’t St. Stephen 
Street ?” 

“Ah,” Elliott Shand thought aloud, 
“these homes never could be rebuilt.” 

Light beat in their faces at the turn- 
ing into Commerce Street. Noises 
buffeted them. Here blazed cointless 
lamps on automobiles all rolling one 
way. A great hotel glowed from street 
to sky under power of its own dyna- 
mos. Close by, a lighted street-car 
slowed to a crawl. An ambulance 
clanged for right of way. Waves of 
dissonance tossed up broken bits of 
talk: 

“Still getting them out—— 
“Twenty dead ” “Bolsheviki? No, 
damn rotten boilers!” 

Caught in the stream, they were 
sucked nearer to the dark vortex be- 
neath those raging billows yet mount- 
ing to heaven. 

“There!” exclaimed Katherine, point- 
ing to a momentary gap in the push- 
ing crowds. A policeman was lewer- 
ing a rope for the insistent ambulance. 
“We can get through.” 

The pit of ruin yawned before them» 
Scalded by its own steam, the dim in- 
ferno reared black, shapeless hummocks 
in incandescent depths. Through evil 
webs of twisted machinery writhed 
dark shapes. Voices struggled out, 
shouts of command, cries of torture. 

“I must take you away,” Shand said. 

A moan broke from Katherine. She 
covered her eyes with her hands. Just 
ahead four men were slipping a 


stretcher into a waiting ambulance. 
Out of a lighted doorway across from 
the shattered block emerged upon the 


sidewalk other men with a second 
stretcher. 


There were seemly 
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white bandages to conceal the searlet 
horror it carried. 


“Please,” said the girl. “Back to St. 


Stephen Street !” 

Shand would have turned his eat, 
but a voice ordered him to stay where 
he was. It was Doctor Paul following 
the stretcher out of the doorway. 

“Don’t hold up this ambulance,” he 
shouted. And then to the ambulance 
driver: “Bring me a nurse, for God's 
sake!” 

The ambulance turned. Efliott 
Shand swung his own machine inte 
line. His foot found the accelerator, 
But the girl flung wide the door 6m her 
side and sprang from the moving auto- 
mobile. The wheels spinning through 
the sluice sprayed her delicate frock and 
cloudy mantle with sooty water. Her 
silver slippers plunged quite beneath the 
grimy flood. The bright cord of her 
girdle hung on the door-catch, torn 
from her dress with the force of her 
spring, and trailed along through the 
water as Shand drove on alone. 

“l’ve had first aid,” she said to Doe- 
tor Paul. 

Shand, going back to St. Stephen 
Street, met Fannie’s party on its way 
to the Bourbon Club to serve coffee to 
the exhausted firemen. He became 
their convoy. Parking his car at last, 
he made his way on foot back toward 
the ruin. It was hard going. Almost 
imperceptibly, at first, and then posi- 
tively he felt the tide turning against 
him. Men were fighting their way out. 

Fire! A floating whisper struck his 
ear. He scarcely knew~whether he 
heard or simply feared the thing. A 
mounted policeman towered over the 
heads. The ranks of the crowd 
wavered. [Behind the shadowy bulk of 
the horseman floated up a pennon of 
smoke. The pennon became a rolling 
black cloud shot through with leaping 
ghosts of flame. A warm gust swept in 
from the river, and the stream of smoke 
sparkled with flashing stars. 
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“In this wind,” said a man to Elliott 
Shand, and shook his head. 

Shand nodded. He was surprised to 
see how light everything was growing. 
He could see the sandy-mustache of the 
man who spoke, sandy mustache and 
worried eyes. 

“T hope it don’t get over into Dawes,” 
the man went on in naive self-thought. 
“Sick wife.” 

Shand pictured crowded wooden 
houses. 

“Oh,” he~ encouraged, “Dawes is a 
_ long way off. What is it that’s caught? 
Do you know?” 

“Laundry. They were using it for 
a hospital.” 

Good God! Katherine was in there. 

Remorseless tides beat against him. 
Crushing bodies bound his arms. White 
faces, terror-written, ringed him in. 
Sometimes he was hurtled back; some- 
times he held his ground; sometimes he 
fought forward through amazing 
imches, agony-bought. Once a great 
form set itself to halt him. Shand felt 
iron ribs pressing his. The acrid odor 
of sweat filled his nostrils. He strained 
against his enemy, hating the gross, 
bearded cheek, the panic-stricken eyes. 
Sheer strain availed him nothing. He 
set his feet upon the giant’s toes, crush- 
ing them until the bearded mouth 
opened, bleating. 

Forward. He got one arm free. 
There was a mad moment when bodies 
and faces struggled to efface themselves 
before him, fought each other to yield 
him a path, Then he saw an open space 
and livid flame. A white-swan sign, 
Swinging in the streams from firemen’s 
hose, marked the laundry door. Smoke 
rolled forth. Stumbling, Elliott Shand 
ran toward that door. 

At the very threshold he met Paul 
staggering out with Katherine in his 
arms. Her feet dangled. The silver 
slippers were sodden. 

“Fainted,” said Paul, going toward 
an ambulance. “Some burns about the 
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arms.” The girl stirred, murmuring 
Paul’s name. He bent his head. “Very 
uncomfortable?” he asked her. 

She opened her eyes and flashed up at 
him the smile of a bad child. 

“Damn comfort,” she said. 

She did not even see Elliott Shand 
holding open the door of the ambulance, 

It seemed a long time. after that 
when Shand heard the doom of St 
Stephen Street, a strange chasm of time 
in which events poised dreamlike 
stripped of meaning, extent, succession, 
Through clouds of smoke flame-lit vie 
sions moved: oranges upset before @ 
tiny fruit-stand, a gesticulating mamia¢ 
cursing in Greek; himself climbing, 
choked with fumes; a child caught up 
in blankets and borne down stairs that 
seemed to have no end; a woman on the 
pavement shrilling reproaches becaus€ 
he crashed into a heap of ugly glass 
things rimmed with brassy gilt; men 
shouting him on to work faster and 
faster; wagons towering with silly 
pieces of things, a wooden sham bolster, 
half of a cheap davenport—— Maé 
visions of frenzied effort to cheat the 
insatiate of any morsel! 

Shand thought of Fannie at the 
Bourbon Club, of a cup of coffee. 

Jex sat in a high-backed chair beside 
a carved oak table littered by loaves 
of bread and scattered china. Fannie 
stood at his elbow, and the fire chiél 
in front, 

“Not unless you say the word,” tht 
man in. helmet and slicker was sayilig 
when Elliott Shand came up to them, 

The group af the table formed 
little pool of tranquillity in the eddying 
room. All about it women came amg 
went with swift steps. At a telephone 
table in the corner, a capable voice com® 
mandeered lodgings for the homeles® 
No one heeded Jex sitting with his fat 
in his hands and the fire chief waiting 
before him. 

“It’s St. Stephen Street for Dawes 
is it, Joe?” Jex asked in a muffled tome 
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“If the wind would lay,”~said the 
chief, irresolute. 
-Fannie laid her hand on Jex’s shoul- 


“But of course we can’t wait to see,” 
she said. 

Shand drained his cup. Across its 
rim his eyes met Fannie’s unflinching 
gaze. Jex lifted his head. , 

“Go ahead, Joe,” he said. 
her up.” 

Elliott Shand rode with the chief’s 
deputy in the scarlet automobile carry- 
ing dynamite into St. Stephen Street. 
And so his last vision of the street was 
a strange and lurid dream. As they tore 


“Blow 


‘ screaming up its length of quiet houses, 


steadfast under ancient trees, he fan- 
cied the trumpet shivered its raucous 
blast against those walls which so 
serenely stood, their shadowy bulk 
pricked by gentle candles in the win- 
dows. 

“They shall break down thy walls and 
destroy thy pleasant houses.” He won- 
dered where he’d heard that prophecy. 

“Save something,” the deputy adjured 
him, “while we’re getting people out.” 

But Elliott Shand moved with no 
haste as he crossed the pavement to 
his home. He even paused a moment, 
resting his hand on the cool iron of the 
gate. The late moon, just coming up 
over the house next door, whitened 
into beauty the old sundial set among 
the shadows that were Fannie’s azaleas. 
Far and wide Fannie had searched for 
that sundial. “It must be an old one 
and very lovely,” she had said, “if the 
azaleas are to welcome it.” 

In the hallway by the mahogany gate- 
leg table, he paused again after he had 
lighted the candle. The radiant japoni- 
cas in the jade-green dish held his eyes. 
He touched the glowing petals. 

“Always the right thing,” he said 
aloud. 

He lifted the candle above his head 
and looked all about him. 

Through the drawing-room door, he 


saw that the fire in the grate had crum- 
bled. Carved, gilt molding about the 
ceiling-high mirror framed depths 
wherein hung a candle and the shadow 
of a man. On the marble mantel a 
clock chimed the half hour. The man 
with the candle moved nearer. Ejéven- 
thirty! He should have thought the 
night was nearly spent. How prettily 
had the girl nodded to him in this mir- 
ror as she had stood laughing before 
the surly young doctor. The water was 
very deep. She could have been set 
upon the dry sidewalk—~or perhaps he 
could have stayed her altogether. But, 
no, it was adventure going out to ad- 
venture, the high heart to the high 
heart, youth to youth. He had to let 
her go, had to drive on alone, the broken 
silver cord trailing. 

“I must save something,” he re- 
minded himself, and climbed the stairs. 

In his own room, he saw the dress- 
ing-case Fannie had given him. He 
opened it on his bureau and began to 
put the gold-mounted pieces in, one at 
a time. His face in the glass before 
him arrested his hands. Another mir- 
ror. He studied it. 

He was forty years old. He had 
never known another home. First, his 
mother, then Fannie. There had been 
women, two or three, but when he had 
brought them here to St. Stephen Street 
they had seemed alien. Only this girl 
Was 

After the dressing-case, there were 
Fannie’s jewels, nothing of great value, 
just things he and Jex had given her 
from time to time. She would want 
them. Then there was a treasure-box 
of Jex’s, and then there was the Shand 
silver to be got from the dining room. 
Two suit cases he had filled when he 
stood again by the table of the japoni- 
cas. Something brushed against him. 

“Oh—Sheba,” he said. 

He considered the suit cases. He was 
not trying to make a decision, only to 
remember the contents of each. He 
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had put his dressing-case and the jew- 
elry into the black one. It was the 
other that held the Shand silver. That 


Was the one he should keep. He set 
the black one down. 
“Come, Sheba.” 
He put the cat on his shoulder. 
But, after all, she would not be res- 


cued. At the gate, she wrenched her- 
self free and darted back. Pausing, 
he saw her leap through the doorway 
ahead of the two firemen who passed 
him on their way in. 

He had stayed longer than le meant. 
The high wind was freighted with the 
smell of burning. Clutching his heavy 
suit case, he started. He was almost 
knocked down by a man running. 

“Excuse me, sir,” spoke a voice 
reminiscent of sandy mustache and wor- 


— 


ried eyes, “but do you know where J 
can get a car? Got to get my wife 
out! Heart, you know. When these 
brick houses start falling 3 

“Couldn’t we carry her, you think” 
asked Elliott Shand. “Perhaps a cot 

“But you’re loaded now.” 

Beyond the iron fence Fannie’s sum 
dial shone moon-white among ifs 
black shrubs. From Dawes, two blocks 
away, sounded panic, vibrant with 
hoarse, uncertain cries, running feet, 
nameless crashes. The tumult called 
like the compelling voice of the sea out 
side some glassy harbor. 

Elliotc Shand set his bag on thé 
ground, 

“This?” he said. 
consequence.” 


“This is of m6 


fHE DESERT 


] DREAMED the desert spake ; 

A visioned queen beyond all earth’s compare, 
Veiled as a bride in lacy mirage rare, 
And glowing tawny-golden through its mist, 
She said most silverly: “Oh, mortal, list! 
The sands that spread here like a burning lake 
Are hearts, dust-dry, that never dared to break. 


“All these they have forgot, 

April-soft youth winds, softer waking rain, 
Love’s stormy bliss, or fortunate or vain, 
Victory won, the lightning-scathe of loss, 
The long, slow aching of a crownless cross, 
Or man or woman, theirs the common lot, 
Yet low and sere they lie, and murmur not. 


“But, if there fell a rain 
Of living joy, like water from a cloud, 
Waking, the dust-dry hearts would cry aloud 


To Fate, entreating one swift hour as boon 

To burst in love as roses burst in June, 

And after, sere and silent here again, 

Thrill ever that the crying was not vain.” 
MartHa 
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N North Rampart Street, one day, 
I met Clancy, whom I had not 
seen in months. Clancy is an 

American with an Irish diathesis and 

cosmopolitan proclivities. Many busi- 

nesses have claimed him, but none for 
long. The roadster’s blood is in his 
veins. 

He greeted me with heartiness, and I 
thought I saw something in his eye that 
ought to be divulged. Sometimes, when 
Clancy has returned from his voyages 
into the informal and the egregious, 
he can be persuaded to oral construc- 
tion. Now I thought I saw in him 
symptoms of voluntary discourse, so I 
hastily convoyed him to a little café 
near by, where a fan buzzed, mitigating 
the torrid sultriness of the New Or- 
leans summer. 

“Tis very near the tropics, this 
weather to-day,” said Clancy—apropos 
—I thought—of the season. But, it ap- 
peared, it had more to do with his 
story. I nodded confirmatorily. 

elegant weather,” continued 
Clancy, “for filibusterin’. "Tis what I’ve 
heen doin’ for two months_past, strug- 
glin’ to liberate a foreign people from 
a tyrant’s clutch. ‘Twas hard work. 
"Tis strainin’ to the back and grows 
corns on your hands.” 

“So,” I said, “you’ve turned soldier 
of fortune in earnest. I hope you made 
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it pay. To what country did you lend 
your aid ?”. 

“Where’s Kamchatka?” asked Claney, 
irrelevantly, I thought. 

“Why, off Siberia, up in the Arctic 
regions, I believe,” I answered, some- 
what doubtfully. 

“I thought that was the cold one,” 
said Clancy, with a nod. “I’m always 
gettin’ the two names mixed. "Twas 
Guatemala, then—the hot one—I’ve 
been filibusterin’ with. Ye’ll find that 
country on the map. ’Tis in the. dis- 
trict known as the tropics. By the fore- 
sight of Providence, it lies on the coast 
so the geography man could run the 
names of the towns off into the water. 
They’re an inch long, small type, com- 
posed of Spanish dialects, and, ’tis my 
opinion of the same system of syntax 
that blew up the Maine. “Yes, ’twas that 
country I sailed against, single-handed, 
and endeavored to liberate it from a ty- 
rannical government with a single-bar- 
reled pickax, unloaded at that. Ye don’t 
understand, of course. "Tis a statement 
demandin’ elucidation and apologies. 

“*Twas one morning about the first 
of June; I was standin’ down on the 
wharf, lookin’ about at the ships in the 
river. There was a little steamer moored 
right opposite me that seemed aboitt 
ready to sail. The funnels of it were 
throwin’ out smoke, and a gang of rouste 
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abouts were carryin’ aboard a pile of 
boxes that was stacked up on the wharf. 
The boxes were about two feet square, 
and somethin’ like four feet long, and 
they seemed to be pretty heavy. 

“T walked over, careless, to the stack 
Of boxes. I saw one of them had been 
broken in handlin’. “Twas curiosity 
made me pull up the loose top and look 
imside. The box was packed full of 
Winchester rifles. ‘So, so,’ says I to 
myself; ‘somebody’s gettin’ a twist on 
the neutrality laws. Somebody’s aid- 
in’ with munitions of war. I wonder 
where the popguns are goin’.’ 

“IT heard somebody cough, and I 
turned around. There stood a little, 
round, fat man with 2 brown face and 
white clothes, a first-class-looking little 
man, with a four-carat diamond on his 
finger and his eye full of interrogations 
and respects. I judged he was a kind of 
foreigner—maybe from Russia or Japan 
or the archipelago. 

““Hist!’ says the round man, full of 
concealments and confidences. ‘Will the 
sefior respect the discoveryments he has 
made, that the mans on the ship shall not 
be acquaint? The sefior will be a gen- 
tleman that shall not expose one thing 
that by accident occur.’ 

“*Monseer,’ says I—for I judged him 
to be a kind of Frenchman, that assort- 
ment of foreigners being doomed by 
Mature to politeness and dialects—‘re- 
ceive my most exasperated assurances 
that your secret is safe with James 
Clancy. Furthermore, I will go so far 
as to remark, Veev la Liberty—veev it 
good and strong. Whenever you hear 
of a Clancy obstructin’ the abolishment 
of existin’ governments you may notify 
me by return mail.’ 

“*The sefior is good,’ says the dark, 
fat man, smilin’ under his black mus- 
tache. ‘Wish you to come aboard my 
ship and drink of wine a glass?” 

“Bein’ a Clancy, in two minutes me 
and the foreign man were seated at a 
table in the cabin of the steamer with a 
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bottle between us. I could hear the 
heavy boxes bein’ dumped into the hold, 
I judged that cargo must consist of at 
least two thousand Winchesters. Me 
and the brown man drank the bottle of 
stuff, and he called the steward to bring 
another. When you amalgamate 4 
Clancy with the contents of a bottle you 
practically instigate secession. I had 
heard a good deal about these revolu- 
tions in them tropical localities, and I 
begun to want a hand in it. 

“*You goin’ to stir things up in your 
country, ain’t you, monseer?’ says § 
with a wink to let him know I was on, 

“*Ves, yes,’ says the little man, 
pounding his fist on the table. ‘A change 
of the greatest will occur. Too long 
have the people been oppressed with the 
promises and the never-to-happen things 
to become. The great work it shall be 
carry on. Yes. Our forces shall in the 
capital city strike of the soonest. Car 
rambos!’ 

“*Carrambos is the word,’ says I, be 
ginning to invest myself with enthust 
asms and more wine, ‘likewise, veeva, 
as I said before. May the shamrock of 
old—I mean the banana vine or the pie 
plant, or whatever the imperial emblem 
may be of your downtrodden country= 
wave forever.’ 

“*A thousand thank-yous,’ says: the 
round man, ‘for your emission of amr 
cable utterances. What our cause needs 
of the very most is mans who will the 
work do, to lift it along. Oh, for ome 
thousands strong, good mans to aid the 
General de Vega that he shall to his 
country bring those success and gloryl 
It is hard—oh, so hard to find goo 
mans to help in the work.’ 

“*Monseer,’ says I, leanin’ over tit 
table and graspin’ his hand,.‘I dom 
know where your country is, but m@ 
heart bleeds for it. The heart of @ 
Clancy was never deaf to the sight 
an oppressed people. The family 
filibusterers by birth, and foreigners 
trade. If you can use James Clancys 
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arm and his blood in denudin’ your 


“ shores of the tyrant’s yoke they’re yours 


to command,’ 

“General de Vega was overcome 
with joy to confiscate my condolence of 
his conspiracies and predicaments. He 
tried to embrace me across the table, 
but his fatness, and_the wine that was 
not in the bottles,prevented. Thus was 
I welcomed into the ranks of filibus- 
tery. Then the general man told me 
his country had the name of Guate- 
mala, and was the greatest nation 
laved by any ocean whatever, any- 
where. He looked at me with tears in 
his eyes, and from time to time he 
would emit the remark, ‘Ah! Big 
strong, brave mans! That is what my 
country need.’ 

“General de Vega, as was the name 
by which he denounced himself, brought 
out a document for me to sign, which I 
did, makin’ a fine flourish and curlicue 
with the tail of the ‘y’. 

“*Your passage money,’ says the gen- 
eral, businesslike, ‘shall from your pay 
be deduct,’ 

“*°Twill not,’ says I,.haughty. ‘I'll 
pay my own passage.’ A hundred and 
eighty dollars I had in my inside pocket, 
and ‘twas no common filibuster I was 
goin’ to be, filibusterin’ for my board 
and clothes. 

“The steamer was to sail in two 
hours, and I went ashore to get some 
things together I’d need. When I cate 
aboard I showed the general, with pride, 
the outfit. ’Twas a ‘fine Chinchilla over- 
coat, arctic overshoes, fur cap and ‘ear 
muffs, with elegant fleece-lined gloves, 
and woolen muffler. 

““Carrainbos!’ says the little general. 
“What clothes are these that shall go to 


* the tropic?’ And then the little spalpeen 


laughs, and he calls the captain, and the 
captain calls the purser, and they pipe up 
the chief engineer, and the whole gang 
leans against the cabin and laughed at 
Clancy’s wardrobe for Guatemala. 

“I reflects a bit, serious, and asks the 
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genera] again to dominate the terms by 
which is country is called. He tells me, 
and I see then that ‘twas the tother 
one, Kamchatka, I had in mind. Since 
then I’ve had difficulty in separati 


the two nations in name, climate, and 


geographic disposition. 

“I paid my passage—twenty-four dol 
lars, first cabin—and ate at table with 
the officer crowd. Down on the lower 
deck was a gang of second-class passen- 
gers, about forty of ‘em, seemin’ to be 
dagos and the like. 1 wotdered what 
so many of them were going along for. 

“Well, then, in three days we sailed 
alongside that Guatemala. "Twas a blue 
country, and not yellow, as ’tis miscol- 
ored on the map. We landed at a town 
on ‘the coast where a train of cars was 
waitin’ for a dinky little railroad. The 
boxes on the steamer were brought 
ashore and loaded on the cars. The 
gang of dagos got aboard, too, the 
general and me in the front car. Yes, 
me and General de Vega headed the 
revolution, as it pulled out of the seaport 
town. That train traveled about as fast 
as a policeman ‘goin’ to a riot. Tt pene- 
trated the most conspicious lot of fuzzy 
scenery ever seen outside a geography. 
We run some forty miles in seven hours, 
and the ‘train stopped. There was no 
more railroad.\ "Twas a sort of camp 
in a damp gorge full of wildness and ° 
melancholies. They were gradin’ and 
choppin’ out the forests ahead to con- 
tinue the road. ‘Here,’ says I to myself, 
‘is ‘the romantic haunt of the revolt- 
tionists. Here will Clancy, by the vir- 
tue that is in a superior race and the 
inculcation of Fenian tactics, strike @ 
tremendous blow for liberty.’ 

“They unloaded the boxes from the 
train and begun to knock the tops off. 
From the first one that was opened 1 
saw General de Vega ‘take the Winches- 
ter rifles and pass jthem around to a ~ 
squad of morbid, sore-toed soldiery 
The other boxes were opened next, and, 
believe me or not, divil another gun was 
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to-be seen. Every other box in the lot 
was full of—pickaxes and spades. 

' “And then—sorrow be upon them 
tropics—the proud Clancy and the dis- 
honored dagos, each one of them, had 
to shoulder a pick or a spade, and 
march away to work on that dirty little 
railroad. Yes; ‘twas that the dagos 
Shipped for, and ‘twas that the filibus- 
terin’ Clancy signed for, though unbe- 
knownst to himself at the time. In after 
days I found out about it. It seems 
"twas hard to get hands to work on that 
road. The intelligent natives of the 
country was too lazy to work. Indeed, 
the saints know ’twas unnecessary. By 
stretchin’ out 6ne hand, they could seize 
the most delicate and costly fruits of the 
earth, and, by stretchin’ out the other, 
‘they could sleep for days at a time with- 
out hearin’ a seven-o’clock whistle or 
the footsteps of the rent man upon the 
stairs. So, regular, the steamers trav- 
eled to the United States to seduce la- 
bor. Usually the imported spade slinger 
died in two or three months from eat- 
in’ the overripe water and breathin’ 
the violent tropical scenery. Wherefore, 
they made them sign contracts for a 
year when they hired them, and put an 
armed guard over the poor devils .to 
keep them from runnin’ away. 

“*Twas thus I was double crossed 
by the tropics through a family failin’ 
of goin’ out of the way to hunt disturb- 
ances. 

“They gave me a pick, and I took it, 
meditatin’ an insurrection on the spot; 
but there was the guards handlin’ the 
Winchesters careless, and I come to the 
conclusion that discretion was the best 
part of filibusterin’. There was about a 
hundred of us in the gang startin’ out 
to work, and the word was given to 
move. I steps out of the ranks and goes 
up to that General de Vega man, who 
was smokin’ a cigar and gazin’ upon the 
Scene with satisfaction and glory. He 
smiles at me polite and devilish. ‘Plenty 
work,’ says he, ‘for big, strong mans in 
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Guatemala. Yes. T’irty dollars in the 
month. Good pay. Ah, yes! You 
strong, brave mah. Bimeby we push 
those railroad in the capital very quick, 
They want you go work now. Adios, 
strong mans,’ 

“*Monseer,’ says I, lingerin’, ‘will 
you tell a poor little Irishman this; 
when I set foot on your cockroachy 
steamer, and breathed liberal and revo. 
lutionary sentiments into your sour 
wine, did you think I was conspirin 
to sling a pick on your contemptuous 
little railroad? -And when you at 
swered me with patriotic recitations, 
humping up the star-spangled cause of 
liberty, did you have meditations of re 
ducin’. me to the ranks of the stump 
grubbin’ dagos in the chain gangs of 
your vile and grovelin’ country? 

“The general man extended his to 
tundity and laughed considerable. Yes, 
he laughed very long and loud, and J, 
Clancy, stood and waited. 

“Comical mans!’ he shouts, at last 
‘So, you will kill me from the laughing, 
Yes; it is hard to find the brave, strong 
mans to aid my country. Revolutions? 
Did I speak of r-r-revolutions? Not 
one word. I say, big, strong mans # 
need in Guatemala, So. The mistakeis 
of you. You have looked in those oné 
box containing those gun for the guard. 
You think all boxes is contain gun? No, 
no. There is not war in Guatemala 
But, work? Yes. Good. T’irty dollar 
in the month. You shall shoulder one 
pickax, sefior, and dig for the liberty 
and prosperity of Guatemala. Off @ 
your work. The guard waits for you 

“ ‘Tittle, fat, poodle dog of a brown 
man,’ says I, quiet, but full of indigna 
tions and discomforts, ‘things shall hap 
pen to you. Maybe not right away, bat 
as soon as J. Clancy can formulate 
somethin’ in the way of repartee.’ 

“The boss of the gang orders us @ 
work, I tramps off with the guineas 
and I hears the distinguished patridt 
and kidnaper laughin’, hearty, as we g@ 
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“*Tis a sorrowful fact, for eight 
weeks I build railroads for that misbe- 
havin’ country. I filibustered twelve 
hours a day with a heavy pick and a 
spade, choppin’ away the luxurious land- 
scape that grew upon the right of way. 
We worked in swamps that smelled like 
there was a leak in the gas mains, 
trampin’ down a fine assortment of the 
most expensive hothouse plants and 
vegetables. The scene was tropical be- 
yond the wildest imagination of the 
geography man. The trees was all sky- 
scrapers; the underbrush was full of 
needles and pins; there was monkeys 
jumpin’ around and crocodiles and pink- 
tailed mockin’-birds, and ye stood knee- 
deep in the rotten water and grabbled 
roots for the liberation of Guatemala. 
Of nights we would build smudges in 


camp to discourage the mosquitoes, and_ 


sit in the smoke, with the guards pacin’ 
all around us. There was two hundred 
men workin’ on the road—mostly gui- 
neas, nigger men, Spanish men, and 
Swedes. Three or four were_Irish. 
“One old man named Halloran—a 
man of Hibernian entitlements and dis- 
cretions, explained it to me. He had been 
workin’ on the road a year. Most of 
them died in less than six months. He 
was dried up to gristle and bone, and 
shook with chills every third hight. 
“When you first come,’ says he, ‘ye 
think ye'll leave right away. But they 
hold out your first month’s pay for your 
passage over, and by that time the trop- 
ics has its grip on ye. Ye’re surrounded 
by a ragin’ forest full of disreputable 
beasts—lions and baboons and anacon- 
das—waitin’ to devour ye. The sun 
strikes ye hard, and melts the marrow 
in your bones. Ye get similar to the 
lettuce-eaters the poetry books speaks 
about. Ye forget the elevated sintiments 
of life, such as patriotism, revenge, dis- 
turbances of the peace and the dacint 
love of a clane shirt. Ye do your work, 
and ye swallow the kerosene ile and 
rubber pipestems dished up to ye by the 
10 
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dago cook for food. Ye light your 
pipeful, and-say to yoursilf, “Nixt week 
I’ll break away,” and ye go to sleep and 
call yersilf a liar, for ye know yell 
never do it.’ 

“‘*Who is this general man,’ asks I, 
‘that calls himself De Vega?” 

““°Tis the man,’ says Halloran, ‘who 
is tryin’ to complete finishin’ of the 
failroad. *Twas the project of a private 
corporation, but it busted, and then the 
government took it up. De Vegy is a 
big politician and wants to be prisident. 
The people want the railroad completed, 
as they’re taxed mighty on account of it. 
The De Vegy man is pushin’ it along as 
a campaign move.’ 

“Tis not my way,’ says I, ‘to make 
threats against any man, but there’s 
an account to be settled between the 
railroad man and James O’Dowd 
Clancy.’ 

““°'Twas that way I thought, me- 
silf, at first,’ Halloran says, with a big 
sigh, ‘until I got to be a lettuce-eater. 
The fault’s wid these tropics. They re- 
juices a man’s system. "Tis a land, as 
the poet says: “Where it always seems 
to be after dinner.” I does me work 
and smokes me pipe and sleep. There's 
little else in life, anyway. Ye’ll get that 
way yerself, mighty soon. Don’t be har- 
borin’ any sintiments at all, Clancy.’ 

“‘T can’t help it,’ says I, ‘I’m full of 
em. I enlisted in the revolutionary 
army of this dark country in good faith 
to fight for its liberty, honors, and silver 
éandlesticks ; instead of which I am set 
to amputatin’ its scenery and grubbin’ 
its roots. ’Tis the general man will have 
to pay for it.’ 

“Two months I worked on that rail- 
road before I fofind a chance to get 
away. One day a gang of us was sent 
back to the end of the completed line to 
fetch some picks that had been sent 
down to Port Barrios to be sharpened. 
They were brought on a hand car, and 
I noticed, when we started away, that 
the car was left there on the track. 
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“That night, about twelve,.I woke up 
Halloran and told him my scheme. 

“*Run away?’ says Halloran. ‘Good 
Lord, Clancy, do ye mean it? Why, I 
ain’t got the nerve. It’s too chilly, and 
I ain’t slept enough. Run, away? I 
told you, Clancy, I’ve eat the lettuce. 
I've lost my grip. ’Tis the tropics that’s 
done it. ’Tis like the poet says: “For- 
gotten are our friends that we have left 
behind; in the hollow lettuce-land we 
will live and lay reclined.” You better 
go on, Clancy. I'll stay, I guess. It’s 
too early and cold, and I’m sleepy.’ 

“So I had to leave Halloran. I 
dressed quiet, and slipped out of the 
tent we were in. When the guard came 
along I knocked him over, like a nine- 
pin, with a green coconut I had, and 
made for the railroad. I got on that 
hand car and made it fly. "Twas yet a 
while before daybreak when I saw the 
lights of Port Barrios about a mile 
away. I stopped the hand car there and 
walked to the town. I stepped inside 
the corporations of that town with care 
and hesitations. I was not afraid of 
the army of Guatemala, but my soul 
quaked at the prospect of a hand-to- 
hand struggle with its employment 
bureau. “Tis a country that hires its 
help easy and keeps ’em long. Sure, I 
can fancy Missis America and Missis 
Guatemala passin’ a bit of gossip some 
fine, still night across the mountains. 
“Oh, dear,’ says Missis America, ‘and 
it’s a lot of trouble I’m havin’ ag’in 
with the help, sefiora, ma'am.’ ‘Laws, 
now !’ says Missis Guatemala, ‘you don’t 
say so, ma’am! Now, mine never think 
of leavin’ me—te-he! ma’am.’ 

“I was wonderin’ how I was goin’ to 
move away froin them tropics without 
bein’ hired again. Dark as it was, I 
could see a steamer ridin’ in the har- 
bor, with the smoke emergin’ from her 
Stacks. I turned down a little grassy 
street that run down to the water. On 
the beach I found a little brown nigger 
man -just about to shove off in a skiff. 


“‘Hold on, Sambo,’ says I, ‘savy 
English 

“Heap plenty, yes,’ says he, with@ 
pleasant grin. 

“ ‘What steamer is that?’ I asks him 
‘and where is it going? And what's the 
news, and the good word, and the time 
of day?’ 

“ ‘That steamer the Conchita,’ said the 
brown man, affable and easy, rollin’ 
cigarette. ‘Him come from New Op 
leans for load banana. Him got load 
last night. I think him sail in one two 
hour. Verree nice day we shall be goitf 
have. You hear some talkee "bout big 
battle, maybe so? You think catches 
General de Vega, sefior? Yes? No? 

“*How’s that, Sambo?’ says I. ‘Big 
battle? “What battle? Who want 
catchee General de Vega? I’ve been mp 
at my gold mines in the interior for# 
couple of months and haven't heard any 
news.” 

“ ‘Oh,’ says the nigger man, proud ® 
speak the English, ‘verree great reve 
lution in Guatemala one week ago! Gem 
eral de Vega, him try be president 
Him raise armee—one—five—ten 
sand mans for fight at the government 
Those government send five—forty= 
one hundred thousand soldier to sup 
press revolution. They fight big battle 
yesterday at Lomagrande—that 
nineteen or fifty mile in the mountaill 
That government soldier wheep General 
de Vega—oh, most bad. Five hundred 
—nine hundred—two thousand of BB 
mans is kill. That revolution is smagl 
suppress—bust—very quick. General@® 
Vega, him, r-r-run away fast on Om 
big mule. Yes, carrambos! The get 
eral, him, r-r-ru away, and his arma 
is kill. That government soldier, the 
try find General de Vega verree much 
They want catchee him for show 
You think they catchee that genera 
senor 

“ ‘Saints grant it!’ says I. ‘ 
be the judgment of Providence for 5@ 
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tin’ the warlike talent of a Clancy to 
gradin’ the tropics with a pick and 
shovel. But, ’tis not so much a question 
of insurrections, now, me little man, as 
‘tis of the hired-man problem, ’Tis 
anxious I am to resign a situation of re- 
sponsibility and trust with the white 
wings department of our great and de- 
graded country. Row me in your little 
boat out to the steamer, and I’ll give ye 
five dollars—sinker pacers—sinker 
pacers,’ says I, reducin’ the offer to the 
language and denomination of the tropic 
dialects. 

“Cinco pesos, repeats the 
man. ‘Five dollee, you give?’ 

“’Twas not such a bad little man. 
He had hesitations at first, sayin’ that 
passengers leavin’ the country had to 
have papers and passports, but at last 
he took me out alongside the steamer. 

“Day was just breakin’ as we struck 
her, and there wasn’t a soul to be seen 
on board. The water was very still, 
and the nigger man gave me a lift from 
the boat, and I climbed on to the steamer 
where her side was sliced to the deck 
for loadin’ fruit. The hatches was 
open, and I looked down and saw the 
cargo of bananas that filled the hold to 
within six feet of the top. I thinks to 
myself, ‘Clancy, you better go as a stow- 
away. It’s safer. The steamer men 
might hand you back to the employment 
bureau. The tropics’ll get you, Clancy, 
if you don’t watch out.’ 

“So I jumps down easy among the 
bananas, and digs out a hole to hide in, 
among the bunches. In an hour or so I 
could hear the engines goin’, and feel the 
steamer rockin’, and I knew we were oft 
to sea. They left the hatches open for 
ventilation, and pretty soon it was light 
enough in the hold to see fairly well. 
I got to feelin’ a ‘bit hungry, and 
thought I’d have a light, free lunch, by 
way of refreshment. I creeped out of 
the hole I'd made and stood up straight. 
Just then I saw another man crawl up 
about ten feet away and reach out and 
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skin a banana and stuff it into ‘his 
mouth. ’Twas a dirty man, black-faced 
and ragged and disgraceful of aspect. 
Yes, the man was a ringer for the pic- 
tures of the fat ‘Weary Willie’ in the 
funny papers. I looked again, and saw 
it was my general man—De Vega, the 
great revolutionist, mule rider, and pick- 
ax importer. When he saw me the gen- 
eral hesitated with his mouth filled 
with banana and his eyes the size of 
coconuts, 

“*Hist!’ I says. ‘Not a word, or 
they'll put us off and make us walk. 
“Veev la Liberty!” I adds, cappin’ 
the sentiment by shovin’ a banana into 
the source of it. I- was certain the 
general wouldn’t recognize me.+The 
nefarious work of the tropics had left 
me lookin’ different. There was half 
an inch of roan whiskers coverin’ my 
face, and my costume was a pair of blue 
overalls and a red shirt. 

“*How you come in the ship, sefor?” 
asked the general as soon as he could 
speak. 
“By the back door—whist!’ says I. 
‘’Twas a glorious blow for liberty we 
struck,’ I continues; ‘but we was over- 
powered by numbers. Let us accept our 
defeat like brave men and eat another 
banana.’ 

“*Were you im the cause of liberty 
fightin’, sefior? says the general, shed- 
din’ tears on the cargo. 

“*To the last,’ says I. ‘’Twas I led 
the last desperate charge against ‘the 
minions of the tyrant. But it made them 
mad, and we was forced to retreat, 
*Twas I, general, procured the mule 
upon which you escaped. Could you 
give that ripe bunch a little boost this 
way, general? It’s a bit out of my 
reach; Thanks.’ 

“*Say you so, brave patriot?’ said 
the general, again weepin’. ‘Ah, Dios! 
And I have not of the means to reward 
your devotion. Barely did I my life 
bring away. Carrambos! What a dey- 
il’s animal was that mule, senor! Like 
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ships in one storm was I dashed about. 
The skin of myself was ripped away 
With the thorns and vines. Upon the 
bark of a hundred trees did that beast 
Of the infernal bump, and cause out- 
rage to the legs of mine. In the night to 
Port Barrios I came. I dispossess my- 
* self of that mountain of mule and has- 
ten along the water shore. I find a little 
boat to be tied. I launch myself and 
fow to the steamer. I cannot see any 
mans on board, so I climb one rope 
Which hang at the side. I then myself 
hide in the bananas. Surely, I say, if the 
ship captains view me, they shall throw 
me again to those Guatemala. Those 
things are not good. Guatemala will 
shoot General de Vega. Therefore, I 
am hide and remain silent. Life itself 
is glorious. Liberty, it is pretty good; 
but so good as life I do not think.’ 

“Three days, as I said, was the trip 
to New Orleans. The general man and 
me got to be cronies of the deepest dye. 
Bananas we ate until they were dis- 
tasteful to the sight and an eyesore to 
the palate, but to bananas alone was the 
bill of fare reduced. At night I crawls 
out, careful, on the lower deck, and gets 
a bucket of fresh water. 

“That General de Vega was a man 
inhabited by an engorgement of words 
and sentences. He added to the mo- 
notony of the voyage by divestin’ him- 
self of conversation. He believed I was 
a revolutionist of his own party, there 
bein’, as he told me, a good many 
Americans and other. foreigners in its 
tanks. "Twas a braggart and a con- 
ceited little gabbler it was, though he 
considered himself a hero. “Twas on 
himself he wasted all his regrets at.the 
failin’ of his plot. Not a word did the 
little balloon have to say about the other 
misbehavin’ idiots that had been shot, 
or worked to death in his revolution. 

“The second day out he was feelin’ 
pretty braggy and uppish for a stowed- 
away conspirator that owed his existence 
to a mule and stolen bananas. He was 


tellin’ me about the great railroad 
had been buildin’, and he relates wha 
he calls a comic incident about a fogl 
Irishman he inveigled from New Op 
leans to sting a pick on his little morgug 
of a narrow-gauge line. “Twas som 
rowful to hear the little, dirty general 
tell the opprobrious story of how he pi 
salt upon the tail of that reckless amg 
silly bird, Clancy. Laugh, he did, hearty 
and long. 

“*Ah, sefior,’ he snickers, ‘to (he 
death would you have laughed at thal 
drollest Irish. I say to him: “Stromg 
big mans is need very much in Guate 
mala.” “I will blows strike for you 
downpressed country,” he say. “That 
shall you do,” I teil him. Ah! it wasal 
Irish so comic. He see one box break 
upon the wharf that contain for te 
guard a few gun. He think there® 
gun in all the box. But that is ai 
pickax. Yes. Ah! sefior, could you ti 
face of that Irish have seen when they 
set him to the work!’ 

“*Fwas thus the ex-boss of the eit 
ployment bureau contributed to i 
tedium of the trip with merry jests aml 
anecdote. 

“’Twas a pleasant sound when 
steamer bumped \ against the pier 
New Orleans. Pretty soon we heard t§ 
pat-a-pat of hundreds of bare feet, am 
the dago gang that unloads the fra 
jumped on the deck and down into @ 
hold. Me and fhe general worked® 
while at passin’ up the bunches, ai 
they thought we were part of the gam 
After about half an hour we managt 
to slip off the steamer on to the what 

“’Twas a great honor on the hant 
of an obscure Clancy, havin’ the @ 
tertainment of the representative off 
great foreign filibusterin’ power. 1 fim 
bought for the general and myself mai 
long drinks and things to eat that wert 
not bananas. The general man trolttt 
along at my side, leavin’ all the arrange 
ments to me. I led him up to Lafayem 
Square, and set him on a bench in 
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little park. Cigarettes I had bought 
for him, and he humped himself down 
on the seat like a little, fat, contented 
hobo. I look him over as he sets 
there, and what I see pleases me. 
Brown by nature and instinct, he is 
now brindled with dirt and dust. Praise 
to. the mule, his clothes is mostly 
strings and flaps. 

“I asks him, delicate, if by any 
chance, he brought away anybody’s 
money with him from Guatemala. He 
sighs and humps his shoulders against 
the bench, Not a cent. The general was 
a clear case of no visible means. 

“I told him not to move from the 
bench, and then I went up to the cor- 
ner of Poydras and Carondelet. Along 
there is O’Hara’s beat. In five min- 
utes along comes O'Hara, a big, fine 
man, red-faced, with shinin’ buttons, 
swingin’ his club. "Twould be a fine 
thing for Guatemala to move into 
O’Hara’s precinct. "Twould be a fine 
bit of recreation for Danny to suppress 
revolutions and uprisin’s with his club. 

“Is 5046 workin’ yet, Danny?’ says 
I, walkin’ up to him. 

“‘Overtime,” says O’Hara, lookin’ 
over me suspicious. ‘Want some of it?’ 

“Fifty-forty-six is the celebrated 
city ordinance authorizin’ arrest, con- 
viction, and imprisonment of persons 
that succeed in concealin’ their other 
crimes from the police. 

“Don’t ye know Jimmy Clancy?’ 
says I. ‘Ye pink-gilled monster!’ So, 
when O’Hara recognized me beneath 
the scandalous exterior bestowed upon 
me by the tropics, I backed him into a 
doorway and told him what I wanted, 
and why I wanted it. ‘All right, Jimmy,’ 
says O’Hara. ‘Go back and hold the 
bench. I'll be along in ten minutes.’ 

“In that time O’Hara strolled through 
Lafayette Square and spied two Weary 
Willies disgracin’ one of the benches. 
In ten minutes more_J. Clancy and Gen- 
eral de Vega, late candidate for the 
presidency of Guatemala, was in the 
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station house. The general is badly 
frightened, and calls upon me to pro- 
claim his distinguishments and rank, 

“‘The man,’ says I to the police, 
‘used to be a railroad man. He’s on the 
bum, now. ‘Tis a little bughouse he is, 
on account of losin’ his job.’ 

“‘Carrambos!’ says the general, fiz- 
zin’ like a little soda-water fountain, 
‘you fought, sefior, with my forees 
in my native country. Why do you say 
the lies? You shall say I am the Gen- 
eral de Vega, one soldier, one ” 

* ‘Railroader,’ says I, again. ‘On the 
hog. No good. Been livin’ for three 
days on stolen bananas. Look at him, 
Ain’t that enough?’ 

“Twenty-five dollars or sixty days, 
was what the recorder gave the general. 
He didn’t have a cent, so he took the 
time. They let me go, as I knew they 
would, for I had money to show, and 
O’Hara knew me. Sixty days. "Twas 
just so long I slung a pick for the great 
country of Kam—of Guatemala.” 

Clancy paused. There was a look 
of happy content on his face. 

“Would you just step around the 
corner a minute with me?” he asked. 
“If ye don’t mind, I'll walkwith ye 
there, and show ye Exhibit A.” 

I walked with him to the corner of 
Ursulines and down the street a little 
way. A gang of men, under guard from 
the parish prison was at work cleaning 
the very rubbishy street, thus working 
out the fines they were unable to pay. 

Clancy stopped me on the sidewalk 
opposite a little, rotund, dark-featured 
man of foreign aspect, who was strug- 
gling feverishly with a heavy iron rake. 
The heat was almost tropical, and the 
little man sweated abundantly. 

“Hey, monseer!” called Clancy, 
sharply. The little man looked up and 
scowled darkly.- “Fat, strong mans,” 
shouted Clancy cheerily, “is needed 
in New Orleans. Yes. To carry on 
the good work. Carrambos! Erin go 
bragh!” 
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- Some Odds and Ends 


About O. Henry 


By Archibald L. Sessions 


ECOLLECTIONS of O. Henry 
inevitably bring up recollections 
also of the New York that he 

saw, the New York that spoke to him 
with “The Voice of the City” and that 
he lived in with “The Four Million.” 

O. Henry and Bagdad on the sub- 
way, which was New York up to the 
end of the first decade of the present 
century, are so closely associated, in my 
mind at any rate, that it is difficult to 
think of them separately. 

Al often wonder how it would strike 
him to-day in its “age of innocence.” 


Up to the time of his death in 1910 the , 


city had hardly begun to lose the tradi- 
tional color and atmosphere that had 
always given it its own peculiar char- 
acter and furnished the vivid and varie- 
gated background for the human com- 
edies and dramas that he put irito his 
stories. There was a variety and indi- 
viduality in the city’s life that had not 
yet succumbed ‘to the passion to “stand- 
ardize” humanity as well as industry. 
And the invasion of “Main Street” 
which, it almost seems, has become the 
measure of national life and which has, 
since then, submerged the town, had not- 
begun to make itself felt. 

If O. Hernty’s stories had no other 
value, they would be important as pre- 
senting a vital and'accurate picture of 
a phase of New York’s age af sophisti- 
cation—Mrs. Wharton to the contrary 
notwithstanding—which has definitely 
disappeared. In a certain sense he was 
the prophet and interpreter of that 
phase, and it is only natural for one 
who knew him and who, to some extent, 
shared his reactions to it, té speeulate 


a little as to what his reactions would 
be to-day. 

He was essentially an observer of the 
life that went on around him; strictly 


speaking, he was never a participant if 


it. He was, it is true, powerfully af 
tracted and stimulated by the purely he 
man manifestations of his environment 
and he sought the human element 
where it was most natural and spontamt 
ous and freest from constriction, but ht 
always maintained the aloofness of th 
spectator. Little Hungary, Joel's, 
Café Boulevard on Second Aventij 
Mouquin’s, the old Café Francis @ 
Thirty-fifth Street, Martin’s, the 
fayette, and Scheffel Hall at Eighteenti 
Street and Third Avenue—all of them 
vanished and forgotten as they existél 
then, names without the old significane 
—I have seen him in all of these place 
with never a sign of yielding to thei 
fluence of his surroundings as othe 
did; and it was the same on the stred 
or at the theater. One might have sip 
posed that he was oblivious of them 
But, nevertheless, nothing escaped hit 
net even the most insignificant detall 
and sooner or later a story appeatt! 
built about some incident that, wheat 
occutred, seemed to every one else @ 
trifling to notice. 

I remember that on one occasion # 
went to Miner’s Theater on Eight 
Avenue. It was “amateur night,” am 
we went to satisfy our curiosity aba 
actors who “got the hook.” That pa 
of the show was realistic and conviit 
ing, but it wasn’t particularly stimuli 
ing as far as O. Henry was concert 
One of the regular professional ma 
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bers on the program, however, was a 
trapeze act by a girl, the climax of 
whith was a swing out over the foot- 
lights to the accompaniment of a song, 
and she wound up by kicking her gar- 
ter off into the audience. On this par- 
ticular occasion the garter fell into O. 
Henry’s lap. Several weeks later he 
brought me the story which he called 
“The Memento,” and which was pub- 
lished in AtnsLer’s in February, 1908. 
This incident was characteristic of 
the way in which his stories began and 
developed themselves—at any rate his 
stories of New York. And when I say 
that his stories developed themselves I 
mean exactly that. He never sat down 
to write a story until it was ready to be 
written. I remember that he carried 
with him always, in his-waistcoat pocket, 
a little blank book in which he made 
notes of incidents such as that of the 
garter. His method was natural and 
spontaneous, because he was an ob- 
server and, by instinct, a translator of 
the human significance of what he saw, 
He never sought for the material for 
his stories. It came to him as inevitably 
as particles of steel are drawn to a mag- 
net, because he saw the daily drama of 
life in casual events that, to other peo- 
ple, lacked any kind of meaning. And 
he saw them wherever he went; they 
were jotted down in his blank book 
and left to incubate somewhere in his 
subconsciousness until they were ready 
to be hatched. Then they appeared on 
paper and in print. That is the reason, 
I suppose, why he never found it neces- 
sary to make more than a single draft 
of his stories and why his manuscripts 
were always so clean; changes and cor- 
rections were few and far between. 
It has been stated that he always used 
yellow paper and wrote with a pencil in 
preparing his manuscripts. This is not 
the fact. All of the early stories that 
he sold, to AInsLrr’s at any rate, were 
Written on white paper ; some were done 
With pen and ink, others were typed. 
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One of the latter, “While the Auto 
Waits,” I recall distinctly because, on 
the first typed page, he had written in 
pencil a combination of the -various 
names he had been using with his stories, 
viz.: 

Count Sydney Bliss-Petersky, 
D’Olivier, and Baron von Henry. 

It was intended as a whimsical re- 
minder of the pen names he had been 
in the habit of using in the first years: 
James L. Bliss, S. H. Peters, and Oli- 
vier Henry ; the last was afterward con- 
tracted to O. Henry and the others were 
definitely discarded. One other name 
he used, T. B. Dowd, but only with 
some scraps of verse. 

Mention of “While the Auto Waits” 
recalls the fact that to this story be- 
longs the distinction of being the first 


Marquis 


-to draw public attention to O. Henry’s 


peculiar genius. Almost immediately 
following the publication of the story 
in AINSLEE’s, an editorial in the New 
York Times referred to it as a piece of 
literary work of extraordinary distine- 
tion. It was, of course, a most unusual 
tribute, the sort of notice that is com- 
monly relegated to the literary columns 
of a newspaper. 

And there were other instances of 
prompt recognition of O. Henry. As 
early as April, 1902, a request came to 
AInsLee’s from abroad for permission 
to translate “Friends in San Rosario” 
into German for publication in a Ger- 
man periodical; and one of the largest 
and oldest publishing houses in New 
York made repeated and persistent at- 
tempts, through AINsLEE’s, to persuade 
him to become one of. their regular, 
listed authors. 

Curiously enough, he was-advised at 
about the same time that “it is difficult 
to make a reputation by writing short 
stories, as short stories in volume form 
do not sell,” and consequently he was 
urged to undertake the writing of a 
novel. He was sufficiently impressed 
actually to prepare the scenario for a 
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novel, but it never came to anything 
more than that, fortunately, as subse- 
quent events seémed to prove. He, 
himself, believed that the failure of the 
_ scenario saved him from the conse- 
quences of a serious mistake, for, as 
he told me frequently, he had no con- 
fidence in his ability to write a long 
story. 

I was reminded that “short stories in 
volume form do not sell,” to publishers 
at any rate, sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, when I undertook, with O. Hen- 
ry’s consent, to place a collection of his 
tales with a big New York publishing 
house, the manager of which happened 
to be a friend of mine. It was the first 
collection that was made for book pub- 
lication. I got the stories together, ar- 
tanged for the rights, and confidently 
presented them. But I was met with 
the disappointing, and, in the light of 
later developments, startling declaration 
that the house couldn’t see anything in 
©. Henry and wasn’t interested in his 
work! And that was all that came of 
it, except that Porter himself disposed 
of the collection afterward, outright, for 
one hundred and fifty dollars, so he 
told me. 

It may seem strange now to think of 
any publisher or magazine editor who 
ever allowed an’O. Henry story to get 
out of his office. The man I have re- 
ferred to lived long enough to revise 
the opinion that he expressed to me, but 
he wasn’t the only one who let a good 
thing get by him. I know of two stories 
that came to Arnster’s because they 
were considered unavailable elsewhere. 
One was received direct from a maga- 
zine editor with the information that he 
couldn’t uSe it, and he added that “Mr. 
O. Henry of Pittsburgh asked me to 
send it to Arnstee’s.” And it didn’t go 
any further, for AINsLEE’s profited by 
his lost opportunity. 

The other story. was “Blind Man’s 
Holiday.” He let me read it after he 
had about made up his mind to throw 


it away, so he told me, because the crim 
cisms that had been showered upon® 
in every office to which he had submitted 
it had convinced him that it was Gm 
salable. I couldn’t see anything the mat 
ter with it, and it appeared in ArNnsLEg§ 
for December, 1905. 

After he was married to Miss Sam 
Coleman, Porter, of course, gave up the 
more or less solitary life that he prevp 
ously led in New York. It was i 
longer the somewhat hand-to-mouth e& 
istence that a man has to endure whet 
he lives entirely alone. For a time the 
made their home at the old Chelsea He 
tel in West Twenty-third Street, am 
afterward they had an apartment @ 
Washington Place. 

Up to the time of his marriage, how 
ever, he had three different abiding 
places, and each one of them was withit 


_a block of Madison Square; in Ea 


‘Twenty-fourth Street, Irving Place, aid 
West Twenty-sixth Street. So far® 
I know, their proximity to Madiso 
Square was merely an accident; if ® 
selected them because of that, he never 
thought it necessary to say so—to mg 
at any rate. 

Of course, he discovered Sixth Ave 
nue, which was, at that time a stte 
that possessed a greater variety of cif 
osities than it does to-day. I recall® 
because it supplied him with two of & 
chief sources of amusement, bowling# 
leys and shooting galleries. Bowlim 
was a comparatively late developmeit 
and he didn’t make much of a succei 
with it. Nevertheless, he was alway 
keen for a game, and he gave me @ 
impression that his lack of skill—am 
mine, too—furnished him with as miu 
amusement as anything else about if 

The difference between his mooda 
a bowling alley and that which pe 
sessed him in a shooting gallery alwaf 
interested me. Bowling was a gait 
and was enjoyed with all the abanda 
that he ever showed, but the moma 
he took up a rifle in a shooting galley 
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it was with the air of a man who was 
about to undertake a serious piece of 
business, and he went about it in a 
prompt, decisive, businesslike way and 
made a thoroughly efficient job of it, 
for he was an expert marksman—at any 
rate in a Sixth Avenue shooting gal- 
lery: 

QO. Henry’s personality, strangely 
enough, as it seems to me, has never 
been estimated at its real value as a fac- 
tor in his stories. It is, of course, ut- 
tering a truism to say that every one 
who writes puts something of himself 
into his work, but to one who knew O. 
Henry the printed page is like seeing 
him in the flesh and listening to his con- 
versation—he talked as he wrote, though 
he was anything but loquacious—and 
almost all of those who didn’t know 
him are at least aware of a vivid qual- 
ity, however elusive, in every story, that 
has nothing to do with form or sub- 
stance or technique. 

His humor is unmistakable; his un- 
expected turns in phraseology are. al- 
ways characteristic; his human sympa- 
thy with his people and toleration for 
their weaknesses are never lacking, and 
his own peculiar methods and style are 
easily recognizable. But such things as 
these lie on the surface and are, so to 
speak, his properties. And they, of 
themselves, do not explain his work or 
his enormous vogue, though they have 
been made the subject of more or less 
academic discussion in all critical esti- 
mates of him as an author, while the 
vital elements in his stories have been 
practically ignored. 

I think that the dominant trait in O. 
Henry was his sensitiveness. By that, 
I mean his extraordinary perception of 
delicate and subtle shadings of charac- 
ter in other people and the instantaneous 
reaction they produced in his own mind, 
There was nothing emotional about the 
process, because his deep interest in its 
Operation and its consequences pro- 
tected him against the complications 
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that would have resulted if his feelings 
had become involved. This is not to say 
that he was lacking in feeling; the broad 
sympathy with human nature that he 
shows in all his stories is proof enough 
to the contrary. I should not say, either, 
that he made an effort to suppress or 
control his emotions, but rather that 
they were balanced by an innate fastidi- 
ousness and sense of proportion that re- 
sulted in an almost perfect adjustment 
of mind and heart. 

He had as little egotism as is possible 
in a human being and, on the other hand, 
there was no such thing about him as 
self-depreciation. He seemed to be 
above either pride or humility. 

He was not a demonstrative man, but 
he had a strong social instinct and, in 
his intercourse with others, there was 
always a warmth and mellowness, tem- 
pered with a certain degree of shyness, 
that made him a charming companion. 
I think I never met any one whom the 
term gentleman, in its old-fashioned 
sense, fitted more exactly. It wasn’t 
merely a matter of manners; it was 
courtesy, kindliness, toleration, and ap- 
preciation.of the fact that there are some 
things that a man doesn’t do. Most 
people of decent instincts and training 
wouldn’t think of opening anothers let- 
ters, for instance; O. Henry never 
dreamed of invading another person’s 
mind, speculating about his motives, or 
showing ‘curiosity, uninvited, about his 
thoughts. The knowledge that came to 
him of another’s psychology or affairs 
came unsought, indeed, as something 
that he could not avoid. He always 
shrank from participation in gossip or 
scandal, and I never heard him speak 
an unkind word of any one; if such a 
word was spoken in his presence he was 
quick to neutralize the effect by a hu- 
morous turn that took the sting out of it. 

Circumstances, very largely, drew 
him into what is known as New York’s 
bohemian life. Any man, living alone 
in New York as he did, is more than 
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likely to find himself in contact with it, 
especially if his profession is similar to 
O. Henry’s. But he was not a bo- 
hemian in any sense of the word. Bo- 
hemianism, as its critics would have it 
understood, was repugnant to him, 
largely because of its shams, and so 
was any form of coarseness, vulgarity, 
or license. And about his personal ap- 
pearance and habits he had a fastidi- 
ousness that is not commonly associ- 
ated with the idea of bohemianism. 

Nothing, I think, gave him more 
pleasure than a chance to perform some 
delicate little act of courtesy, and to 
illustrate that peculiarity I can’t do bet- 
ter than to quote a passage from a 
letter to one of his women friends: 

A little cousin of mine in Tennessee sent 
me two magnolia buds. They arrived this 
morning. I am sending you one of them be- 
cause I wanted it to open on a more auspicious 
and pleasing view than my melancholy and 
distressing countenance affords. Please take 
it and cherish it; put its stem in fresh water 
and wheh it opens it will repay your kind- 
ness by filling your room with rare fragrance. 
The bud I am keeping is rather on the bum; 
I don’t believe it will open at all. But yours 
will, if you treat it right. 


Ainslee’s 


You may not be aware of what a splendia 
gift a magnolia—from Tennessee—is, A pr 
fessional Southerner like me would soonep 
part with his ration of corn whisky and 
sweet potato pie, but I'd rather give it % 
you than to any other darned Yankee [ 
know. 

Characterization of the sort that will 
pass satisfactorily enough to meet he 
ordinary demands of an average plot 
is a commonplace; even very excellent 
characterization is by no means a ram 
ity; but the subtle and delicate dig 
crimination in motive and action and 
emotion that appears on almost every 
page of O. Henry and the fine and em 
ceptional traits that he attributes 
some of his people are peculiar to him 
And they are the fruits of his own per 
sonality, for no one could put suth 
things on paper as vividly as he ha 
unless he had lived them. 

By means of his extraordinary gift 
of expression he was able to translat 
for the understanding of “the man @ 
the street,” standards and ideals of hi 
man nature and human relationships @ 
which all of us respond intuitively, tel 
which few of us clearly comprehend, 
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SLEEPING BEAUTY 


J[MPRISONED in the marble block 
Lies Beauty; granite is her dress; 
The strong may carve from living rock . 


A lady like a lioness. 


With hammer blow and chisel cut 
They make the angry Beauty leap. 


For me the obdurate stone is shut; 


How shall I wake her from her sleep? 


An acorn tossed against an oak, 
A hazel wand that turns—and look! 


She parts the leaves, i pearly smoke, 
She cleaves the earth—a silver brook. 


WYLIE. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Fair to Middling 


HEN the thermometer goes up, 
the local mental strain comes 
down, and thus a pleasing 

condition of normalcy is maintained. 
With the theatergoers’ welfare con- 
stantly at heart, the paternal producers 
see to it that their audiences have noth- 
ing heavier than revues on their minds 
during the hot weather. Perhaps the 
idea is that any one who would pay to 
go to the theater on a-hot night should 
treat what brains he has tenderiy, and 
never subject them, to the slightest 
strain ; and this seems no more than log- 
ical. In any case, the producers fix 
things all up so that everything is made 
as simple as possible for the audience. 

“Never mind us,”’ one can almost hear 
the kindly souls saying. “We don’t 
matter. It’s the boys out front that 
count. They come first.” 

The authors of the current revues 
have fallen right in with the notion of 
Sparing the audience’s mentality, If 
they seem to have carried the thing to 
an extreme, it may doubtless be set 
down to a noble desire to lighten human- 
ity’s burdens. Evidently the authors 
had it all figured out that this was go- 
ing to be the hottest summer in the 
history of the Empire State. 

Certainly the mental tension induced 
by keeping up with the drolleries of the 
musical shows now on display amounts 


to practically nil. A pun or so, a few 
nasty cracks at prohibition, a couple of 
songs about the blues into which cer- 
tain circumstances plunge the singer, 
and the wear ‘and tear on the intellect 
are all over for the evening. 

If some one were to come up to you 
and ask you to. give, in three words, 
a criticism of the present summer en- 
tertainments—there is every reason to 
doubt that this will occur, but you never 
can tell what is going to happen in this™ 
world, and it is just as well to be pre- 
pared—you will be perfectly safe in an- 
swering simply, “Yes and No.” The 
only possible fault to be found with 
this summary is that it might be thought 
a shade too favorable. 

“Snapshots of 1921,” with which the 
revue season officially opened, has as its 
stars Nora Bayes, Lew Fields, and De 
Wolf Hopper. Naturally, you would 
think that a revue with those three to 
head its cast couldn’t help but be good. 
Well, we all have to be mistaken some- 
times. 

It seems only fair, if just for Miss 
Bayes’, Mr. Fields’, Mr. Hopper’s, and 
old-times’ sake, to dwell tenderly on the 
good points of “Snapshots,” before get- 
ting into the swing of crabbing it. And 
remember, I would be the last one to 
say that the show hasn’t its moments. It 
has at least two of them. One is the 
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American idea of a British triangle play, 
written by John Hastings Turner and 
acted by Nora Bayes, Earnest Lambert, 
and De ‘Wolf Hopper ; and the other is 
the British idea of an American trian- 
gle, written by James Montgomery 
Flagg and featuring Lew Fields in a 
Buffalo Bill costume and a rolling West- 
ern dialect, These two bits of bur- 
lesque are among the truly gorgeous 
memories of a lifetime. And how they 
ever got into the same show that in- 
cludes Frances Nordstrom’s burlesque 
entitled “Who Done It” is a mystery 
that will probably never be cleared up. 

Then there is a brief act called “The 
Children’s Hour in a Modern Nursery,” 
written by Glen Macdonough with the 
evident idea of taking a “pood-natured 
swing at “Nice People.” I don’t say 


that it would be guaranteed to carry 
you off your seat if presented by a less 
talented company, but with Lew Fields 
asa rough little boy in a lavender plush 


Fauntleroy suit, and Phil White as a 
stout little girl with hemp curls and a 
blue sash, it leaves its spectators gasp- 


ing and weak. And that is really the. 


onlything against it, for those specta- 
tors need all their strength to get them 
through the rough going of the remain- 
der of the show. 

That, I think, save for a tribute to the 
general design of the chorus and the 
singing and shimmying of Gilda Gray, 
about cleans up the assets of “Snap- 
shots.” 

Of course, there is Nora Bayes, who 
does all that mortal woman can, and a 
bit more, for the songs that have been 
given her. Time was when I held to 
the theory that it didn’t matter what the 
song was just so long as Nora Bayes 
Sang it. But after listening attentively 
to the songs she has offered for the past 
couple of seasons, it is beginning to 
come home to me that it does matter. 
You don’t realize it so much while she 
is singing, but afterward you get pretty 
fairly gloomy about it. When you 


‘uniqtely poisonous job of it. 
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think of all that she can do fora SONgs, 
it seems such a waste to have it ge 
into a semiparlor ballad called “Re 
member the Rose.” What is this cotm 
try coming to, if Miss Bayes doesnt 
provide it with everyday songs? & 
nation of glooms, that’s what we'll bel 

‘None of the musical numbers @ 
“Snapshots” is, unfortunasely, anything 
to keep you whistling happily at yout 
work all the next day. The lyrics af 
far more memorable... There is ong 
song, the “Yokohama Lullaby,” itp 
the chorus of which are flung “mama? 
“Yokohama,” “pajamas,” and “charm 
er,” in one glorious mélange of rhyme 

It would seem as if Frances Nom 
strom, aside from the other services st 
rendered the entertainment, had dashed 
off this lyric in an odd moment. Mig 
Nordstrom is one of the most fearles 
rhymsters now before the publig 
Nothing ‘daunts her; give her any two 
words you can think of, and she ca 
make them rhyme so that they suit hag 
perfectly. It is she who wrote “Wit 
Done It,” a burlesque on detecti¥é 
dramas, and it is no more than fair® 
say, in passing, that she has done® 
Perhaps 
by way of making things more difficult 
Miss Nordstrom has written her tray 
esty in rhyme. I use rhyme, of cours 
in the musical-comedy sense of 
word. “Who Done It” is composed 
such lines as “I got him on the phom 
he said he wasn’t home,” and “Yo 
want to know the time? A little afi 
nine.” 

There is also an incredible burlesqit 
of “Clair de Lune.” Possibly this stat 
ment may sound a bit ambiguous; # 
in case of any tie, it might be better® 
go through with the thing and say ti 
it is incredibly awful. Many persal 
in the audience, however, get a hear 
laugh out of it, as they do out@ 
“Who Done It.” And it has long bee 
urged that every one has a perfect rig 
to his opinion of what is funny, though 
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personally, I never took much stock in 
the notion. 

“Snapshots” gives Lew Fields but lit- 
tle to do, and De Wolf Hopper even 
less, which is doubtless all for the best 
when you consider what might have 
been apportioned them by the authors. 
Most of Mr. Hopper’s activities come in 
the “Clair-de-Lune” scene. And while 
I yield to none in my admiration for Mr. 
Hopper’s personality, my enjoyment of 
his voice, and my longing to have him 
do more Gilbert and Sullivan, I wish 
I could trace to its source the rumor 
about his being a perfect scream as a 
comedian. 

It would hardly-seem right to speak 
of “Snapshots” without word of Lulu 
McConnell, who has made as big a hit 
in it as she made last year in “Poor Lit- 
tle Ritz Girl.” 
conscientiously to enjoy Miss McCon- 
nell’s brand of comedy as much as the 
critics did and as much as Miss McCon- 
nell does, all that there seems to be for 
me to say is that she has made as big 
a hit in “Snapshots” as she did last 
year in “Poor Little Ritz Girl.” 

Second on the list of revues is “The 
Broadway Whirl,” at the Times Square 
Theater, right next door to “Snap- 
shots.” “The Broadway Whirl” used to 
be, in its elementary form, a midnight 
show on the roof of the Century The- 
ater, and it still retains some of the 
personal touches that made a roof show 
what it was. Every now and then the 
chorus rambles through the aisles and 
gets in touch with the fortunate gentle- 
men in the aisle seats; in one number, 
they crave assistance in buttoning their 
dresses up the back, and in another, in 
return for services rendered, they pol- 
ish the customers’ nails, while singing 
a little song called “Let Cutie Cut Your 
Cuticle.” It is all awfully nice and 
homy. 

Every little while you think that “The 
Broadway Whirl” is going to be very 
funny, but before you have a chance to 
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settle back and have a good time, it is 
all over and some one is singing a song 
in which the chorus is costumed as pop- 
pies, or getting off another one about 
the evils of prohibition. 

Richard Carle does what he can with 
the material that he has, but not even 
he can make it go far. Blanche Ring 
and Charles Winninger, too, work no- 
bly for the cause. But Miss Ring's 
songs are curiously devoid of tune and 
originality; her big song hits of the 
evening are the choruses of “Yip-i- 
addy” and “Rings on My Fingers,” 
rendered by popular demand. Winona 
Winter, besides singing earnestly, does 
a good ventriloquist act; but to us a 
good ventriloquist is like a good py- 
rographer. After you’ve mastered the 
art, what have you got? Jay Gould, the 
fifth of the five stars of the production, 
dances as if it were no trouble at all to 
him. And the chorus is decidedly sooth- 
ing to the eye. And this, really, lets out 
“The Broadway Whirl.” 

At the Winter Garden appears “The 
Whirl of New York,” which is “The 
Belle of New York” all fixed up for the 
occasion. You wouldn’t want to go so 
far as to say that its own authors 
wouldn’t recognize it-if they were to 
stumble upon it in its present form, for 
there are still faint traces of the origi- 
nal remaining in the “Follow On” song 
and the Bowery number. But if you 
didn’t have your program, and the man, 
in back of you, who.saw Edna May in 
the original production, to keep remind- 
ing you, you would lose all grip on the 
fact that you were witnessing a comic 
opera, and just take it for granted that 
it was another of those Winter Garden 
shows. And when you think of it that 
way, it is a pretty good one. 

Dorothy Ward and Shaun Glenville, 
who escaped with only superficial in- 
juries from the ruins of “Phoebe of 
Quality Street,” are enthusiastically 
present in the cast. Undeniably, Miss 
Ward is more at home on the Winter 
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Garden stage than she was on that of 
the Shubert Theater. There is more 
foom for her vivacity. And perhaps 
some day, if she is allowed to play 
where she has enough space—in the 
Vale Bowl, say, or the Grand Central 
Terminal—she may be perfectly great. 
Certainly she is the hardest-working 
comédienne on the stage to-day. It 
Seems a colossal waste that something 
more cannot be done with all that en- 
ergy. Properly directed, it should sup- 
ply light and power to the entire city. 

A long array of Winter Garden 
specialties help owt with the show— 
Adelaide and Hughes, the Rath Broth- 
ers, half of the Avon Comedy Four, 
John T. Murray, the Purcella Brothers, 
and a decidedly appealing chorus. 
There is also a lady named Kyra who 
does a particularly involved snake 
dance, and—to us the best thing in the 
show—a few moments of a negro 
dancer whose fame seems impossible 
to find on the program. Louis Mann, 
who was the leading comedian for the 
first few performances, has since been 
teplaced. The world does progress, 
after all. 

“But,” you will say,“is there no good 
summer show in town?” Kind reader, 
you took the words right out of ny 
mouth. There is, indeed. If you just 
go up to the Columbia Theater, put 
down a simple dollar for your ticket, 
and step inside, you will see a well- 
staged and prettily costumed revue, hear 
a number of good songs—not written 
specially for the event, but just picked 
up from the popular-music cownter— 
witness an exceedingly personable gath- 
ering of young women, and see, in 
Bobby Clark, one of the funniest co- 
medians now if existence. I dori’t say 
that there are not times when some of 
the scenic effects may be classed under 
the heading of “Ham,” and I can’t keep 
from you the fact that now and then the 
lines border on the rough, but how true 
that is of the more expensive revues 
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now holding the boards! It is iim 
compliment to say that “Peek-a-boo/"@ 
the Columbia Burlesque Theater, is 
far the best summer show to be pie 
duced to date. There ought to beg 
much stronger way of putting it. 

There is another bright spot om4i 
summer horizon. That is “Shull 
Along,” a musical show written al 
acted by a negro company up at the i 
tle Sixty-third Street Theater. It ism 
so much, as to its lines and its pig 
but you'll find that this won’t troullt 
you at all. The singing and dancim 
of its company are the things that ma 
ter. It is perfectly safe to say ti 
there never has been whole 
hearted dancing and such melting hae 
monizing; there is a quartet that wil 
tear the heart right out of you. “Shae 
fle Along” gives, instead of a mating 
another performance at midnight evey 
Wednesday. The producers of othe 
midnight shows have recently 
them, sobbingly placing the blame @ 
prohibition. But, judging by the si 
cess of these late sessions of “Shut 
fle Along,” it would seem that, if tht 
is enough verve im the show, it reall 
isn’t at all necessary for the patrons®# 
bring along a supply with them. 

The one nonmusical event of 
early summer was the promised révil 
of “The Tavern,” given by the compa 
which played it in Chicago, and stati 
George Cohan in the réle of The Vag 
bond; played here earlier by Ati 
Daly. At last even the reviews 
seemed to realize that “The Tavem 
was all in fun, and it went over witht 
rush. This company, possibly with tt 
idea of teaching the critics how ® 
tuke a joke, played in a much bros 
vein than did the New York cast. 7 
result was, of course, gorgeous, 7 
—it may be a matter of sentiment= 
somehow the first production seemedal 
its deep seriousness the truly periet 
one. George Cohan was less # 
Vagabond than he was George Commit 
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not that that statement can ever be any- 
thing but praise. If Arnold Daly 
seemed the one Vagabond in the world, 
it can be only a personal matter to the 
present writer; no one can speak a 
word against Mr. Cohan’s interpretation 
of the role. After all, he wrote it, and 
he knows how he intended it to be 
played. 

Mr. Cohan, who has been somewhat 
uipset about the activities of the Actors’ 
Equity, closed “The Tavern” after a 
four-weeks’ run by way of a mean dig 
at the Equity. Some of the force was 
removed from the blow, however; for 
Mr. Cohan had announced, before the 
revival opened, that it was to run only 
four weeks. Mr. Cohan has.also conie 
out flat with the statement that, on 
account of the Equity’s demands, he is 
just going to take all his future plays 
and go home, and not ever produce any- 
thing any more. This is the same Mr. 
Cohan who, you will remember, about 
two years ago, during the actors’ strike, 
came out flat with the statement that 
he Was going to cease producing plays 
and run an elevator. 

And it is, oddly enough, the very 


same Mr, Cohan who wrote “The Tav-_ 
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ern,” the Cohan Revues, “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” and “The Farrell Case.” 
It seems as if there must be some mis- 
take. It is hard to believe that George 
Cohan, the manager, could tver have 
done anything like that. 

It may be pretty late in the day to 
mention it, but there are so few per- 
fect things in this life that something 
should be done to draw attention to one, 


‘ when it comes along. Therefore these 


words for the two matinées at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater of “Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette,” given by the chil- 
dren of well-known artists for the bene- 
fit of the Radcliffe College Endowment 
Fund. 

Naturally, you know how you would 
feel on setting out to see a performance 
of “Aucassin and Nicolette” done by a 
company of little ones ; you would strive 
to hurl yourself beneath the wheels of 
a friendly truck, on your way to the 
theater. The curious thing was that it 
turned out to be a wholly charming 
entertainment, unique in its setting and 
costumes, and the acting of the entire 
company. They were not stage chil- 
dren, you see. Perhaps that is the se- 
cret of the thing. 


| LOOKED on a kiss that should have been mine, 
A kiss that was kissed with a sneer, 
And I thought of the kiss that we kissed by the vine 


Last year! 


She looked on a kiss that should have been hers, 
A kiss that was kissed on the cheek, 
And she thought of the kiss we kissed ’neath the firs 


Last week! 


It is but life—that we kiss and we part, 


And the pasting is anguish and sorrow, 


But, still, t 
To-morrow! 


ere’s one word for the aching heart— 


Guy Ramsey. 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readef 


OW that the literary world unstintingly 
acclaims William Sydney Porter, more 
familiarly known as O. Henry, as the fore- 
most short-story writer of the last quarter 
century, popular interest and human curiosity 
are more than ever focused on his work, and, 
more particularly; on the man who produced 
it. For in O. Henry's case it may be truly 
said that “God buried his workman, but 
cafties on his work.” 
©. Henry it was who first wrote about— 
one might almost say who first felt—the 
true romance and moving drama which 
abound in the maelstrom of life in a big city. 
He it was who first “noticed” the shopgirl, 
saw beneath her tawdry expression of her- 
self to the heart that beat like all others the 
world over—sometimes with unutterable 
loneliness, other times with the light gayety 
which the admiration of a man or the ac- 
quisition of a new bauble might bring. And 
always O. Henry’s slant was the human one, 
his attitude sympathetic, never prying, yet 
inspiring confidence. 


HENRY was born in September. And, 

¢« as a birthday tribute, to the genius 
whom Arnstee’s found for the literary world 
we have this month dedicated dur editorial 
efforts. A former generation of AINSLEE’s 
Staff knew O. Henry personally, forgathered 
with him in this office, and in familiar haunts 
throughout the Bagdad on the subway which 
he loved so well, and one of them, Mr. 
Archibald Sessions, a former editor of AIns- 
Lee’s, and a close friend of O. Henry’s 
during his most productive years, tells A1ns- 
LEE’s readers in this issue some of the more 
personal things about O. Henry, which none 
but his ‘intimates, who had his entire con- 
fidence, could tell about. Around the name 
of any of the world’s great, especially after 
they -have gone from this earth and can no 
longer vindicate themselves, there is hound 
to spring up a popular fiction and glamor- 
ous reports which have no foundation in 
fact, and which are too often a perversion of 
the actual. And O. Henry has not been 
overlooked. From the actual incidents of 
his life to the manner in which he prepared 
his manuscript, small and large details of his 
life have been variously rendered. Here, in 
Mr. Sessions’ splendid account, “A Few Odds 
and Ends About O. Henry,” you will find 
chatty bits about the man as he actually lived 


and worked during his New York days, nom 
of them highly important perhaps, but @ 
replete with interest for O. Henry's admirgmg 

HERE were obscure years in the Soul 

for O. Henry when he lived throug 
experiences which go deep with one, expem 
yences whose very furrows are character, 
was during these years that Porter first sim 
mitted manuscript to AINsLEE’s MAGAZINE 
for publication. That was back in the dig 
when Gilman Hall and Richard Duffy wen 
the editors of Ainster’s. And those astii 
gentlemen were not slow to sense the inhgn 
ent ability of the obscure writer who wa 
sending in his material more or less regulary 
They got into closer touch with him, and & 
result of their interest and encouragem@ll 
was ©. Henry’s coming to New York, when 
he carved out for himself the high nigh 
which he now occupies in the literary worl 
None but Porter himself and his immedi 
family and the publishers of Arnsier’s kage 
—or cared, for that matter—about his com 
ing. Yet within a short time of his artim 
and the publication in A1nsiee’s of his wom 
practically every editor and publisher in Wa 
York were on tiptoe, trying to “get hin= 
many of the same ones, indeed, who il 
repeatedly turned down the 
which O. Henry from his Southern obscunt 
had sent them, knocking at their door asm 
had at AINSLEF’s. 

We have had a great number of requéi 
to reprint O. Henry’s stories, and this om 
we shall comply with “The Shamrock aM 
the Palm,” first published in ArNSERE 
in 1903, and as applicable to-day me 
humor as it was then. You may have itil 
it before—you probably have. Read it om 
again now, and we'll guarantee that ti 
appeal to you more than ever. You'll chim 
as we did, when, having hauled down a Gi 
volume from the shelf, we read it again i 
the fifth or sjxth time. You'll find, toom 
this number, a poem of genuine feeling. | 
O. Henry,” by Harry Lee, of the medial 
staff of the Polyclinic Hospital, where Pom 
closed his eyes on his well-beloved New Yau 
“Turn up the light,” O. Henry is reporteal 
have said during his last hours. “I Gi 
want to go home in the dark.” He did@ 
And the light that shone on him when helt 
this fair earth has been intensified i 
miration and esteem by the many who dt 
ium well, though they miss him hard. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


(OTE: —This annow 


ncement answers twe questions that big employers repeatedly ask. 
so practical? (2) Why don’t more men train with LaSalle for the high pay 


vis: (1) What makes LaSalle men 
positions in business ? 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


i blocked action on the part of many thought- 
question bas a ualify in 


e bave DO 
The bur 


, ile Problem Method of imparting— 


You can answer these gvestions—your good sense tells you 
that the situation described would make you a practical man— 
sure, certain and confident—able and an es of holding down 
any situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practi- 
cal men. Simply because the procedure outlined above is fol- 
lowed—exactly. 

True you do your work at home. True, the experts who 
help you are located here in Chicago. 

Wevertholees. under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 
actually occupying the position youare 
training to fill, whether it be in the ac- 
countancy id, or traffic or business 
management, or law, or correspondence 
—irrespective of what you are studying, 


NE -earning’’—but real, practi- ou are acquiring principles and apply- 
beck experience, them actual business under the 
ys knowledge of principles is one watchful eyes and helpful guidance of 
ere Theability to apply and use prin- men big in your chosen field. 
. g~actually do the work at hand, is And when you have completed your 
ute er—and the gap between the twois lle work, you can truthfully 
er ed by one factor and one only—Ex- that you are not only a thoroly trai 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
Was at's why business men place sucha the bed-rock principles and you have 
rly jum on experience—it safeguards used them all—they are familiar tools in 
the against costly experiments, your hands. 
A LaSalle man can walk in 
} with confidence. He does not fee 
th He di t feel the 
rere uncertaintyand fear that arise when one 
che faces the newand unknown. Underthe 
orld The LaSalle Problem Method gives you se chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
dence— practical, knowledge—because tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 
jiate it makes you an experienced man. met, faced and conquered them all. 
Rew _ His experience makes him know that 
a altho he may be assuming a new position at higher pay, the 
. duties of that ition are an old, familiar story. 
rival ¢ | p yc Experience is cash capital in business. 
vork, bh these men instructing you in proper pracigne~ ten, There are only two ways to get it. 
ourself exercising your own judgment in handling trans- One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who c 
New bs and solving problems as they arose in your daily work _to Jearn a branc 


ouget the idea? You would be acquiring experience right 


a = with the bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. _ 

had fing in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business 
cripts 
curity 


uldn’t you, at the end of a year or so in #és situation be 
farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
in the old, hard, ‘‘find-out-for-yourself” way? 


hooses 
of business by picking it up bit by bit as he 
goes along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and 
sometimes his progress not as sure ashe had anticipated. For 
all the “bits of knowledge” he sought may not have come his 


way. 

The other road is short, sure andcertain. Itlies through the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University, 
This way condenses 
into months ex- 
perience which it 
takes most men a 
lifetime to gain. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


it ove If you are in earnest when you say to yourself that you must do 
it wil earning capacity —then—check the coupon below in the square 
\ most to you. It is a step you will never regret. And it is as 
‘hud make tomorrow as it is to take today. Where's that pen—never 
a dust 
ain in lease send 

ig.“ taining for Co Law 
medical Sand Executive Industrial M Efficiency: 
Porte tan: draining for | and all 

Yor i tay Cer- training in the 48 factors of efficiency. 
om o Business Letter-Writing: for 
‘| and Industrial Manages positions. 

Banking and Finance: Train 
did 3 oO ecutive positions in Banks and 
1 he le Institutions, 

: \. } Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
8, ete, Prepares for State Board 
‘ho tort S Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. and Institute examinations. 
d. Present Position 


your 


ite that training which 
tep that is one hundred times as hard to 
mind—a pencil will do just as well, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
service I have marked with an X 
in One,’ all without obligation to me. 


oO Modern Foremanship: Trelnien in the 
direction and handling of industrial forees 
—for Executives, Managers, Superintend- 
ents, Foremen, Sub-fore- 
men, ete. 
oO Personget and Manage 
rs. 
Expert kk: Training f 
Business —— Trai: Business 
Oo Correspondents and Weitere, 
oO Commercial Spanish 
oO Effective Speaking 
Addr 


Ac- 
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salary fields. They have asked themselves whether train- 
i at home by correspondence might not prove to be 
fault to find with this question—it is a natural oe 
a... of our criticism rests on the man who per- © (3 oer 
h E the question to be its own answer, and to block and stop ge ae oe 
in bisupward climb without seeking furtherenlightenment, 
ai r when over a quarter of a million men have trained aa 
LaSalle and found bigger, better a 
be thru this training there must 
lt 4 s for their success 
ate 
tire accounting field and making you make good 
s step of the way—mind—not in a class-room, but right in oi 
ness office where you would be actually doing the work ae 
uuests ere training for— a 
k and 7 
 SLEES 
in its 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Silk Satin < 


Silk Georget 
Bead Embroide 


You must not miss the truly sensational barge 
in this richly bead-embroidered Silk Satin and Sik@ 
Dress(shown at left). You must actually see it angi 
it with dresses sold at three or four times our priceg 
what a beauty it is and what a tremendous value, 
to send now. Just order by letter or post card, Fy 

bargain price when dress arrives, Ty 

amine and try iton in your own home. If ig 

9 fied, send it back and we will refund you 
aaa without question or argument. 


World's Greatest Dress Bar 


Made of selected Silk Georgette and Satin, A most artistic 
handsome bead embroidery in contrasting colors decorates the fri 
blouse and overdress. The handsome satin drop shows below 
and is mounted on a lining of silk mull. Bead embru 
decorates the full length Georgette sleeves, Notie 

pretty crushed girdle of satin. One of the oman 
ever designed—taken from a $75 model. Colorg}j 
or Black. Either color with handsome contra 
embroidery. Ladies’ sizes: bust 34 to 46. Skin 
in. Misses’ sizes: bust 32 to 38. Skirt abouts 
Order Navy Blue by No. BX958. Gia 
BX960. Pay only $7.95on arrival. We 
ery charges and guarantee satisfaction orm 


Delivered FREE! 


pay only the bargain price—nothing forp 
express charges or other extras of any kind 
pay all delivery charges. 


Dont Send a Pa 


Order any or all of these three sensations 
direct from this advertisement and don'ts 
with your order. Simply write post card orle™l or 
what you want. If after examination 
you have received an amazing bargain moriti 
the goods and back goes your money. €. 

hat 1 


Wonderful FREES *:. 
200 Page Styke 


vey 
chan 
out 


{t seems absolutely impos- 
sible to price such a dress 
as this at only $2.98, and 
there will be only 12,500 
people to get it at this 
price. And we send it on approval. (See ™ 
picture at right), Pay nothing until] dress 

arrives, then only the bargain price, Examine 
and try dress on in yourown home, and if not sat- 
isfied send it back, and we return your money. 


Bareoai ect r 
Guaram | clea 
Be sure tog ir fide 


our thousandsefa 
The dress is made of selected navy blue roduc 


serge in the popular new loose- fitting tee ‘ ha 

style adapted for all figures, Beauti- ch 
fully embroidered with exquisite design , 11, | 
in tan silk, Note the round neck, full ? V Ce s pairs shoes at $1,487 


length set-in sleeves and new sash thods 
belt of self material passing through 4 : Int 
velvet band loops front and back. ~~ 
Skirt is the late full flared model. 


: Ne 
Compare with other Fall and Winter models p of ea 
at many times our price. Ladies’ sizes: Bust, 34 THI 


to 46; length about 39 inches. Misses: Bust, 32 to 38; 
length about 36 inches. 


Order by No. BX975. Pay only $2.98 on arrival. We pre. dise looks like. Send a tetera 
pay all delivery charges. for your free copy—TODAY} ) 


Leonard Morton & Co., Dev: 6751 Cig?! 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


at last achieved 


In Phonographic Reproduction! 


or years highest musical 
horities said it was impos- 

hat no phonographic rec- 
» No phonograph, could 
yey piano notes without 
chanical” suggestion — 
hout shallowness or vibra- 


low Brunswick announces 
ect rendition! Tones deep 
clear—notes amazing in 
ir fidelity. 
nd world authorities pro- 
im this the Supreme 
hievement in recording and 
roducing music. 


Methods the Reason 


of exclusive 
thods of Reproduction and 
Interpretation, Brunswick 


achieves perfect rendition of 
the so-called “difficult” tones 
—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice; attaining even 
soprano High “C” without 
“metallic” intrusion, “chatter” 
or vibration. Methods which 
apply to no other phonograph 
or records. 

Hence, buying any phono- 
graph, without at least hear- 
ing The Brunswick, is a mis- 
take. And to be without 
Brunswick records is to miss 
much of what is best in music. 

Ask your nearest Bruns- 
wick dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. The Brunswick plays all 
records—and Brunswick Rec- 
ords can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare 
—then judge for yourself. 


? New Brunswick Records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers on 
f of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER cO., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


ONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


Reader Note — This announce- 
ment of the most notable accom- 
plishment of years in phono- 
graphic reproduction, is made 
with the approval of world au- 
thorities, before whom the re- 
markable pianoforte records 
mentioned below were demon- 
strated. ~ 


© B. B.C. Co., 1921 


Hear These Super-Feature 
Pianoforte Records 


—the most talked-about records 


of the day 
0004—Marche Militaire 
(Schubert- 
concert paraphrase 
Leopold ‘Godowsky 
10027-—Witches’ Dance 
(MacDowell) 
Leopold Godowsky 


Important! 
The above records can be ob- 


tained in conveniently packed 
folders, containing the two, at 
any Brunswick dealer’s—price 
$2.50. Or singly, if esired. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION’ 


GET ALIZNITE 10 CENTS A 


Some Facts Worth Knowing—Liznite Gem Rings are difterent from any others you have seen or read about 
are hand-made, hand engraved, extra 0 th real art creations that last a lifetime. ite Gems e and glow 
the real fire and brilliance of diamonds so that even experts can scarcely detect the difference. e guarantes{ 
invite you to prove our claims at our risk. 
THAT ast A LIFETIME —“GEMS oF THE NATION*® 
mtings Solid Gold—Gems Full Kara Pe 
No. i, $18. 50 No. 2, $16.50 No. 3, $15.50 No. 4, $15.50 jo. S, $12.50 
We manufacture our own rings, import our own stones, and save you half. Select anyond = 
Test Costs | ahove rings, send no money, just your name, address and finger size, and your postman wil Narn: 
You Nothing] your ring ina few days. Deposit $4.50 with him. Then put a Liznite to every test for Wa pack 
10 Days’ you return the ring within that time, back comes your money at once, But for only 10cents , 
FREE TRIAL or $3 monthly, you may pay the balance and at the same time wear and own a Liznite thatou huine 
all competition and makes you the envy of friends. Don’t Delay—ORDER TODAY! eae 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, ‘‘House of Quality and Price,” Dept. 930, 128 North Wells Street, @ s \ 
re 


ECOME AN EXPERT “DON'T SHOUT’ 2 Col 
4, rache 

Ace C A can hear you with the MORLEY ndy 
PHONE.” Itisinvisible, weight- irin 


less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
Bxesutive Ac salaries. Thousapde of No metal, wires nor rubber. Can kage’ 
Certified Publi 4 be used by anyone, young or old, 
ing $3, in you roly b 
ening The Moriey Phone for the cture 


DEAF = 


ational A A assisted by a rge 


‘Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information. 
LaSalle Extension University Dest. 965- 
The Large. 


s is to the ears what glassesanm F 

of C. P. A's. Toeluding members of the American Inatitute of Ac- Cor 
countants 

anc 


users all over the oa 
describes causes of @ 


how aod why the 
HONE affords reli¢ ve 
Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


one hundred thousand 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 265.0 
Just Like the Hawaiians! Fun - 
Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy FREE aeuk LEARN P 


that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. MaThis Interesting Fre 

In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced shows how you can become gm 

the necessary motions you learn to cost, 

four—and you acquire d Written Method is endorse 

nh a few minutes, Then it is only z sicians and heads of Statel 

a matter of practice to acquire the Suc eset 25 yea 

weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- ~ and complete piece in ever: wi 

tos, slurs, and other effects that strated. granted on 
s s lig oung sic Tree. iplom. 

any kind of music. both’ the tory, Studio AF29, 598 Boston. 
sic, ) 4 

melody the accompani- 


ment. Your tuition fee in- | a 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary : 

picks and steel 52 4 ‘ PLAPAO PABS 
of music. Being medicine applicators ' 


Special Srrongomont for lessons if you have 
your own instrument. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


to the 
First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. Reduced Fac-Simlle 
233 Broadway, (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK Gold Medal. hi ot 


I am interested inthe HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please send com- Sci to. apoly—Inexpenslva A 
id Medal rand Prix. Process 


plete information, special price offer, etc., etc. 
so afterwards no further use tor trams 
al of Plapao absolutely 
and send TODAY. 
St. 


633 Stuart Bidg., St. am 


Print Name and Address Clearly Address. 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao..-« 
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\ MAKE FREE TEST) 
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ADVERTISIN 


ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


Warning! Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
package or on you are not getting 
huine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 
nty-one years and proved safe by millions. 
e Aspirin only as told in the Bayer package 
Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Lumbago 

tin twelve Tablets of 
Dirin cost few Druggists also sell larger 
ages. Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Man- 
icy licacid 


tablets 


Rheumatism, 


and for Pain. 
boxes of Bayer 


cents. 


etnre of Monoaceticacidester of Sa! 


| Free Book 


Containing complete 
and 


ment—the 


SAXOPHONE 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other pam you would 


like to know. 
You can learn to piay the scale in one hour’ 
and Box popular airs. You 
ean double your income, 


r free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 


thing in in Tres Tone band ore orchestra instruments, 


BUESCHER £45? 


Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
and 21.00 at druggists 
Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y. 
Callouses, 


Hiscox 
HINDERCORN ‘tops al 
to the feet, makes walking easy 
Druzgists. 


ete., 
ensures comfort 
cents by mail or at 
Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, | N.Y 


Caticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant 


Always Healthful 


Eimple freeot ys Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 
Mas. Everywhere | 


G SECTION 


“We Pay Him 
$100 a Week!” 


“T decided six months ago that we needed a 
new manager. At that time Gordon, there, 
was one of the youngest men in the office and 
was pegging away at a small job. 

“I brought him into the office one day and started to 
draw him out. What do you suppose I discovered? For 
more than two years he had been studying with the 
International Correspondence Schools at Scranton. In 
actual knowledge and training he was years ahead of 
any man in the office. 

“So I gave him the job. We pay him $100 a week. 
It’s the best investment the house ever made.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks up his 
men for promotion? Is there any reason why he 
should select you? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money. For 
now, more than ever, the big jobs are going to men with 
special training. 

You can get the training you need right at home in 
spare time. For thirty years the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been helping men to win ad- 
vancement, to have happy, prosperous homes, to know 
the joy of getting ahead in business and in life. 

Let us prove what we can do for you! Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, mark and mail 
this coupon. Today is best! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3634 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how Tcan qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 

Electric Lighting and Rwys, Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring Private Secretary 
Telegraph E pemoce B 6 Corr d 
Telephone Commercial Law 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Mechanical Draftsman 


oolmaker 

CIVIL SALESMANSHIPS 

Surve an ¢ , 

MINE FOREMAN OK ENGINEER CIVIL SERVICE 

STAT 108 ARY 
arine Engin 

Ship 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete Builder 

Structural Engi 


Cj Poultry Raising 
Railroad Position 
RUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMODILES 
inee ENGLISH 
PLUMBING AND HE “TING nm School Subjects 
Shect Metal Worker L ATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Cartooning Spanish 
Cc sT Teacher 
Banking 


EMI Mathematics 


Pharmacy Navigation 


Present Business 
Occupation Address__ 


—State___ 
Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Corresp Schools Ca Limited, Montreal, Cenada 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


4 Days’ Treatment Restores 
Gray Hair 


— This treatment is simple, sure and om GR do it 
: yourself—results are certain. The who ess con- 
sists of combing a clean, colorless ieee through your 
hair and watching the gray disappear. . This treatment 
leaves your hair beautifully clean, soft and fluffy, it doesn’t 
interfere with washing, doesn’t rub off, 


TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE 


Mail coupon for a trial bottle and application comb. 
Test as directed on a single lock of hair. Then you can 
decide whether it pays to be gray. 


Mary T. Goldman, 66@ Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mary T. Goldman, 660 Goldman Bidg., St. Pav!, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. bp me s ‘ 
Hair Color Restorer with specialcomb. I am not obligated in 
4 bars by accepting this offer.’ The natural color of my 


bilack....... t black...... dark brown...... 
medium brown...... light brown..... 
Name 


MANE MONEY AT 


1 bom can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and 
pay you casheach week. Full particulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
240 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets 
CANADA 


‘Would The Law| 
Let YOU Marry ? 


Many states have passed stringent eugenic 
laws requiting physical examination of both 
before a marriage license can 
h who are not physically 
forbidden to marry. Where do you 
Can you meet the requirements of 
this law? Are you a clean-blooded, healthy, 
vigorous specimen of vital manhood? Or are 
you a defective, torn and wracked by youth- 
ful errors and excesses? Will you be for- 
bidden to marry the sweetest, purest girl in 
the whole world and be doomed to the misery 
of a lifetime of regrets and longing? It looks 
hopeless to you-—but cheer up—I can help 
you. 


STRONGFORTISM—The modern Science of 
Health Promotion will aid Nature in restor- 
ing your Vlagqins Powers and Manhood and 
Fit you Marriage and Parenthood. 1 
guaran 

Mention the ailments on which you want 
special confidential information and mn 
with 10c to help pay postage on my free 
book ‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy. It's @ man- 
—" and a life saver. Send for it Right 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 466, Newark, New Jersey 


IAMOND5 
WATCHES 


ON 


Send for Bargains i in Wr Wrist 
Catalog Extension 


ings, 
wil be nent abpro 
one-fitth 
d perehase price and it; Sw 
— ts, payable monthly. ond for free 
latches, Guaranteed 25 years, on tam 
4 50a month. Liberty Bonds. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO, 


THE OLD aw CREDIT JEWELERS 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read 


Tells how easily Stories and Playsaees has 
ER ceived, written, perfected, sold. Howmay 
who don’t DREAM they can write, 
find it out. How the Scenario Kingsaadi col 
Story Queens live and work. How brightas ba 
" ‘ 
plest I<ieas may furnish brilliant plots foci wo 
and Stories. How one’s own | 
provide an endless gold-mine of Idem i ] 
bring Happy Success and Handsome G@ 
Royalties. How new writers get theipam tho 
into print. How to tell if you 
How to develop your ‘‘story fancy,” | 
clever word- and unique, ing 


fealistic plots, Tow your friends may be your worst 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. oe wis ] 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nochargq Lede t 

tion. THORS P waiting for you, Write forit now, Toul 


___ AUTHORS’ PRI Dept.248, AUBURN, 


FREE 

RING ( 
Just to advertise ous I 
diamonds— the greatest “disco this 


rges to cove e, box 
handling Ins, 


10,000 « Send no moma 
quick. “Send sise ‘ot finger. gre 


KRAUTH & REEDS 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


ean earna splendid Income, 
y Treatments among 
own Beau ‘arlor. 


 —, 
 GREDIT, 
Watch studded with 20 fine 
Diamond Engagement Rings 
SEA and Solid Gold and Platinum Wedding 
Diamond Ri: 
Solid Green 
\ Geld, Dia- 
mond set in 
White Gold. 
q Rare bar- 
gains at 
— 
| 
SICK 
HEADACHES 
| ’ wi 
 (BEECHAMS/ 
4 
= 
easily learn the secrets of all Beauty Parlor treatments? 
STRONGFORT treatments, hairdressing, manicuring, massage, ST 
The Man trical treatments, ete. Seo i 
money in this fascinating work with our belo. 
JRIENTAL SYSTE! SEAUTY CULT! 9253) 


ADVERTIS 


SPECIAL TERMS — Ten 

months’ credit on any article 
selected from the SWEET cat- 
alogue. NO MONEY IN AD.- 
VANCE. Shipment made for 
your examination. _ First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be 


equalled. If not what you wish 

CIAL return at our expense, 

No Red Tape—No Delay 

Every transaction CONFIDEN- 

TIAL. You don’t do justice to 

yourself and your eniess 

‘“ uster ‘ou inspect_our unusual values in 

ont Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 

Looks Yerware, Leather Goods, ete. Send 

in LODAY for SWEET DeLuxe Cat- 

like 14 ca alogue. Write NOW to Dept 
Only $3.80 a month. 181-P. 


Capital $1,000.000 


Love Story 
Magazine 


has just made its appearance. Its 
contents are, as its name implies, 
based upon the greatest thing in the 
world: LOVE! 

Love Story is not just another of 
those sex-problem magazines, which 
have done incalculable harm. 

Love Story is clean at heart, and 
its stories are written around the love 
of the one man for the one woman. 

Civilization has been built upon 
this sort of love—all the great ac- 
complishments of mankind have been 
inspired by good women who were 
greatly beloved. 

Love Story Magazine will take a 
place in your life that no other mag- 
azine can occupy, because Love Story 
has an irresistibly human appeal. — 

Ask your news dealer for the cur- 
rent number. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS 


TWICE A MONTH 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
#9 Seventh Avenue New York City 


SECTION 


High School 
Course 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of ou? 
Do ycu measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to Burden itself with men who are 
barredfrom promotion bythelack of elementary education, 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 
you all the essentials that formthe foundation of practica 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition iskeen and exacting. Donot doubt your abili- 
ys but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get onthe road to success, It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we you? Write 
It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


a Dept. HC4, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


RICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC4, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Explain now I can qualify for position checked: 
Architect $5,000 to $15,000 

... Automobile pod 

£4,000 to $10,000 
«».Civil Engineer $5,000 to $16,000]... 
-Structurai Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 coe 


5,000 to $16,000) .. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION. 


This Superb 110- Set, with ini- | Figttee, 11% inches 1 Deep Bow), 8% incha 
tial in 2; places i in wreath wi with 6-color Ger eal ery 9 inches 
and 1 Butter Plate, 6 inches Gre Boat, 7% 
Batter Plates, 63 inches 1 Vegetable 103 inches, 


with lid (2 pieces) Bow! with 


Brings ‘this 110-Piece Gold [ 
y Martha Washington Dinner Set; 


Send only $1 and we ship the fullset—110 pieces. Use it 30days. Then if 
not so delighted that you would Bot part with pate 
dishes, return them and we refund your $1 and pay transportationcharges # 
both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay on easy terms, 


Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece 
—5-Color Floral Decorations and Gold Be 
the wreath and rich design surround: FRE / HARTMAN 


ing the initial. The one initial with 
Catalog 


on . Also see er lo. 
All Handles shape of the dishes, and you will 
a Covered 
ished gold. Shipped direct from 
Mail the coupon a 
Order Ro, 326CCMAIS. Bargain price, $34.65. Pay $1 now, $3 monthly, Street 
ARTMA Furniture & BR. FB. D. Box No. 
Wentworth worth Ave., Dept. 3431 ¢ 


Give initial Wanted (Any One Letter) 
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how chief engineer 


makes 
pay men 


HERE’S 
of all, 


no trick about it. First 
Electricity, the greatest 
force of today, offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities to the trained man. Thousands 
of big-paying positions are open to 
“Electrical Experts.” 
Then, my specialty, in fact my life 
is i i ini “Elec- 
trical Experts” for big-pay jobs in 
the Electrical Field. I do this 
through my perfected Home-Study 
Course in Practical Electricity. 


*€ 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago 
Engineering Works, J know exactly the kind of 
training a man needs to get and hold a big-pay 
job—and I give my students that kind of training 
without any fuss and frills—with no big words, 
no useless theory, no higher mathematics, just 
plain every day, easy-to-understand English— 
that’s all. A 16-year- -old school boy can under- 
stand everything in my course. I train my stu- 
dents at home, step-by-step, lesson-by-lesson, to 

become “Electrical Experts” and a man 
with this training is in constant demand, 
at $3,500 to $10,000 a year. The records 
of hundreds of my students prove that“The 
Cooke Trained Man is the Big Pay Man.” 


Bean ElectricalExpert 
Earn $3500 to $10,000 a Year 


Your Success is Certain 


Decide today to fit yourself for a big-pay job 
in this fascinating field. With my help you 
will climb surely, steadily and swiftly upward. 

The success of my system of putting ambi- 
tious young men into the big-pay class has been 
proved over and over again, and this success 
makes it certain that I can put you into the big- 
pay class also, Yes, I can qualify you to step 
into the $3500 to $10, 000 a year field. 


Get Started Today—Write Me 


I want to send you full particulars, showing you how 
my Course in Electricity will mean success and Big-Pa 
for yom, I want to send you a copy of my Big EREE 

How to Become an Electrical Expert.” 
This book has started hundreds on the road to a real 
uture, se the coupon TODAY—it's the first step 
towards bigger pay. Yours for success! 


L.L.Cooke. CHier ENGINEER 


Cricaco ENGINEERING WoRKS 


Dept. 439 1918 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 


So sure am I of this that I will positively 
guarantee under bond to return every cent paid 
me if you are not entirely satisfied that my 
Course in Electricity is the best investment you 
ever made. There’s no chance for failure here! 


Free Electrical Outfit 


I give each of my students a splendid outfit of fine 
electrical tools, materials, instruments, etc., absolutely 
FR You do practical work at home, right from the 
start. These tools will help you pay for your course 
in picking up spare-time money. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering 

Works, Dept.439 1918 Sunnyside Ave , Chi 

Dear Sir: Send at once your Big Free Book, How to 


cago. 
Become an “Electrical Expert,” and full fale 


your Free Outfit and Home Study Course — all ful 
prepaid, without obligation on my part. 
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THE COOKE TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN” 
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For the sake of your health, 4 
take care of your teeth® 


OLGATE’S Ribbon Dental 
Cream is safe. It contains no 
‘dangerous acids, no harsh grit. 
Through the double-action of its 
chief constituents (chalk and soap) 
it cleans thoroughly. The fine pre- 
cipitated chalk loosens deposits upon 
the teeth. At the same time, the 
pure vegetable oil soap washes away 
the loosened particles. 


Always brush the upper teeth 
downward; the lower teeth upward. 


Use Colgate’s every morning, and 
especially at night before retiring. 

Bad teeth endanger the health, 
often being responsible for rheu- 
matism, indigestion, heart troubles, 
impairment of sight, etc. Regular 


brushing twice a day with a safe den 
tifrice, and examination twice a yeaf 
by a dentist are necessary to keep 
your teeth in good condition, 


Many people are suffering unnec 
essary pain and regret because they 
have failed to observe these simple 
rules. 


Don’t let your teeth ache before 
you begin to take care of them. Pro 
tect them now, no matter how strong 
and sound you think they are. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream] 
has no druggy taste; its flavor is deli 
cious. Children like it on this account 
and easily form the habit of using it 
regularly. Colgate’s makes care of 
the teeth a pleasure —not a task. 


One Drug Clerk says: “Our customers take up fads, but they 


always come back to Colgate’s.” 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 


NEW YORK 


In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 
Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice 
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